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REPORT OP THE SECRETiVRY OF THE 
SMITHSONIAH INSTITUTION 

C. G. ABBOT 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1944 

the Board of Regents of the Bmkhsonian ImtUutioiu 

Gestlehex : I have the honor to suhnih hon?with loy reporE show¬ 
ing tile activities and conditioD of the Sioitlisonian Institution and the 
Government bureaus under ita ndministrative charge during the fiscal 
year ended June 30. 1044, Xlie fi.rst 13 pages, contain a suiuiuary ac- 
count of the affairs of the Institution j it wilJ ugnin be noted that many 
activities usually included in this section are missing, wartime con- 
ditiona having forced their suspension. Append bees I to 10 give more 
detailed reports of the operations of the National Mueeiim, the Na¬ 
tional Gallery of .\rt, the National Collection of Fine Arts, tJie 
Freer Gallery of Art, the Bureau of .:\jrnerican Ethnology, the Inter¬ 
national Exchanges, the National Zoological Park, the Astrophysical 
Observatory, which now includes the divisions of astrophysical re¬ 
search and of radiation and organisms, the Smithsonian library, and of 
the publicationa issued under, tlie direction of the Institution. On 
page UO is the financial report of the executive committee of the Board 
of Regents. 

Change in the Secretaryship . —^Ttiis will be my last report, as on 
June 20, 1944,1 addressed the following communication to the Board 
of Regents I 

Having occupted ihe post of Secretary of the SinlthEonliin InsUtutlou since 
Fehniary I9&B, and of ActEnj^ Secretary for oofi year prior to llint* nnd Jiarlng 
[lassed the age of 72 rears* I wlati to resign from that ofUce, my lesEgnatlon to talte 
effect as of July 1, 

I feel that It would bo quite unfair to the lofftlmtlon to tontlnue la this r& 
sponsible position when In the untaro of things my capacity ainst gradaally begin 
to decllae. la tendering my resignation, I wish to cipresa my gratltmle to the 
Eoard for Its kindly and helpful attitude, and my desire to be of any serrlM 
which the Board or my Buccessor may feel disposed to suggest. 

Accordingly on July 1, 11^44, I ceased to be Secretaty of the In¬ 
stitution, and Dr. Alexander Wetmote, Assistant Secretary, took over 
the duties of the position as Acting Secretary. 1 wish to record here 
publicly my appreciation of the unfailing helpfulness and support 

1 
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accorded to me by tbe staff of the InetHution, and to bespeak for my 
successor and for the Institution their continued loyalty and deroted 
service. 


WABTIME ACTIVITIES OB' THE INSTITOTION 

During anotlier full year of vrar. the Institution again utilized its 
capabilities to the fullest extent in aiding the Army and Navy and the 
various iTar agencies. Its nomnal peacetime research and exploration 
program ivas largely abandoned except for tho&e projects designed 
10 promote better cultural relations with the other American rc^ 
publics, and its publications were restricted almost entirely to papers 
having a bearing on the war or on the other Americas, To visitors 
to the Institution, these changes would not be apparent, as its visible 
features—museuinE and art galleries—have continued to operate on 
full schedule. In fact, hours of opening have been expanded to in¬ 
clude Sundays for the benefit of the large numbers of servico per¬ 
sonnel stationed around IVashington and passing through. But the 
time of the staff—aside from necessary curatorial work and the 
recording of observations tlic cessation of which would leault in gaps 
in the scientific record—has been devoted largely to f urn idling tech¬ 
nical information and assistance urgently needed by Army, Navy, 
and war agencies. 

Stratei^o mformatmn to Army and Navy .—The scientific staff of 
tbe Institution and its branches includes specialists in many brauebes 
of biology, geology, anthropology, astrophysics, engineering, and 
technology, and these scientists have been called upon constantly since 
Pearl Harbor to answer questions confronting Army and Navy 
officials. Tlie piisent war, covering as it does widely scattered 
regions of the earth, many of them little known to Americana, haj: 
required the assembling of Targe amounts of data on the peoples, 
geography, disease-harboring insects, animals and plants, and otlicr 
features of these far-flung regions. The Smithsonian Insti^.ution has 
been able to furnish, both directly and through the Ethnogeographic 
Board, described below, replies to hundreds of urgent questions of this 
nature, and some staff members have been In almost constant con¬ 
sultation with Army and Navy officials. Furthennore, a number of 
war-connected research projects have been assigned to the Institution, 
and its laboratory facilities have been utilized from time to time for 
Army and Navy investigations. 

Ethnoyeoyraphic Board.—-As stated in my last report, the Ethno- 
geographic Board is a nongovernmental agency, set up jointly by 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National Bescarch Council, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and the Social Science Be- 
ecarch Council, to serve as a clearinghouse between the Army, Navy, 
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and war agencies on the one liand, and the scientific and educational 
institutions of the Nation on the other, ilanj urgent reports and 
items of strategic miormation have been furnUhed by the Board prin¬ 
cipally on the peoples, gcogi^phy^ and teiuLed features of war areas. 
The ofiicca of the Board are in the Smithsonian building^ and three 
members of the Institution’s staff were assigned to assist the Director, 
Dr. IVillinm Duncan Strong. The Army and Navy found the ser¬ 
vices of the Board so useful that each appointed Liaison officers to 
facilitate contact. The Board plans to continue in operation as long 
as needed during the coming fiscal year. 

int^t'-Aiit&ncan Ooi>peraiion,—T\irong]i invitation by other agen¬ 
cies and through its own initiative, the Institution engaged in a 
number of activities designed to promote better enltural relations with 
the other American republics. Work on the tnomimental Handbook 
of South American Indians, under the editorship of Dr. Julian H. 
Steward, waa advanced materially. Volume 1, ^'’The Marginal 
Tribes,” and volume 2, **The Andean Civilizations,” went to the 
printer tovrard the close of the fiscal year, and the manuscripts of 
volumes 3 and i were well on toward completion. The editorial work 
on thiK project is financed by the State Department] and the printing 
costs will be borne by the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, os the Handbook will appear in tlm Bureau’s Bulletin 
scries. 

In September 1943 Ur, Steward was appointed Director of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology, an autonomous unit of the Bureau 
of American Ktlmology reporting to the Secretary, created to carry 
out coopenitive training in anthropological teaching and research 
with the other American republics as part of the program of the 
In terd apart mental Committee for Cooperation with the American 
Republics. The work of tlie Institute in Mexico wa^ begun in co¬ 
operation with the Escuola Nacional dc Antropologia of the Instituio 
Nacional de Antrapologfa e HIstoria, and plans were pending for 
work in several other ^American republics. Dr. Stewart! also servetl 
on the Temporary Organi?*ing Committee of the Inter-American 
Society of Antlirojiology and Geography, which had been started on 
his initmiive during tire previous year. Dr. Ralph L. Beals served 
ns scerctnty of tlie committee and editor of the quailerly jonrnal of 
the Society, Acta Americai\a. Paid membei'ship in the Society from 
all paids of tho Americas reached a total of 800. 

A vain able biological project is tho publication by the Institution 
of a '^Checklist of the Coleopterous Insects of Mexico. Central America, 
the West Indies, and South America,” hy Dr, R. E. Biackwelder. 
No list of this important insect group now exists, and entomologists of 
all the Americas will find It Indispensable in future researches. The 
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first and second parts appeared in print during the year, and the 
third part was in press. 

A number of scientists on the Institution's staff made trips to other 
American republics during the year in the furtherance of cooperative 
scientific projects in biolog>', geology, and anthropology. 

Other wartime activities . — As stated above, for the benefit of mili¬ 
tary and naval personnel and war workers the Smitlisonian and 
National Museum buildings have again been kept oi>en all day on Sun¬ 
days. To accomplish this with available funds, it was necessary to 
have the buildings closed on Monday mornings. Sunday Museum 
tours for service personnel were arranged in the Natural History 
building through cooperation with tlie U. S. O. A Field Collector’s 
Manual in Natural History was published and distributed free on 
request to Army and Navy personnel. One thousand copies each were 
turned over to the Army and Na^’y for distribution through their own 
channels. 

War Committee .—The Smithsonian War Committee appointed early 
in 1941, after canvassing fully all the possibilities of increasing the 
Institution’s usefulness in the war and embodying the results of this 
study in recommendation for action, felt that its function was fulfilled 
and asked that it be dissolved. In assenting to the dissolution of the 
committee, I wrote to the chairman, C. W. Mitman, as follows: 

1 beg to express, for myself and on behalf of the Institution, a deep sense of 
the value of the work of the committee in these several years, and the feeling 
that those of Its recommendations which have been carried through cannot but 
have been very helpful to the war effort. 

SUMMARY OF THE YEARS ACTIVITIES OF THE BRANCHES OF THE 

INSTITUTION 

National Museum .—Again this year the time of the scientific staff 
has been largely occupied with conferences on war problems with 
Army, Navy, and war agency officials and with furnishing technical 
information on requests to military and naval organizations. The 
Museum buildings have again been kept open all day on Sundays for 
the benefit of service personnel, and Sunday Museum tours were ar¬ 
ranged for them in cooi>cration with the U. S. O. New accessions 
for the year totaled 239,6-10 specimens, an increase of more than 
9,000 over last year. Among the outstanding additions to the col¬ 
lections were the following: In anthropology, an imix>rtant lot of 
material from Indian sites on DeSoto’s route through the south¬ 
eastern United States in 1539-42, a collection pertaining to the Huichol 
Indians of northern Jalisco, Mexico, and an assemblage of Muro and 
Indonesian brasses and Philippine metalwork presented to the Tafts 
during their residence in the Philippines; in biology, 2,000 mammal 
s{)ecimens from Colombia collected by Philip Herslikovitx, a bird 
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coilet^tion from thei sama country numbering 3.2SI sjTecimrn?, more 
than 10.000 mosquito specimen!? from the sanitary and niKlJcal corps 
of the armed forces, a niiolluscao collection of SljOOO Jamaican Neri* 
tidae, the valuable Chickcring herbarium of 10,&&0 plant specimens, 
and the Albert Mann diatom collection, which witli the other material 
on hand in this field makes the iluseum diatom collection one of the 
most important in the Tvorld; in gcolo^% a number of important gems 
and minerals obtained through the Roehling, Chamberlainj and Can- 
field funds, 7 new meteorites, 6 of them Unde5cril>eil falls, and 500 
specimens of rare Paleozoic fossils collected by the curator during field 
work jn Mexico; in engineering, a jeep, the prototjjxi of these vehiciefi 
made famous by World AVnr II, and a Winton automobilo of 1003, the 
first automobile to be driven across the United States; in history', a 
number of Army and Navy medals and decorations of tyjies estab¬ 
lished during the present w^ar* The few expeditions that were in the 
field during the year were related directly or indirectly to the war. 
Visitors for the year numbered l,532,7Go, an increase of 1T7.40G over 
lust year; apj>roximateIy 40 percent were service personneb Tlie 
Museum pnblishetl an Atuitml Report,3 Bulletins, 1 Contribution fram 
the National Herbarium, and 14 Proceedings papers. St off changes 
iududetl the loss by death of the ctirator of invertebrate paleontology. 
Dr. Charles E* Resser; Dr, G. Arthur Cooper was appointed curator 
to succeed him. 

XatiGTi^ GaUery of Art .—Visitors to the Crallery totrtled 2,OGO.OI1 
for the year, the largest attendance since its opening. Tliirty percent 
of the visitors were men and w'omen in the armed services. Features 
of particular infereat to service personnel w’cre the Servicemen^s 
Room, which provides a place of relaxation for them, the Sunday 
evening concerts, mid the special exhibitions. Tiie Board of Trustees 
was dii’ected by tlie Treasury Department to assume custodiaosbip of 
all works of art and exhibition material sent to this count ry for various 
exhibitions by the former French Government, and several officers 
of the Gallery w ere appointed to serve as oRicera of the ^Vmerican Com' 
mission for the Protection and Salvage of .Artistic and Historic Mon¬ 
uments in War Areas, the headquarters of which arc located in the 
Gallery building, in Maitih 1944, at the request of tlio Stato De- 
p>artmenr, the Gallery established the In ter-American Office to act 
as the official Government clearinghouso for the exchange of informa- 
lion concerning art activifes in the American republics. Tlie Gallery 
accepted a number of gifts of paintings, prints, and drawings, in¬ 
cluding & paintings and 106 prints and dnvwiiigB from Lessing J. 
RosenwflId. ^Vinong tiie 13 special exhibitions held diinng the year 
were a number relating to war subjects* More than 72.0ti0 people 
attendee! tlie various j^rograms conducted by the Gallery's educational 
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department; tliese included Gallery tours, discussions of the ^'Picture 
of the Week,” and lectures on special topics* 

/^^atioTial Colhctton of Fine —The aiinun! meeting of the 

^Smithsonian Art Commission ^’as again omitted because of scar con¬ 
ditions* TJi c Cnmin ission lost one member bv d eat h—Dr, Frederick P. 
Keppel, a member since 1932, Four miniatures ivere acquired through 
Uie Catherine Walden Mjer fund. Several proffered gifts of art 
works are being held for action of the Art Commission at its nest 
meeting. A number of paintings and other art works have been ac¬ 
cepted by tho Xational Collection ns loans; other paintings and 
miniatures belonging to the Collection have been lent to museums and 
art galleries, mostly for special eshibitiona. Only one painting was 
purchased from tlie Henry Ward Ranger fund, ‘*Fiflecnth Century 
French Madonna and Child,” by Harry W. Watrotis. Eight special 
exhibitions were held during tlie year, as follows: Oil paintings and 
other art works by Ceferino Paleiicia, of Briexico; water colors of 
Mexico by Walter B. Swan, of Omaha, Xebr.; ininiiitiires by 52 artists 
of tlie Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters; water colors and 
block prints by Ralph H. Avery, United States Xavy; paintings by 
John Mix Stanley, Jane C. Stanley, and Alice Stanley Acheson; paint¬ 
ings and other art works fay tlie National League of American Pen 
Women; **Portraits of Leading American JiTegro Citizens,” bv Mrs. 
Laura Wheeler Waring, of Philadelphia, and Mrs* Betsy Graves 
Reyneau, of i\'ashington; and mural paintings from the cave^i of 
India and other paintings of India fay Sarkis Katchndourian, of Xcw 
York City. 

Freer o/Ar^.—Additions to the collections included Chinese 

bronzes, ceramics, jade, and painting; Japanese lacquer and painting; 
ami one Armenian manuscript. Ikfuch of the time of the staff was de¬ 
voted to war work for several Government agencies, including Jap¬ 
anese translations, compilation of a glossniy of Chinese geographical 
and topograhpical terms, and the examination of Japanese documents. 
The Director attended a meeting in New York of the Committee of 
the American Council of Learned Societies on Protection of Cultural 
Treasures in TVar Areas. Yisitoi-s to the Gallery totaled 62,4G2 for 
the year. Fifteen groups received instruction by staff members. 

FiiretHi of Amffriean Ethnolo^^ —Emphasis on activities concerned 
with Ijutin America has continued during the year. Dr. M. W. 
Stirling. Chief of the Bureau, directed the Sixth National Geographic 
Society—Smithsonian Institution expedition to Mexico, locating sev* 
era! new arclieulogical sites in southern Vemcniz, Tabasco, and 
Campeche. Dr. J. R. Swanton read the proof of his extensive work 
on “The Indians of the Southeastern United States,” and completed 
a manuscript on the much discussed Norse expeditions to America. 
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Dr. Swanton retired at the end of the year after 44 years of service. 
In continuation of his studies of Indian lan^agcs, Dr. J. P. Harring¬ 
ton discovered evidence that the two South American languages 
Quechua and Aymara are related to the Uokan of western North 
America, the first time a linguistic relationship between North and 
South America has been indicated. Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., in¬ 
vestigated a prehistoric Indian burial near Abilene, Tex., his studies 
indicating that the burial was made about 10,000 years ago. Dr. 
Rol)erts also assembled and edited a manual, ^Survival on Land and 
Sea,” which was prepared for the Navy by ilie Ethnogeographic 
Board and the staff of the Smithsonian Institution. Dr. J. H. 
Steward continued work on the Handbook of South American Indians. 
He was appointed Director of the Institute of Social Anthropology, 
an autonomous unit of the Bureau reporting to the Secretory, on 
September 1, 1043. Dr. Alfred M^traux, of the Bureau staff, was ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Director of the above Institute on September 18, 
1943. Dr. H. B. Collins, Jr., served os Assistant Director of the 
Ethnogeogmphic Board, conducting researches connected with 
regional and other information requested by the Army, Navy, and 
war agencies. Dr. W. N. Fenton served as research associate of the 
Board and participated in a survey of area and language teaching 
in the Army Specialized Training Program and the Civil Affairs 
Training Schools in American universities and colleges. Dr. H. G. 
Bameit, who joined the Bureau staff in December 1943, served as 
executive secretary of a committee formed under the sponsorship of 
the Ethnogeographic Board for the purpose of assembling data upon 
the existing state of our scientific knowledge of the Pacific island area. 
Miss Frances Densmore, a collaborator of the Bureau completed a 
mantiscript on “Omaha Music.” Tlie Bureau published its Annual 
Report and six Bulletins during the year. 

Intematioiuil Exc/utnget ,—The International Exchange Service 
acts as the official agency of the United States Government for the 
interchange of governmental and scientific publications between this 
country and all other countries. The total number of packages of 
such material handled during the fiscal year was 407,764, weighing 
243.180 pounds. Shipments to foreign countries continued to be 
greatly curtailed by war conditions. All countries in the Western 
Hemisphere received shipments ns usual, but in the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere, the only countries to which shipments could be made were 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Portugal, the U. S. S. R., Union 
of South Africa, India, Australia, and New Zealand. In normal 
times 93 sets of United States official publications are sent abroad 
through the Exchange Service. At present, however, only 58 sets 
can be sent, the other 35 sets being held until after the war. 
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National Zoological Park .—In spito of expected difficulties in 
obtain mg food and supplies and those resulting froiift manpower 
shortages, the Park and the animal collection were maintained in good 
condition and continued to bo usetl and appreciated by large numbers 
of visitors. The total for the year reached 1,803,5323 including a large 
proportion of service personnel. Ifany requests for information on 
biological problems were received from the Army and Navy and other 
Governnlent agencies, and numerous schools and medical and other 
groups came to study the collections. Very few animals could be 
obtained by purchase, but a number of desimble sx>ecimens were 
received by exchange and as gifts from Army pcrsonticl and others 
interested in the Park. Births and hatchings at the Park totaled 73 
mammals, 180 birds, and 126 reptiles. Lasses by death included the 
African rhinoceros, the maned wolf, and other animals, birds, and 
reptiles, including a large python that measured well over 95 feet 
in length and wcighesl 305 jjounds. At the close of the year the col¬ 
lection totaled 2,626 animals representing 036 species and subspecies. 

A$trophyslcal Ohservatory.- —In the division of astrophysics! re¬ 
search, secret war research problems occupied most of the time of two 
members of tlie staff; the other members were engaged in reducing 
and determining the statistical correction for the solar-coustant work 
of the three Smitlisonian observing stations at Alontezuma, Chile. 
Table ^fountain, Calif., and Tyrone, N. Alei., since 1&39. Most of 
the Director’s work consisted in the study of solar-constant variation 
and asociated solar changed in connection with the weather, resulting 
in tlie publication of a paper entitled ^Weather Predetermined by 
Solar Variation." Ag unusual weather conditions nro expected dur¬ 
ing the coming year following a predicted depression of the solar con¬ 
stant, every effort vens made to keep the three observing stations in 
O'peration. In spite of manpower shortages, this was accomplished 
by the assistance of tlie wives of the field directors in observing and 
computing. In the division of radiation and organij^is, the stuff 
was occupied mainly with war research projects. 

TtTE E.STAHLrSHMErN'r 

The Smithsonian Institution was created by act of CoTugress in 
L846, according to the terms of the will of James Smithson, of Eng¬ 
land, who in 1896 betjueathed his property to tlia United States of 
America ^‘to found at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an eatablislunent for the increase and diffusion of knowl¬ 
edge among men." In receiving the property and accepting the trust. 
Congress determined that the Federjil Government was without 
authority to administer the trust directly, and, therefore, conKtUuted 
an ‘‘establishment” whose statutory' members are “’the President, the 
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Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the heads of tlie executive 
departments.” 

'THE liOARD OF REGENTS 

The Board suffered the loss by death of one member, Senator Charles 
L. McNar}’, of Oregon, who died on February 25, 1944. He had served 
as a Senatorial regent since January 23,1935. 

The roll of regents during tl»e liscal year was as follows: Harlan 
F. Stone, Chief Justice of the United States, Chancellor; Henry A. 
Wallace, Vice President of the United Slates; members froni the 
Senate—Alben W. Barkley, Bennett Champ Clark; members from 
the House of Representatives—Clarence Cannon, Foster Steams, Ed¬ 
ward E. Cox; citizen members—Frederic A. Delano, Washington, 
D. C.; Roland S. Morris, Pemisylvania; Harvey N. Davis, New Jersey; 
Arthur H. Compton, Illinois; Vannevar Bush, Washington, D. C.; and 
Frederic C. Walcott, Connecticut 

Proceedingn .—The annual meeting of the Board of Regents was held 
on January 14,1944. The regents present were Chief Justice Harlan 
F. Stone, Chancellor; Vice President Henry A. Wallace; Representa¬ 
tives Clarence Cannon, Foster Steams, and Edward E. Cox; citizen 
regents Frederic A. Delano, Roland S. Morris, Harvey N. Davis, 
Arthur H. Compton, and Vannevar Bush; and tlie Secretary, Dr. 
Charles G. Abbot. 

Tl)e Secretary presented his annual report covering the activities 
of the parent Institution and of the several Government branches, 
and including the financial reiwrt of the executive committee, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, which was accepted by the Board. 
The usual resolution authorizing the expenditure by the Secretary 
of tlie income of the Institution for tlie fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, was adopted by the Board. 

The Secretarj’ stated that in order that the employees paid from 
Smithsonian funds might share the same liberalized retirement ad¬ 
vantages as the Government-paid employees in the Institution, a bill 
covering this matter (S. 1558) had been introduced by Senator Bark¬ 
ley and referred to the Senate Committee on the Civil Service. 

Owing to the exigencies of wartime travel, the aiuiual meeting of 
the Smithsonian Art Commission, usually held in December, was 
again omitted. 

The Board formally ratified certain resolutions adopted by a mail 
vote authorizing the Secretary to execute an indenture dated March 
31, 1943, by Samuel H. Kre.‘js and the Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
Humifying and amending an indenture dated June 29, 1939, by the 
same parties, and further authorizing the Secretary to accept the 
offer of additional art objects by these parties for the collections of 
the National Gallery of Art. 
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A resolution ivas adopted providing for the appointment of com¬ 
mittees to handle matters connected with the proposed celebration 
in 11H6 of the centenary of the founding of tlie Institution. 

In his special report the Secretory outlined to the regents some 
of the more important wartime activities carried on by the Institution 
and its several branches. 

FINANCES 

A statement on finances will be found In the report of the ciccu- 
tive committee of the Board of Regents, page 110. 

TWEIATIl ARTHUR LECTURE 

Under the terms of the will of the late James Arthur, of New 
York, the Smithsonian Institution received in 1931 a fund, part of 
the income from which should be used for an annual lecture on some 
aspect of the science of the sun. 

The twelfth Arthur lecture was given by Secretary C. G. Abbot 
on February 29, 1&14, under the title ‘^Solar Variation and Weather.” 
Tho lecture will b* published with illustrations in the Report of the 
Smiltisouian Institution for 1944. 

The 11 previous Arthur lectures have been as follows: 

U Tbe CompositloQ cif tic Sun. bjr Henry Norria Russell, prcifessor of 
aflTrouomy ut Prlnrttoa UolterBlljr. JnntiQry 27. 1032. 

IL QmTiiatlOQ In tlie Solar System, by Ernest WilHatn Brown, profeesor 
of nuitbenifitlw) at Tale Uul'vrftltf. JanunTT ^Tj. ItiQA 

3. How the San Wnrcaa tbe EJirth, by Cborles 0. Abbott Secretary ot tbo 

Smltlisoclan InsUtutlou. Ftbnuiry 1034. 

4. The Sun's Bhioc »monB tbo Stars, l>y WuUer S. Adama, director of 

tlie Uouut WLl&oc ObsorviitoiT. Deeemtjtr IS. 1U34. 

3. Sun Rays oncl rinnt Life* by Earl S. Jahuston, asaiitatit dlfectnr of 
the dlTlfilott of mdLaUon and org:arilBar£. Smlthsonloa InetltutLoa. 
February 25. :03«. 

a. Discoveries from E^Upfle ExpcdUlons. by Snmve]. Alfred Mitcbell, di¬ 
rector of tbe Leandcr MeCoriuick Obsonotory, University of Yir- 
j^tnln. Fobnjnry 9, ItJST. 

7. Tbtf Sun and the Atnioaiibere, by Hnrlnn True Stetson, resenreb aaso- 

dale, ilajssiichuselta liisiJtuto of Tecbnology. February 24, 103S. 

8. Sun WorsfatpH by Herbert J. Sj^lndcn, curator of American Indian Art 

and PrlmlElve Culture, BroobJyn !llnseuma February 21.1B39. 

9. Solar Prcimlnenccs In Motion, by Hubert It McMntb, director of tlie 

McMatb-Hulbcrt Obseiratory of tbe University of Micblgao. Janu¬ 
ary Id, llMO. 

19. Btobifflcol EfTeel-^t of Solar TtndEatlon on Hlgbor .Anlmnls and Man, by 
Brian O'Brien, professor of Fbysloloelcnl Optics, University of 
Roebester. February 25, Iftll. 

II. Tbe Sun and tbe Esrtb's Mapnetlc Field, by Jobn A Fleming, Dexuirt- 
ment of Terreatrinl Maiinetlam, Camegle Xastltutlon of Washington. 
Fcbrnary 26. 1942. 
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PUBUCATION8 

The Institution’s publication program has again emphasized ma¬ 
terial pertaining to the vrar or to Latin America as a part of its 
endeavor to make every phase of its activities serve a useful wartime 
purpose. 

The papers in the series Smithsonian War Background Studies 
continued to be in great demand, partiailarly from Army and Navy 
organizations and personnel. Seven numbers were issued during the 
yeai^Nos. 13 to 19—and No. 20, on China, appeared soon after the 
close of the year. A list of these, as well as otlicr publications of the 
year, will be found in appendix 10. The demand for the War Back¬ 
ground papers continued to increase until it became necessary to make 
a charge for copies requested by civilians and for large lots of copies 
ordered by service organizations, while continuing the free service 
distribution of single copies and small lots. Soon after the close of the 
year the total number of copies of Nos. 1-20 printed by the Institution 
had reached 201,500, and 211,525 additional copies have been ordered 
for the Army and Navy, a grand total of nearly half a million books, 

A pocket-size field collectors’ manual was published with the aim 
of providing a worth-while activity for service personnel stationed in 
areas not actually in the fighting zones. The manual gives detailed 
directions for preparing, preserving, and packing specimens of 
animals, plants, and minerals. This book also is given free to service 
personnel and sold to civilians. 

In the Miscellaneous Collections series, a paper intended chiefly 
for the use of medical officers was issued under the title “The Feeding 
Apparatus of Biting and Disease-carrying Flics: A A\artimc Con¬ 
tribution to Medical Entomology,” by R, E. Snodgrass. Several 
hundred copies were made available to Army and Navy medical per¬ 
sonnel. Also for use in connection with wartime medical problems 
in the Pacific theater, it was necessary to reprint an edition of a 
previous paper, “Molluscan Intermediate Hosts of the Asiatic Blood 
Fluke, Sehuttosomo japonicum^ and Species Confused with Them,” by 
Paul Bartsch. 

Many papers in all series of Smithsonian publications dealt with 
studies in biology and anthropology of the other American republics, 
as a part of the Government’s program of improving cultural rela¬ 
tions between the Americas. In the Miscellaneous Collections a sur¬ 
vey of existing archeological knowledge of the Andean region ap¬ 
peared under the title “Cross Sections of New World Prehistory: A 
Brief Report on the Work of the Institute of Andean Research, 1941- 
1942,” by William Duncan Strong. The Smithsonian Annual Report 
included a comprehensive paper on the “Past and Present Status of 
the Marine Mammals of ^uth America and the West Indies,” by 
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Remington Kellogg. National Museum publications included a num¬ 
ber of Proceedings papers on various phases of biology in Latin 
America and a Bulletin entitled “Checklist of the Coleopterous In¬ 
sects of Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and South Amer¬ 
ica,” parts 1 and 2, by Richard E. Blackwelder. This last will be an 
essential tool for all future entomological work in Latin America, 
In the series Contributions from the United States National Her¬ 
barium appeared “Taxonomic Studies of Tropical American Plants,” 
by C. V. Morton. The Bureau of American Ethnology published four 
Bulletins on the archeology of Mexico, among them one entitled “Stone 
Monuments of Southern Mexico,” by Matthew W. Stirling. 

The total number of publications issued during the year was 
67, and 172,027 copies of the various series were distributed. 

LIBRARY 

The Smithsonian library has been increasingly used by the Army, 
Navy, and war agencies. In the Museum branch library alone, 5^ 
requests for information from these .sources were recorded. Tire 
branch libraries of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the Astro- 
physical Observatory were also frequently called upon, and the 
staff of the Ethnogeographic Board used all the branch libraries in 
search of material needed to aid the armed services and war agencies. 
Through tlie Library of Congress, the Smithsonian library is co¬ 
operating with the American Library Association in collecting material 
to aid libraries in war areas. The gradual decline in the receipt of 
publications from abroad has continued, but domestic scientific series 
showed very little decline. Changes in library procedure shortened 
the interval between the receipt of new publications and their avail¬ 
ability for use. Statistics of the year’s activities show 194 new 
exchanges arranged, 4.422 “wants” received, 6,673 volumes and pam¬ 
phlets cataloged, 11,360 books and periodicals loaned, and 1,683 vol¬ 
umes sent to the bindery. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. G. Abbot, Secretary. 



APPENDIX 1 

KEPOKT ON THE UNITED STATES NATION^VL MUSEUM 

Sib: I have die honor to submit the following report on die con¬ 
dition and operation of the National Museum for the fiscal year 
ended June 30,1944. 

Appropriations for the maintenance and operation of the National 
Museum for the year totaled $929^, which was $37,369 more than 
for the previous year. 


TUB MUSEUM IN WABTIME 

Visitors during the year numbered 1,532,765, an increase of 177,496 
over those of die previous fiscal year; approximately 40 percent of 
all visitors were men and women in uniform. 

Although the possibility of enemy attack on Washington became 
steadily less, measures for safeguard of visitors, collecdons, and build¬ 
ings were continued in force. The air-raid defense organization re¬ 
mained in operation under the direction of the general defense co¬ 
ordinator, F. M. Setzler, head curator of antliropologj’. Collections 
removed from the buildings as a precaution against enemy attack 
were inspected i*egiilarly, and careful guard was maintained over 
them. 

As a result of a recommendation by the Smidisonian War Committee 
a free guide service through the National Musemn for members of 
the armed forces was arranged dirough the U. S. O. groups of Wash¬ 
ington. Under the direcdon of F. M. Seuler a route was estab¬ 
lished within the Natural History building and a script was pre¬ 
pared describing the exhibits selected for the tour. Classes for in¬ 
structing the volunteer hostesses ^were held on Sunday afternoons 
from August 22 to October 17, 1943, and during February 1944. On 
October 24 the first U. S. O. guide service for men and women in 
uniform was inaugurated. Tours were conducted each Sunday at 
15-minute intervals from 11 a, m. to 8:30 p. m. Each tour required 
approximately 45 minutes. From October 24.1943, to June 25, 1944, 
5,325 military visitors were escorted through the building. Credit 
for tlie success of this service is due to the excellent cooperation of 
U. S. O. headquarters, to the chairman and head receptionist. Miss 
Margaret Bledsoe, and to other U. S. O. hostesses. 
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Requests for information from the various war agencies continued 
to come to the staff during the year, and numerous war services 
were rendered by most of the laboratories and by many individuals 
on the staff. 

Dr. Remington Kellogg, curator of mammals, served as chairman 
of the American delegation at the International Conference on the 
Regulation of Whaling in Ltmdon during January 1044. At the 
request of the National Research Council, Dr. Kellogg prepared text, 
keys, distribution maps, and illustrations of monkeys known to be 
susceptible to infection by malarial parasites to aid in studies of 
malaria in man. Other services provided by the personnel of the 
division of mammals to officers of special Army and Navy units 
and other agencies concerned with the war included the furnishing of 
information relative to the distribution and identification of mam¬ 
mals involved in the transmission of diseases. Herbert G. Deignan, 
associate curator of birds, assisted in work on maps and on geographic 
names of the Far East and in a compilation of literature dealing with 
parts of that area. Dr. Doris Cochran, associate curator of reptiles 
and amphibians, assisted the Surgeon General’s Office in the prepara¬ 
tion of lists of .tVsiatic reptiles. Personnel of the division of fishes 
furnished information in resi>on6o to numerous inquiries relative to 
dangerous, poisonous, and useful fishes, methods of fishing, sound¬ 
making fishes, and emergency fishing equipment. l^Iany identifica¬ 
tions were made in tlie division of insects, particularly of mosquitoes, 
mites, and ectoparasites, and information was supplied on the habits of 
tliese forms, at the request of the Army and Navy. About 1,200 
specimens of insects and Acarina were specially mounted on pins and 
approximately 450 slide mounts w’ere made for use in Army and Navy 
training centers throughout the country in training programs in 
which health problems arc involved. In addition, nearly 200 officers 
assigned to malaria sun'ey or control units, or to similar activities, 
received instructions or otlier help from personnel of the division, and 
information on the disease-bearing insects of specific foreign areas 
was furnished the Division of Medical Intelligence of the Surgeon 
General’s Office. At the request of the National Research Council, 
Dr. Paul Bartsch, curator of mollusks, served as a member of a com¬ 
mittee charged with the preparation of a list of helminth parasites of 
the Southwest Pacific and their intermediate hosts. Dr. E. H. Walker, 
assistant curator of plants, prepared an account of the emergency 
food plants of the Tropics. Paul S. Conger, associate curator of the 
section of diatoms, studied samples of material involved in the fouling 
of ships, mines, and other marine structures. He likewise prepared a 
bibliography of literature concerning the value of plankton as food. 
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Services of the department of anthropology dealt with a wide variety 
of subjects relating to people in the Caribbean islands, Pacific and 
Indonesian areas, Oceania, Micronesia, Burma, Japan, China, the 
Philippine Islands, Central America, Europe, and Africa. The in¬ 
formation furnished included suggestions for Tropical and Arctic 
clothing, and footgear for aviators, water supply, population, primi¬ 
tive weapons, hoiLse types, degree of western influence, physical char¬ 
acteristics, and leather products. ITie collections of the division were 
used in a study of the resources of particular strategic geographical 
areas with a view to conservation of shipping space. Dr. T. Dale 
Stewart was granted a 6-month furlough to teach anatomy to Army 
and Navy medical students at the Washington University School of 
Medicine in St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Waldo R. Wedel, associate curator 
of archeology, was detailed for special services to the Military Plan¬ 
ning Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, War Department, 
from September 1943 to March 1944. The division of physical 
anthropology supplied the Office of Strategic Services with photo¬ 
graphs of various eastern ph 3 rsicnl types. It also supplied detailed 
data on average body weights of Europeans and various peoples of 
the Far East to the Office of the Quartermaster General. 

In the department of geology, two members of the staff, in coopera¬ 
tion with the Geological Institute of Mexico, have continued field 
studies in the economic geology of that country as a part of the war 
effort. Curator W. F. Foshag spent the year on detail from the 
Museum in a continuation of the supervision of surveys for strategic 
minerals in Mexico. Dr. G. A. Cooper, similarly, spent 3 months in 
the field in Sonora concluding studies begun last year on the stratified 
rocks. The results, soon to be published, will be useful in the location 
of new mineral areas. Dr. Cooper also concluded field work on the 
project dealing with the subsurface geology of the Devonian rocks 
of Illinois, obtaining information for use in the oil de%*elopment of 
that and neighboring States. 

Members of the geological staff in the home office have been more 
occupied than ever before in furnishing information to the various 
war agencies. Tliese sendees have included such diverse items as the 
preparation of analyses, assisting in selecting and grading calcite for 
the War Production and other Boards, editing a scientific volume for 
an allied country, and furnishing information of all kinds to an ever- 
increasing num^r of service men and women visiting the Museum. 

Other services, especially from the department of engineering and 
industries, have included the following: 

Construction of two demonstration models of new ordnance devices 
for the National Inventors’ Council: transfer of a series of model 
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buildings to the War Department, Corps of Engineers, Camouflage 
Section; information on revolving airfoils to the Technical Data 
laboratory, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; furnishing photographs 
for Navy training films; identification of woods; also information on 
properties and uses of woods for Navy Department, War Production 
Bojird, Foreign Economic Administration, and Inter-American De¬ 
velopment Commission; methods of preser^’ing specimens of dehy¬ 
drated foods for War Food Administration; advice on disposition 
of hemp proiluced in Kentucky to Commodity Credit Corporation; 
assistance in drawing up contract specifications involving a true lock¬ 
stitch in sewing safety seams, to United States Maritime Commission; 
suitability of palmyra fiber as a substitute for rattan for stiff brushes 
to the Navy Department; and aid in the training of document in¬ 
spectors of Federal Bureau of Investigation in identification of various 
printing processes. 

COLLECTIONS 

Accessions for the year numbered 1,159 separate lots, totaling 
239,640 specimens. This was an increase over those receive<l last year 
of 9,409 specimens, but a decrease of 18 in the number of accessions. 
Specimens were accessioned by the five departments as follows: An¬ 
thropology, 852; biology, 229,r)46; geology, 3,4G6; engineering and 
industries, 1A88; historj^ 4383. Most of the accessions were gifts 
from individuals or specimens transferred from other Government 
agencies. The more important of these are summarized below. 
Catalog entries in all departments now total 18,098,775. 

Anthropology .—^The division of archeology received an important 
gift of 115 lots of potsherds and other materials from various Indian 
sites, many of which arc on or near the presumed route of De Soto’s 
expedition of 1539-42 through the southeastern United States. Two 
gold-and-silver book ends, reflecting the Tiahuanacan style of archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture, were presented by Vice President Henry k. 
Wallace, who received them ns gifts from the Cliamber of Commerce 
in Bolivia, on the occasion of his visit to La Paz. The division of 
ethnology was presentc<l with a documented collection (159 speci¬ 
mens) pertaining to the Huichol Indians of northern Jalisco. Two 
other important collections received by the division were 26 oil por¬ 
traits of Navaho, Apache, and Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico, painted by Carl Moon, and an assemblage of excellent ex¬ 
amples of Moro and Indonesian brasses and Philippine metalwork, 
which had been presented to the late President and Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, during their residence in the Philippines. 

Biology .—The largest single collection received by the division of 
mammals in the past 25 years consisted of about 2,400 specimens from 
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Colombia, collected bj Philip Hershkovitz during his tenure of the 
Walter Kiithbone Bacon Traveling Scholarship of the Smithsonian 
Institution. From the Fish and Wildlife Service came by transfer 
the yearns second-largest mammalian acces^on, 624 mammals from 
various North American localities. A beaked whale foetus, about 7 
feet long, the largest in the National collections, is also notable. 

As in the division of mammals, the largest accession of the year 
to the division of birds came from Colombia. This collection com¬ 
prised 3,261 specimens, sufficient to give the Museum a reasonably 
complete representation of the bird life of northeastern Colombia. 
A smaller avian collection, 85 specimens, also from Colombia, repre¬ 
sents localities not included in the larger collection first mentioned. 
Another collection included 20 species of birds hitherto unrepresented 
in the study series. 

As a result of exchanges with other institutions, several species 
of reptiles and amphibians hitherto unrepresented or poorly repre¬ 
sented in the Museum have been added to tlie collections. Specimens 
from the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Jamaica, and Hon¬ 
duras were received, and 60 turtles, lizards, snakes, and frogs were 
contributed by Philip Hershkovitz, through the Walter Hathbone 
Bacon Traveling Scholarship. 

hixchanges consummated during the year brought much valuable 
material, including 821 cotypes, to the division of fishes. Smaller 
ichthyological collections, received os gifts, also included type ma¬ 
terial and some specimens from tj’pe localities not pre^nously repre¬ 
sented in the National collections. 

The vital and significant role played by entomology and entomol¬ 
ogists in the war is reflected in the host of mosquitoes and mosquito 
larvae received from tlie sanitary and medical corps of the armed 
forces—more than 10,000 specimens. About 67,000 bees, butterflies, 
and insects, including some holotype and paratype material, came as 
gifts and by transfer from other Govenunent departments. 

Seven of the years accessions in the division of marine invertebrates 
included tj'pe material. Especially noteworthy is the fact that dur¬ 
ing the post year seven accessions, totaling 2,380 specimens, many of 
them rare, were collected and donated to tlie Museum by men in the 
armed forces. 

The collection of Mexican land shells in the division of mollusks 
was materially enhanced by three gifts, totaling 1,490 specimens. The 
largest known single collection of Jamaican representatives of the 
molluscan family Neritidae, consisting of 51,000 specimens and ac¬ 
companying 850 microscopic slides, came as a gift. 

Several valuable accessions in the form of types and cotypes came 
to the helminthological collections as gifts. These included species of 
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the genera OchotereneUaj Ckoledocystus, Choricotyl^^ Diphylloboth' 
riunif Oexostoma, Cyclocotyla^ and Raillietina, 

Among the 89 echinoderms accessioned were 6 undescribed species, 
6 paratypcs of new ophiurans, and 2 intei'csting abnormal starfishes. 

Outstandmg among the 36,240 plants'received during the year was 
the Chickering herbarium of approximately 10,550 specimens. This 
herbarium, formed by the late John White Chickering, Jr., is a valu¬ 
able addition as it includes material of historical importance from 
collections not at all or scantily represented previously. AJso in¬ 
cluded are numerous specimens from the District of Columbia, of 
which many were collected in plant habitats now destroyed. Most 
of tlie smaller collections received came from South American or 
West Indian localities. Of special importance among these were 
about 2,500 specimens of bamboos, including an unusually good repre¬ 
sentation of vegetative structures important to the field identification 
of the bamboos. 

The AJbert Mann diatom collection, consisting of approximately 
8,000 slides of mounted specimens, more than 10,000 samples of crude 
diatom material, and over 200 negatives and 300 lantern slides, trans¬ 
ferred from the Carnegie Institution of Washington, was formally 
accessioned during the year. In combination with the other material 
this makes the Museum collection of diatoms one of the most im¬ 
portant in the world. 

Otology. —Income from the Roebling fund, provided for the pur¬ 
chase of important gems and minerals, was used to procure 31 gem 
stones of rare quality ond high exhibition value and 2 mineral acces¬ 
sions, consisting of 4 unusually formed quartx crystals and 8 trans¬ 
parent colorless scheelites. A beautiful pink Brazilian topaz of 34.1 
carats was acquired through the Frances Lea Chamberlain fund, and 
the Canfield endowment fund provided two specimens of libethenite 
and a covellitc. Several important single accessions came as the result 
of the associate curators efforts to interest people in making collec¬ 
tions for the Museum. By transfer from another Government de¬ 
partment the division of mineralogy and ]>etrology received specimens 
of weinschenite (yttrium phosphate), representing the first occurrence 
of this rare mineral in the .United States. 

Seven new meteorites were added to the collection, six of them being 
undescribed falls. 

The largest addition to the ore collection consisted of a series of 
manganese and chromium ores from world-wide foreign deposits. 

The most important new material received by the division of in¬ 
vertebrate paleontology and paleobotany consisted of 500 specimens of 
rare Paleozoic fossils collected by the curator during his field work 
in northwestern Sonora, Mexico. 
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Plaster casts of type fossils today have great scientific value, in 
view of the destruction taking, place in foreign museums. Such a 
cast, an important English Carboniferous crinoid, the holotype and 
only specimen of which was in the ill-fated Bristol Museum,^ was 
received as a gift. Numerous types and holotypes of foraminifers, 
bryozoans, mollusks, echinoids, cephalopods, and corals were welcome 
additions to the collection. Important among the acquisitions of 
specimens of fossil vertebrates was a composite skeleton of an extinct 
antelope, as well as casts of the following i Complete skull of a curious 
three-homed antelope; type specimen of a flying reptile; and skeleton 
of a rare Trias^sic armored reptile. The ichnite collection was en¬ 
riched by nine slabs containing the trails of ParamphihiuJt didactylus^ 
once considered a vertebrate animal but now regarded as a horseshoe 

c**ab. • 1 

Engificering and indtutries .—^From the standpoints of historical 

merit and of popular appeal first honors among the acquisitions of 
the year in this department are bestowed upon two automobiles. One 
of these is a U. S. Army Vi-ton, 4x4 truck, one of the first of 62 of 
these vehicles built in IJMO, and the prototype of these vehicles 
made famous by World War IT. The other is a Winton, 1903, the 
first automobile to be driven across the United States, a trip that re¬ 
quired 63 days on the road. Outstanding among the gifts to the 
watercraft collection was an original kerosene-burning brass bulk¬ 
head lantern of the first S. S. Mauretania^ 1907-37, presented by 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, The lantern now stands in the exhibi¬ 
tion case containing the handsome model of this famous vessel pre¬ 
sented to the Museum by the President several years ago. 

Through the Textile Color Card Association of the United States, 
the textile section received the ninth edition of the Standard Color 
Card, with its two supplements, the United States Arms and Serv¬ 
ices Color Card and the United States Army, Standard Thread Card. 
The Association is supported by textile manufacturers and representa¬ 
tive firms of almost every industry using color. Tliese fims agree to 
have their products match the colors included in the official standard 
card, resulting in a great saving of time to consumers in obtaining 
exact shades of colors in materials that arc to be used together. This 
standardization is especially valuable to the United States Arms and 
Services, each service having an official color requirement for its uni¬ 
forms, trimmings, badges, and similar equipment The Standard 
Thread Card is furnished by the Quartermaster Oenerars office to 
quartermaster depots and contractors making clothing or equipage 
for the United States Army. 

An important accession in the section of chemical industries was 
an exhibit illustrating the chemistry and applications of refined alpha- 
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cellulose derived from wood pulp. Since the military services* re¬ 
quirements for ordnance purposes cover practically all the annual 
production of cotton 1 inters, the manufacturers of rayon found it 
necessary to turn to alpha-cellulose for their raw material. The appli¬ 
cations of the wood-pulp cellulose shown in the exhibit include rayon, 
molded and laminated plastics, cellophane, artificial leather, rayon 
tire-cord fabric, and electric-arc welding rods. 

An interesting addition to tlie collection of commercial furs was 
a gift from Vice President Henry A. Wallace of two robes made 
from strips of vicuna skins. The robes were presented to him by 
Miss Rosa Prado, daughter of the President of Peru, on the occasion 
of Mr. Wallace’s good-will tour. 

In the division of medicine and public health the most valuable 
items were added to the section of pharmacy. Tliese included a com¬ 
plete exhibit illustrating the manufacture and use of dried blood 
plasma now effectively employed by our armed forces; a series of ob¬ 
jects picturing the method of obtaining penicillin, the recently dis¬ 
covered miracle-performing bacteriostatic drug; and a collection out¬ 
lining the life history of Carl Wilhelm Scheele, the internationally 
famous apothecary. To the history of medicine section was added 
the first portable X-ray machine Imown to have been operated suc¬ 
cessfully on a battlefield. 

The outstanding accession in the section of graphic arts was a French 
color print of the eighteenth century, “L’Amant Surpris,** by C. M. 
Descourtis after F. Scliall. This type of print, the estampft galante, 
is highly prized and much sought after by collectors. Descourtis 
was one of the important engravers of the period, and it is said that 
“L’Amant Surpris” is one of his masterpieces. Walter Tittle, a well- 
known drj’point artist, presented the section with 19 examples of his 
work, following his special exhibition in the Museum. VOKS. the 
SoAiet Russian Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
gave the ^tion six war posters produced by the hand-stencil process. 
No printing equipment is necessarj’ in making posters of this kind, 
which the Russians have developed to a high degree. Guerrilla artists 
have used this method extensively in occupied territories where the 
absence of printing and transportation facilities eliminates other 
methods. 

IJUtory .—The collection of civil, naval, marine, and military medals 
and decorations was increased by specimens of several awards of 
these tjT>e8 established during the present war. Among these were 
specimens of the Air Medal, awarded to members of the armed forces 
of the United States who have distinguished themselves since Sep¬ 
tember 8. m9, by meritorious achievement in flight It is second onlv 
to the Distinguished Flying Cross. They include also specimens of 
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the decorations representing the four degrees of the Legion of Merit, 
nameiji Chief Comniaiider, Coimuiinder, Officer, and Legionnaire. 
These deeorutions are for award to tlie personiiel of armed forces of 
the United States and die Philippines, and of the armed fore^ of 
friendly foreign nations, dlie recipients must have distinguislied 
ihemseives by exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance 
of outstanding services since tire Presidential proclamiition of emer¬ 
gency, September 8, 1939. These decorations are the first to be 
founded by the United Stales Government for award to foreigners. 
Other specimens ilhistrute the Merchant Marine Distinguislied Serv¬ 
ice Medal and tlie aiariiier'e Medal. The of these wos established 
for award to any person in the American ilercliant Marine who on 
or after September 3, 1939, ^hus distinguislied himself • • ^ in 

the line of duty.'^ The second is awarded to any seaman w'ho, w^e 
servijig on a aliip during the war period, is wounded, 511110111 physical 
injury, or suffers through dangerous exposure as the lesult of an act 
of an enemy of the United Slates- 

The collection of uuifoims was increased by the addition of several 
United States Army and United States Military Academy umforms 
of the early part of the twentieth century. Uniforms of tlie types 
woin by Army nuiaos and oflicers and members of the ^esmeu s x\.rm3' 
Corps were received from the \\*ar De[)artment- A series of German 
and Japanese uniforms captured m Italy and the Aleutian Islands 
was received as a loan from the ar Department. 

An inteiestitig gift to the philatelic collection was it series of 
Aguinaldo (Philippine) stamps totaling more titan 2,000 specimens. 
A cover franked with a 2-ctnt red Aguiniildo stamp postmarked 
Hatiian, the locality famous for ihe valiant fight against the Japanese 
of the American foi-ces under the leadership of Gen. Douglas Muc- 
Artliur, is included. Among the stamps transferml by the I"ost 
Office Department was a special series of 12 United States stamps 
oommcmorjiting the Euroj^ean countries that have been overrun and 
occupied by the Axis powers — ‘Albania, Austna, Belgium, Checho¬ 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Norway, The Nether¬ 
lands, Poland, and Yugoslavia, Each stamp bears in color the na¬ 
tional flag of the country concerned, llie J?oviet Union presented a 
30-kot>ec‘k and a 3-ruble stamp sJlowing the Husaian, British, and 
American flags, commemorating the recent historic ijonferencc at 
Tehran. Among the stamps emanating from enemy countries that 
found their way into the Museum collections were 2 Japanese stamps 
commemomting the full of Batasn and Corregidor, 11 stanips issued 
by the Japanese military authorities for use in the occupation of the 
I)utch Indira, and 14 varieties of Japanese stamps for the amy of 
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occupation in the Philippine Isknds. A large rnnnber of Gennan 
stamps also ’W'ere teceiTed^ 

EXPLORATION'S ANXi BESnARCH 

Although field espiorations for the year were concerned, principally 
with the conduct of the war^ important research was accomplished 
along many other collateral linea^ 

Anthropology^—Daring his assignment as teacher of anatomy to 
j\jTny and Navy medical students at Washington University School 
of lilediclne, St» Louis, Mo., studies were carried on by the curator, 
Dr. T. Dale Stewart, on age and sex changes in the human skeleton. 
This was possible because tlie skeletal collections preserved in the 
university's department of anatomy were obtained from the dis¬ 
secting rooms and therefore were accurately identified. During the 
course of this work Dr. Stewart took the opportunity also of studying 
arthritic changes in the skeleton. Since arthritis is closely correlated 
with age, it was hoped that the universitys identified material would 
aid in the interpretation of the condition in the groups in the Museum 
collections where exact age is unknown. In addition to his work at 
the university, Dr* Stewart spent some time in studying Indian skele¬ 
tons excavated in Illinois by Dr. P. F. Titterington, a St. Louis physi¬ 
cian. Two cultural horizons are represented by these Indian I'e- 
mains, the Hopewell and the Jersey County blnf focus of the Middle 
Mississippi. 

Up to the time of bis death on September 6, Dr. Alca Hrdlifka 
continued tlie work of analysing his data on the human tibia. Tlie 
year also saw tho publication by the Museum of the seventh and 
lost part of Dr. Hrdlicka^s ^'Catalog of Human Crania in the United 
States National Museum Collections,’’ a work ou which he had been 
engaged for many years. Tho final part covers the non-Eskimo 
people of the Northwest Coast, Alaska, and Siberia and includes 
measm'eraents of all skuUa of this provenience deposited in the Na¬ 
tional Museum as well as of many supplementary ones in various 
Kussisn iustitutions. The entire series of catalogs presents measure¬ 
ments of more than 7,500 non-White crania and has been described 
as constituting “one of the most valuable sources of basic anthropo¬ 
metric data in existence." 

^jofopy.-T-Under the auspices of the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the Department of State, Ellsworth P* Kill ip, associate curator of 
plants, visited Colombia during April, May, and June for consulta¬ 
tions and work in botanical centers in Bogota and Cali. In working 
over the Museum’s South American material, which includes large 
recent collections of plants, os well as a considerable accumulation of 
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specimens received for identification In Lbe past^ Mr. Killip assembled 
muclL valuable data for die proposed '^Flora of Colombia.” 

Philip Hershkovitz, holder of the AValter Rmllibone Bacon SchoUir- 
ship for iy41-43j returned from Colombia in October, after an absence 
of almost 2 years. Tho collection he amassed forms the largest single 
accessien of maininals received bj the Aluseum during the past £5 
years. 

Under the ^\\ Lu Abbott fund, M. A. Cartiker, Jr., continued 
ornithological held work in Colombia until October. He brought to 
the Museum the results of tiffo seasons’ work, one of the finest coUec- 
tions of birds that has ever been made in that area. 

Dr. Bemington Kellogg, curator of mammals, served as clntirman 
of the American delegation to the International Conference on the 
Regulation of Whaling held in London during January. Between 
sessions of the conference he studied at the British Mnaeiiui in prepara¬ 
tion of a report on the recent porpoises. Dr. Kellogg spent part of 
September at tho Aluseum of Comparative Zoology examining a col¬ 
lection of cetacean remaiua from Polk County, Kla. Also, at the re¬ 
quest of the Kational Research Council, for die Board for the Co¬ 
ordination of Malarial Studio, in colbboratioui with Major E. A. 
Goldman of the Fish and Wildlife Service, Dr. Kellogg prepared 
the first of a series of descriptive accoimts of tJie kinds of monkeys 
that may carfy malarial infections. 

The curator of biido, Dr. Herbert Friedmann, completed part 10, 
the gallinaceous birds, of Ridgway’s unfinislied monograph, ‘‘The 
Birds of North and ^liddle America,” and began Uie revision of Ids 
own previously completed manuscript on tlie fnlconiform birds, 
H. G. Deignan, associate curator of birds, completed his monograph 
on ‘'The Birds of Northern Thailand,” now in press. 

The associate curator of reptiles, Dr, Doris Mh Cochran, reports 
furtlier substantial progress in her studies on South American frogs. 
She also undertook to expand her popular handbook on '‘Poisonous 
Reptiles,” Numlier 10 of the Smithsonian War Background Studies, 
into a treatise on “Daugeroiis Reptiles,” nonpoisonous, as well as poi¬ 
sonous, for the general appendix to the Smithsonian Annual Report, 

Dr. Paul Bartsch, curator of mollusks, has worked in close coopera¬ 
tion: with a special committee of the National Research Council, In 
preparing a list of known or suspected niulluscan intermedin to hosts 
of human parasites. 

In connection with the preparation of survivor manuals, Dr* D, P. 
Schulcz, curator of fishes, and Earl D. Reid, scientific aid, demoustraied 
to members of the XJ, S, Navy the use of derrie root for securing 
fish for fexd in emergencies. 
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Dr* Schultz also made iiotablc progress with Jiia studies on the 
extensive muteriaJ that he collected in Venezuela^ finishhig n report on 
the Charaeiuidae and completing manuscript for the families Gymno- 
tidae, Cichlidae, Cypriiiodontidae, Dasyatidae^ Tetnidontidae^ and 
Centropomidac. 

The curator of insects, Dr* E* A. Chapin, made further progress 
with^the manuscript embodying the results of liis investigations 
on the beetle genus Hippcdamia and continued ■work on other sections 
of the Coccinellidae. 

Dr. Hh E, Black welder, associate curator of insecLs, continuing his 
work on Bulletin 185 of the National Museum, “Checklist of the Col¬ 
eopterous Insects of Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and 
twuth America/’ submitted tlie manuscript for part 3. Parts 1 and 2 
were published during the year. 

Austin H. Clark, curator of echlnoderins, completed part 4 of Buh 
letin 82, ‘^Monograph of the Existing Crinoids,'^ except for assembling 
the plates. He also published “Iceland and Greenland,’’ the dfteenth 
of the Smlthsouiatds War Background Studies, and, in collaboration 
with Dr, Eh H. Walker, assistunt curator of plaJits, prepared material 
for the biological section of another volume of tliis scries dealing with 
the Aleutian Islands, 

AH divisions in the dcpurtiiieot contributed to the Navy’s “Sundvai 
on Land and Sea,” published in December, to Field Collector's 
Manual in Natural History,” recently issued by the Smithsonian, and 
to the preparation of nine mimeogruphed leadets for distribution to 
correspondents inquiring about tlie animal and plant life of tlie 
Southwest Pacific. 

—As in the otlier deportments of the Museum, several 
membm of tlie staff of the department of geology ure on military 
detail. Tiie researches of the head curator, Dr* R* S. Easslcr, have 
been Hunted to three projects; first, his monographic study of Lower 
Paleozoic corahs; second, a paper on tho giant Paleozoic Ostracoda 
known as the Leperditildae; and third, a continuation of researches 
on ^Vmerican Ordovician crinoids and cyatids contained in the 
Springer collection. The manuscript and illustrations of all three 
have been more than half completed. 

Curator William F. Foshag was occupied the entire year in ileiico 
with hhs supervisory work for the Geological iSurvey ln surveys for 
strategic minerals. In addition, he spent some lime at the Paricutm 
Volcano making obiervations and collecting material for the Museum 
exhibition series. 

E. P. Henderson completed several analyses of new meteorites* 
“Tlio Metallography of Meteoric Iron,” a monograph by Dr. Stuart H. 
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Perry, associate in miiteralogy, was published during the year as a 
Bulletin of the National Museum. 

Dr. G. A. Coopfir, in collaboration with Prof. A. S. TVarthin, of 
Vassar College, completed hia survey of Illinois Devonian oil strata, 
and, in collaboration with the Instituto Geol6gico de Meiico, con¬ 
tinued field and laboratory studies of the giiology of northwestern 
Sonora. A month and a half of field work in Sonora, in association 
with his Mexican colleague, Ing. A, K. T. Arellano, resulted in note¬ 
worthy paleontological collections and considerable increase in knowl¬ 
edge of the structure and idnitigraphj' of the area. 

Under the Walcott fund of the Smithsonian Institution, in collabo¬ 
ration with Drs. Myron N. Cooper and R. S. Edmundson, of the Vir¬ 
ginia Geological Survey, Dr. Cooper made an investigation of the 
relationships of the limestones that occur on the flanks of Clinch 
Mountain in stvuthwestem Virginia and northern Teriness4H!. 

Before his untimely death Dr. Charles E. Eesser was engaged in the 
study of the Lower Ordovician trilobitea of Vermont and adjacent 
areas and was coniinuing hia Cambrian Summary and Bibliography. 
Miiny years of work by Drs, Walcott and Rcsser have gone into this 
siimn>flry and bibliogTaph 3 \ both of which when finished will be valu¬ 
able contributions to science. 

Field work in vertebrate paleontology, usually one of the best sources 
of striking exhibition material, was necessarily restricted. In a 
short trip to the nearly Calvert Cliffs on Chesapeake Bay, Curator 
C, W, Gilmore and bis assistants had the good fortune to excavate a 
sirenian sieletoii of Miocene age, a fossil sea cow over 10 feet long. 

inBCEliAJrKCiUS 

Visitors .—The number of visitors to the Museum buildings during 
the year showed an increase of 1T7,49(> over the previous year» The 
total number, 1,532,705, is. of course, far below the peacetime record 
of 2,4GS,i70 in 1937-^8, but the increase does indicate a salutary up¬ 
trend in the degree to which the National Museum cihibits and col¬ 
lections are being viewed and studied by the people even in wartime. 
August 1943 and April 1944 saw the largest number of visitors, 1G2,016 
and 164,^21, respectively, being recorded for these months. The 
attendance in the fotir Smithsonian and Museum buildings was as 
follows: Smithsonian building, 301,212; Arts and Industries building, 
566,496; Natural History buii<^ng, 493,239; Aircraft building, 171,S18. 

Since a considerable proportion of the visitors consisted of men and 
women in the armed forces, special services were proffered this group 
and every effort was made to enhance their visits. In the Natural 
History building a program of Sunday docent service, for guiding 
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parties through the Museum, was inaugurated. A Dumber of women 
U, S, O. volunteers were especially trained to act as guides, and the 
^*tours^^ conducted by them have proved very popular* During the 
period covering the lost 35 Sundays of the fiscal year, over 5,000 mem¬ 
bers of the military personnel took advantage of this guide service* 

FitblicatioTiB and printingf, — -Tlie sum of 1^30*000 was available dur¬ 
ing tlie fiscal year for the publication of the Annual Report, Bulletins, 
and Proceedings of the National Aluseum. Twenty publications were 
issued-—the Annual Report, 4 Bulletins, 1 Contribution from the 
National Herbarium, and 14 Proceedings papers, A list of these 
publications is given in the report on publications, appendix 10* 

Tho distribution of volumes and separates to libraries and individ¬ 
uals on the regular mailing lists aggregated 40,317 copies. 

Special Seventeen special eshibits were held during the 

year in the foyer and adjacent space of the Natural History building, 
under the auspices of various educationiLl, scientific, recreational, and 
governmental groups. In addition the department of engineering and 
industries arranged 38 special displays—5 in engineering, 12 in graphic 
arts, and 11 in phokigraphy* 

OHANQE8 IS OBOANIZATTOJI AXU STAFF 

There was no major change in the organisation of the National 
ifuseum, but some work has been done in allocating positions to their 
proper grades under the Classification *\ct on the basis of the duties 
of each position. 

Honorary appointments were conferred on Mnj. Edward A* Gold¬ 
man as o.'^sociate in zoology on August 1* 154B* Dr. Ployd A. McClure 
03 research associate in botany on April 21,1044, Dr. J* B. Eeeside, Jr., 
as custodian of Mesozoic collection on June 19, 1944, and Clarence R* 
Shoemaker as associate in zoology on April 1* 1944. 

In the department of biologi . Dr* David H. Johnson, a^ociate 
curator, division of mammals, was furloughed for military duty on 
November 15, 1943, and Dr. Richard E. Blackweidcr, associate cura¬ 
tor, division of itmets* was furloughed temporarily for war work on 
August 23, 1943* Other changes wei^ tJie resignation on March 22* 
1944, of Walter A* Weber, assistant curator, division of birds; the 
retij^ent of Clarence E. Shoemaker* associate curator, division of 
marina invertebrates, and Julian S. Warmbath, taxidermist. The 
latter vacancy was filled by the promotion of Watson M. Perrvgo on 
December 9. 1943* In the section of diatoms, Paul S. Congir was 
appointed associate curator on March 9,1944. 

In the departaent of geolo^, Dr. G. Arthur Cooper was adTanecd 
to the curatorship of the division of invertebrate paleontology and 
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paleobotany on October 2,1943, to succeed Dr. Charles E. Rcaser, tpIio 
died on September 18, 1943. Misi^ Marion F. Willoughby, scientific 
aid, transfenced to the United States Geological Survey on October 
31,1943. 

In tho department of engineering and industries, Dr. A. J* Olmsted, 
for a number of years chief photographer of tlie Museum, was relieved 
of the duties of that position on Xovember 9,1943, and was appointed 
associate curator tn charge of the section of photography. Gurney I. 
Hightower succeeded Dr. Olmsted in charge of the photographic 
luboratorj' on January 9,1944, with Floyd B. Kestner as assistant. 

Other changes in the administrative stall during the year were the 
retirement of Royal H. Trembly, superintendent of buildings and 
labor, who was succeeded by Lawrence U. Oliver on December 10,1943, 
Anthony W. Wilding was appointed property officer on December 21, 
1943. The vacancy created by tlie death of i^liss Helen A. Olmsted, 
pereonnel oiEcer, was filled by the appointment of Mrs. Bertha T. 
Carwithen on February 1, 1944; and Mrs. llargaret L. Vinton was 
appointed personnel assistant on March 9,1944. 

Employees furloughed for military duty during the year were as 
follows; Robert D. Bradshaw, o^n October 19,1943; Joseph R. Burke, 
Jr., on October 13, 1943; JoJm Carl Carter, on May 5, 1944; Walter 
McCi*ee, on April 3, 1944; and David H. Johnson on November 15, 

1943. 

Ernest Desantis returned to duty from military furlough on Oc¬ 
tober IS, 1943. 

Eleven pei'sons were retired, three having reached retirement age. 
five on account of disability, and three, by optional retirement, as fol¬ 
lows: For age, William Rice, laborer, on September SO, 1943, after 15 
years, 3 months of service; Tliomas J. Shannon, guard, on April 30, 

1944, after 18 yen re, 6 mouths; and Clarence R. Shoemaker, associate 
curator, on March 31, 1944, with over 33 years, 4 months of service. 
For disability, Eugene C. Miller, guard, on December 9, 1943, with 6 
years, 1 month of service; Cecil R. Mulnis, guard, on March 31, 1944, 
with 13 years, 7 months service; Arthur G. Rodgers, guard, on Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1943. with & years, 5 months service; Ann 5f. Stokes, laborer, 
on October 4, 1943, with 18 yeare, 0 months service; and Charles 0. 
Watson, laborer, on April 5, 1944, with 35 years, 3 months service* 
By optional retirettient, Royal H. Trembly, superintendent of build¬ 
ings and labor, November 30,1943, with over 49 years of service; Bertie 
Turner, attendant, on November 30, 1943, with 3’2 years, 6 months 
service: and Julian S. Warmbath, tasidcrnilst, with 15 years of service. 

Tlirongh death, the Museum lost during the year five employees 
from its active roll: Dr. Charles E. Eesser, curator, division of m- 
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vertebrate paleontology and paleobotany, on September 18,1&43, after 
28years, 5 months;: MIbs Helen A^ Olmsted, personnel officer, on Jan¬ 
uary 11, 1944, after 43 years, 9 months; Benjamin F» Coe, guard, on 
Maix;li Ij 1944, after 25 years, 5 mouths; George E. Matbeny, guard, 
on July 20, after 24 years, 6 montlis; and Cornelius S, Jones, 
laborer, on March 17,1944, after 32 years, 6 months. 

From its honorary staff, tlie Mnsciim lost by death on September 5, 
1943, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, associate in anthropology since April 1,1942; 
and on February 1944, Dr. E. O. Ulrich, associate in paleontology 
since June 9,1914. 

Hespecifully submitted. 

Alesan'der Wetjiore, Direct 

The SecretaeTj 

Smithsonian Instituiwiu 


APPENDIX 2 

BEPORT ON THE NATION^VL GALLERY OF AKT 

Sib 1 1 haTP the honor to submit, on behalf of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Gallory of Art, the seventh annual report of the Board 
coverinj^ its operations for the fiscal year ended June 3Q, 1944. Tills 
report is made pursuant to the provisions of the Act of ilarch 24,193T 
(50 Stat. 51), as amended by the public resoJutioa of April 13, 1939 
(Pnb* Bfis. No. 9,T6th Cong.). 

OBOANlZATlON ATffO ETTAFT 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, the Board comprised 
of the Chief Justice of the United States, Harluti F. Stone; the Sec¬ 
retary^ of State, Cordell Hull; the Secretary of the Treasuiy, Henry 
Morgenthftu, Jr. | and the Secretary of the Smithsonii:!!! Institution, 
Dr. C. G. Abbot, ei officio; and five general trustees, David K, E. Bruce, 
Ferdinand Lauimot Belin. Duncan Phillips, Samuel H. Kress, and 
Chester Dale. Mr. Dale was elected as general trustee on November 1, 
1943, to succeed Josepli E. Widen er, vrho died on October 26,1943. 

At its annual meeting, held on Febniaij 14, 1944, the Board re- 
elected David K. E. Bruce, President, and Ferdinand Laramot Belin, 
Vice President, to serve for tho ensuing year. The executive officers 
continuing in office during the year Tcere : 

Hatitln^on Cairns. Secret*rjp-TreaBurer. 

David E. Finley^ Director, 

Harry A. McBride, AdiulDifilrator. 

Hunilne^on Cniras, Geneml CeaiiBcI. 

JohD walker, CWe( Cara tar. 

MacslU James. Asststant Director. 

Donald D. Shepard continued to serve during the year as Adviser to 
the Board. 

During the year E. Boy Bergholz was appointed as Assistant Treas¬ 
urer to succeed Qiarles Zinaner, who resigned; John A. Gilmore was 
appointed as Assistant General Counsel; Hanns Swarzenski was ap¬ 
pointed Curator of Sculpture; and Porter A. McCray was appointed 
Chief of the Inter-American Office. 

The Board of Trustees during the year was authorized and direct^ 
by the Foreign Funds Control of the United States Treasury Depart' 
ment, and at the request of the State Department, to assume custodian- 
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ship of all works of art and exhibition materia! sent to the United 
States under the auspices of the former French Government for exhi¬ 
bition purposes at various places in the United States^ including the 
World^a Fairs at New Tork^ N* Y., and San Franciscoj Calif. 

On August SO, 1J?43, Tlie American Commission for the Protection 
and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War Areas was 
organized, and several executive officers of the Gallery were appointed 
to serve as officers of the Commisiion. The headquarters of ihe> Com¬ 
mission are located in the Gallery building. 

In March 1944 the Galleiy% at the request of the State Department, 
established the Inter-American Office. This office was created to act 
as the official Government clearinghouse for the exchange of informa¬ 
tion concerning art activities in the American Itepublica. 

The three standing committees of the Board, provided for in the 
bylaws, ns constituted at the annual meeting of the Board, held Febru¬ 
ary 14j 1944, were: 

EXECOTtvt; COUUITTEE 

Chief Joattcecf the United Stntes, HnrJan F, Stone^ chalrnuin. 

Uavid K. E. Bruee, vice clmlrnjrtn. 

Secretniy of the Smlthsonlno IastltiitLaii» Dr, C, G, AbboL 

Ferdinand Laaimot Bella. 

Ditncan PhlUtiis. 

rtWAxci oouKirrrK 

Secretary of the Treasury, Henry HoiiseiithQn, Jr., cbalman. 

David Er £. Bruce, vice chnlnuna. 

Secretary of State. Cordell HulL 

Ferdinand Lnmmot Bello. 

Saaiciel H. Kress. 

ACQXUaJTtO^Vfi COSrUJTTEE 

Davlil E. E. Bruce, chairmen. 

Ferdlnaad lAmmot BelJn, vice choiiman. 

Dunciin Pbllllpa. 

Chester Dale. 

David E. Finley, ex officio. 

Tile permanent Government positions of the Gallery are filled 
from the registers of the United States Civil Sendee Commission or 
with its approvs]. On June 30,1944, the permanent Government stnff 
numbered £43 employees. Since the beginning of the war, 53 mem¬ 
bers of the staff, or approximately 25 percent, have entered the armed 
services. 

The operation and maintenance of the Gallery building and grounds 
and the protection of tlie works of art have been continued through 
the fiscal year 1944 at as high a standard as possible with the reduced 
staffs DOW available. Tliese staffs have been cut to a minimum owing 
to the fact that the Gallery hua deaired to reduce expenditures and 
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the use of manpower to the greatest possible extent during the war 
period. That it bus been possible to maintain st fairly high standard 
is due ^lely to the intensive efforts, efficiency, and interest of tlie moin- 
tennnce staff and the guaixl force. However, it will be necessary 
to increase both the maintenance staff and the guard force as soon 
as possible in order adequately to operate and nuiintain the Gallery 
building and grounds and to enable the Trustees lo carry out their 
duties in the protection and care of the works of art in the Gallery’s 
collections. 

APFROFBXATlOSfB 

For salaries and expenses for the upkeep and operation of the Xa- 
lional Gallery of Art, the protection and care of works of art acquired 
by tile Board, and all administrative e^ensea incident thereto as 
authorized by the Act of March £4,1937 (50 Stat, BX), and amended 
by public resolution of April 13, 1939 (Pub. Res. No, 9, 7Gth Cong.), 
the Congress appropriated for the Oscal year ending June 30, 19^, 
the sum of @6£3,3Ga.OO. This amount includes the present appropria¬ 
tion of $541,365.00 and a supplementary deficiency appropriation 
amounting to $S2,OCO.OO for the payment of ‘'ovei'time compensation” 
as authorized by Public Law 49, TSth Congress. From these appro¬ 
priations the following expenditures and encumbrances were incurred i 

EXPtNlltTCFBett AND E>aiUl3aA7CCEe 

Fersoon) seirtces________$510, G05 l OO 

Prmtin^ Dn<] Oladliig-----4, L^4r.22 

Snpi^Iles flod equipment, erc_^___ __ _ „ 103,315,03 

UDencambered balance— _______ 6,337,75 

TotaU„__..-- 023.385.00 

In addition to the above-mentioned appropriations, the Gallery re¬ 
ceived $15,932.10 from the Federal Works Agency, Public Building 
Administration, to cover expenses incurred in connection with the 
special protection of paintings and sculpture evacuated from the 
QaDery. 

ATTENUAWCE 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, the visitors to the 
X^ational Gallery of Art totaled 2,000,071, the largest aniuinl attendance 
since the opening of the GaN-ty. This compares with 1,503,081 dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, or an increase of 551,990 or 
36.0 percent* Tlio increase in popularity of the Gallery is evidenced 
by the fact that the average daily attendance during the fiscal year 
1944 was 5,659 viaitora, as compart with 4J43 for the fiscal year 1943* 
On Sunday, December 21, 1943, there were 22,248 visitors, the gteatefit 
number in any one day* 
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Contributing to the publio^s increasing interest in the Gallery 
ure the evening houra on Sunday, Ute special exhibitions, particularly 
those of Tvarthne art, the Sunday evening concerts without charge, and 
the Servicemen^s Room, which provides a place of relaxation for men 
and women in the armed sex^vices. Approximately &0 percent of tho 
visitors to the Gallery are men and women in the armed services* 

FCDLIOATIONS 

The Infommtioii; Kooms in the Gallery continue to offer an in- 
creasing variety of fine, althougli moderately priced, colored tepro- 
duedous of paintings in tho Gallery's collections, as well as post cards, 
illustrated catalog, and a general information booklet that is of 
great assistance to visitors and which may be obtained without charge* 
With die acquisition of the Lessing J. Rosenwaid collection of prints 
and drawings, a large illustrated catalog of tills collection and a set 
of 32 post-card reproductions of some of the prints and drawings in 
llie collection liave been added to the publications now* available. 

During tlic past year there has been a great increase in the number 
of orders for the Gallery’s publientious from servicemen overseas, who 
are purchasing color prints and catalogs for use in recreation rooms 
at military posts all orcr the world. There bos also been an unusual 
demand from public schools througlmut the United States for color 
reproductions and test material descriptive of the Gallery’s collections. 
Tlicse publications also are in demand in the Latm-American 
republics* 


WORKS OF *1.ET BTOBED IN FIAOE OT SAFEKEEPING 

Early in January 1&42 a limited number of fragile and irreplaco- 
iible works of art in the Gallery’s collections were removed to a place 
of greater safety. These works, stored in a place adapted for tho pur- 
[>ose, have since been under constant guard by members of the Gal- 
Ifjry’s guard foiTo and under supervision and inspection by a member 
of the curatorial staff of the Gallery. 

ACQUISITIONS 

The Board of I’lnistec^, on December 4,1943, accepted six etchings 
from David Keppel, five by Pimnesi and one by Ugo de Carpi* 
on December 4 the Board accepted a gift of two drawings, “Seated 
Figure,’^ by Pascin, and “Head of a Girl,” by Puvis de Chavunnes, 
from Lessing J. Rosenwaid* On ilay 20, ID 14, the Board accepted an 
additional gift of approximately I9ff prints and drawings from Mr. 
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Kos^walcL The Indue of Aniericaii I>esigii, condlstiiig of 22,000 or 
more drawings and water colors, which was accepted by the Board on 
June 7,1943, from the Works Progress Administration, was received in 
the Gallery during the fiscal year 1944. 

gifts or PATNTl^^afl 

On December 4,1943. the Board of Trustees accepted eight paintings 
from Lessing J. Hosenwald, viz: 

Tfflc AriUt 

The Stockade-- - - --- - ---- -Fomin. 

Ttic PetlUoaer.^. —. — ------ - Fomin. 

Artist and Model _ _ __ ——---Foraln. 

Behind tLe Scenes _ remln. 

rcAst of the Qods-^- Panmlcr. 

In ChoTch _ _____...— -- Daumier. 

I'eacli Blossom__ Whlatler. 

Arnold Hannaj^ ____— --—^ WMailcr. 

On the same date it also accepted the painting entitled ^Breezing Up,” 
by Winslow Homer, from the W. L. and May X Mellon Foundation. 
On December 18,1943, the Board accepted the portrait of “Conmiodore 
■lohn Rodgers,’’ by John Wesley Janris, from the Minuses Christina and 
Xannie R. Macomb. On February 14, 1944, the Board accepted two 
paintings, ^The Stream,” by Courbet, and “The Eel Gatherers,” by 
Corot, from Mr* and Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen. From the children 
of the late Et. Rev, William LawTence, the Board on the same date 
accepted the painting entitled “Amos Lawrence,” by Chester Harding; 
and on May 20, 1944, the Board accepted the pninting of “Horace 
Binney,” by Gilbert Stuart, as a gift from Dr* Horace Binney. 

SAI^: OR EXCHANGE OF WOUKS OF AET 

During the year no works of art belongmg to the Gallery were sold 
or exchanged. 

LOAN or WOEKS OF ART TO THE OALITET 

During the year the following works of art were received on loan: 

From Mrs* ifohn C. Clark of New York, N. Y.: 

60 etchings by PennelL 

From Mrs. Cary Grant, Pacific Palisades, Calif.: 

Title 

A Fete Day, Tealce—......— 

The Courtyard, Doge's Polare, wLtb tke Procossloii of [be Papal 


Artist 

Oaasletta 

Ganaletto. 
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LOAN or WORKS OF ART BY THE GALLERY 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, the Gallery loaned the fol¬ 
lowing five paintings to the L}Tnan Allyn Museum, New London, 
Conn., for exhibition purposes: 

From the collection of the National Gallery of Art: 

Title Arti** 

Self Portrait_Benjamin W«iL 

Major Thomna _Thomas Sulljr and Thomas WUcocks Sollr. 

From the loan collection of The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust: 

Title 

Anna Corn Mowntt (?)_attributed to John James Audubon. 

Gilbert Stuart’s Family (?)_attributed to Washington Allston. 

Peter R. LlTlngston (?)_attributed to Abraham Delanoy. 

LOANED WORKS OF ART RETURNED 

During the year the following works of art lent to the Gallery by 
Chester Dale of New York, N. Y., were returned to him: 


Title -Artist 

CrDUchlng Lion _-— --— - Delacroix, 

Nude Woman Seated on a Bed --— . . .Foraln. 

Woman Seated on a Chair -- — - - -- --- Foraln. 

Monsieur Louts Roy -----—- Gauguln, 

Cottage Interior with Woman and Little Girl _ Millet. 


EXHIBITIONS 

The following exhibitions were held at the National Gallery of Art 
during the fiscal year ended June 30,1944: 

Group of political caricatures by French and British artists, from 
the Lessing J. Rosenw£ld collection, from July 31 to September 5, 
1943. 

Nineteenth- and twentieth-century drawings and water colors from 
French museums and private collections (2d showing) from August 
8 to September 5,1943. 

“Art for Bonds,” by American artists and sponsored by the Treasury 
Departments National Committee of Honorary Patrons, in connec¬ 
tion with the Treasury’s Third War Loan Campaign, from September 
12 to October 10,1948. 

Marine water colors and drawings by officers and enlisted men of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, through cooperation of the Division of Public 
Relations, U. S. Marine Corps, from September 12 to October 10,1943. 

Navaho pollen and sand paintings. Selections from a group of 
paintings executed by Miss ^laud Oakes, and accompanied by a group 
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collected by Miss Mary Wheelwright, from October 17 to November 
14,1943. 

Paintings of naval aviation by American artists. From the Abbott 
Laboratories and in cooperation with the U. S. Navy, from November 
*21 to December 12,1943. 

Prints and drawings from tlie Bosenwald collection. The first 
general exhibition of prints and drawings from the Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald collection, comprising a group of selections from the fifteenth 
century to the present time, from December 19, 1943, to February 13, 
1944. 

Etchings and lithographs by Goya from the Gallery’s collection, 
from January 23 to February 13,19*1^ 

“The Army at W’ar,” paintings and drawing by American arti^ 
at Army bases throughout the world. Exhibition lent by tlie W ar 
Department to the Treasury Department, and shown at the National 
Gallery of Art from February 20 to March 19, 1944. 

Index of American Design. First exhibition of a selection of draw- 
ingps and water colors (from the Metal Work and Hooked Rug sec¬ 
tions), from March 26 to April 23,1944. 

Nanteuil engraved portraits, A selection of 35 of Nantcuil’s works, 
from the Lessing J. Rosenwald collection, from March 26 to June 21, 
1944, 

British war paintings. An exhibition of oflBcial British war paint¬ 
ings, recording military operations and civilian activities in wartime 
Britain. Lent by the British Ministry of Information, from April 23 
to May 20,1944. 

Rembrandt prints and drawings, A survey of the work of the great 
Dutch master, selected from the Rosenwald, Widener, Rice, and 
Nowell-Usticke collections, from April 30 to June 21, 1944. 

TR^vvEUxo ExinnmoNs 

During the fiscal year ended June 30,1944, the following drawings, 
water colors, and prints were placed on exhibition: 

IiniCX or AMEBICA5 DCSIon 

Exhibition made up from the documented drawings and water colors con¬ 
tained In the Index of American Design. Six drawings, together with data aheeU, 
for use In an Exhibition of Maine Art, opening April 14. 1944. were shipped to 
Colby College, Watorrllle. Me., and were returned to the Gallery June 15, 1944. 

Nlnety flve duplicate data sheets of Texas material contained In the Index, 
from which to make a selection of photographs, were shipped to the Dnlreralty 
of Texas, Austin, Tex,, on June 27.1944. 

■oexwwALD nUTTS 

A trarellng exhibition, consisting of 35 prints from the Lessing J. Bosenwald 
collection. Sent on May 6. 1944, to Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. Memphis. 
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Te&D,: tben to Lb^ Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, RlchmoiKL Va,, on June 12, 
1044, from wiicre (t TTilJ be returneil to tbe NutlDiml t^nllar; of Art about August 1, 
to be holul for further bookings. 

VAIII0U5 n ATJ.rR y aCITMTIEB 

In the i?eriod from July 1, 1943^ to June 30, 1944, a total of 53 con- 
’Were given, of which 52 were in the East Garden Court on Sun¬ 
day eveningH and one on Saturday afternoon in the Auditorium. The 
concerts were free to tlie public, and were attended to capacity. The 
National Gallery Sirifonietta, under the direction of Richard Balca, 
played 13 concerts. An American Festival of works of native com¬ 
posers was held during March and April, 1944, when Uve perform- 
ances were given. 

The Sunday night suppers for servicemen have been continued 
during the year, approsimatcly 35 being served each Sunday in the 
cafeteria at the Gallery. Funds to defray the cost of the suppers were 
contributed by members of the staff and by friends of the Gallery, 

A total of 195 special permits to copy paintings in the National 
Gallery of Art were issued during the &cal year 1944, and 72 special 
permits were issued during the saeuu period to photograph paintings. 

l’ur.^vtoiual omumiEKT 

During the year the work of the curatorial department consisted 
mainly of installing a large number of gifts and additional ivorks of 
art from the Widener collection; arranging It temporary cjchibitions; 
cataloging paintings, sculpture, and prints; ussieting the .iVmerican 
Comunssion for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in War Areas by providing information on damaged and 
looted works of art in war areas; and iJie assumption of additional 
resiKUisibility resulting from the appointment of the Trustees of the 
Gallery as custodian of works of art and exhibition material sent to 
this country under the auspices of the former Fi'encli Government, 

Two publications, “Great American Paintings from Smibert to 
Bellows,” edited by Joim Walker and M:icgill jamcB, and “Sfaster- 
pieees of Painting from tlie National Gallery of Art,” edited by Hunt¬ 
ington Gairna and John Walker, were prepared with the assistance of 
members of the curatorial department. One book, two catalogs, and 
three pamphlets were issued by the curatorial and educational depart¬ 
ments in collaboration. Six members of the stall conlribuled eight 
articles to several periodicals and pamphlet scries. 

During the past year approximately 622 works of art were aub- 
miUed to the actiuisitioiLs committee tlhe largest individual gift being 
490 prints and drawings to be added to the Roscuwald collection) with 
recommendations regarding their acceptability for the collections of 
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the National Galler)* of Art; 45 private collections were viewed in 
connection with offers to the Gallery of gifts or loans; 94 consultations 
were held concerning 139 works of art brought to the Gallery for 
expert opinion; and 58 written replies were made to inquiries in¬ 
volving research in the history of art. 

RESTORATION AND REPAIR OF W(»KS OF ART 

With the authorization of the Board, and the approval of the Dii'ec- 
tor and Chief Curator, the necessary restoration and repair of paint¬ 
ings and sculpture in the Gallery’s collection were made by Stephen S. 
Pichetto, Consultant Restoi-er to the Gallery. All the work wa.s com¬ 
pleted in the Restorer’s studio in the Gallery with the exception of 
.‘leveral paintings that required restoration before shipment to Wash¬ 
ington, and one where tlie work was of such a delicate and complicated 
nature tliat it was necessary for the work to be done in Mr. Pichetto’s 
New York studio. 

educational program 

More than 72,000 people attended the various programs conducted 
by the educational department during the year. Tlie Gallery tours 
of the collection attracted nearly 15,000 people, while 22,000 attended 
the ‘‘Picture of the Week,” a 10-minute discussion of a single painting 
given twice daily on Mondays through Fridays. More than 9,000 
attended the regular lectures on special topics delivered by the educa¬ 
tional staff and guest speakers. 

During the first 4 months of the fiscal year, a new project undertaken 
by the educational department was that of an automatic program 
(no speaker) employing 2x2 Kodachromes and titles on slides, en¬ 
titled “Wliat To See in the National Gallery of Art—A Suggestion 
for Your First Visit,” This program was accompanied by recorded 
music, and more than 15,000 people attended. 

LIBRARY 

The most important contribution to the library during the year was 
the art library of the late Joseph E. Widener. This gift consisted of 
1,373 books and 579 periodicals. 

As a gift from Solomon R. Guggenheim, the library received the 
Richter Archives, consisting of over 60,000 photographs and reproduc¬ 
tions. Mr. Guggenheim also gave 975 photographs of art objects in 
the Solomon R. Guggeiilieim collection. A number of books on works 
of art were also added to the library collection through funds donated 
by Capt. Paul Mellon. 
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PHOTOOBAFHIC DEPARTMENT 

During the fiscal year 1944, the photographic laboratory of the 
Gallery made 6,037 black-and-white prints and 510 black-and-white 
and 1,117 color slides. 

OT HE R gutb 

In the fiscal year ended June 30,1944, gifts of books on works of art 
and related material were made to the Gallery library by the Honor¬ 
able Solomon Bloom, Mrs. Juliana Force, Mrs. Victor Harris, Macgill 
James, Pvt. Lincoln Kirstein, Leander McCormick-Goodhart, Capt 
Paul Mellon, Lamont Moore, John H. Morgan, W. Francklyn Paris, 
Duncan Phillips, and Maj. Riy L. Trautman. Gifts of money were 
made to the Gallery during the year by Mrs. Florence Becker, David 
E. Finley, Mrs. Dcering Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Macgill James, Life 
Magazine, Mrs. H. A. McBride, Capt Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shep¬ 
ard, Col. and Mrs. 0. J. Troster, and the late Joseph E. Widener. 

AUDIT or PRn’ATE FUNDS OP THE QALLERT 

An audit is being made of the private funds of the Gallery for the 
year ended June 30, 1944, by Price, Waterhouse & Company, public 
accountants, and the certificate of that company on its examination 
of the accounting records maintained for such funds will be submitted 
to the Gallery. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

F. L. Beun, Acting President. 

The Secretaht, 

Smithsonian Institution. 



APPENDIX 3 

REPORT ON THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 

SiE 1 1 have the honor to mibmit the following report on the activities 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts for the fiscal jear ended June 
30, 1944: 

AFPSOPEUTIOK3 

For the administration of the National Collection of Fine Arts hy 
the Smithsonian Institutionj including compensation of ni^^essary cm- 
ployeeSj purchase of books of reference and periodicals, traveling 
expenses, and other necessary incidental expenses, $17,48fi was allot¬ 
ted, of which $6,364.74 was expended in connection with the care and 
maintenance of the Freer Gallery of Art, a unit of the National Collec¬ 
tion of Fine Arts. The bahmcc was spent for the care and upkeep 
of tlie National CollectioTi of Fine Arts, nearly all of this sum being 
required for the payment of salaries, traveling expenses, purchase 
of books and periodicals, and necessary disbursements for the care 
of tlie collection, 

THE a>nTHsoNiAir aet commission 

Owing to crowdCil transportation conditions and lack of proper 
hotel facilities, it was decided to omit again the December annual 
meeting of the Smithsonian Art Commission. Several proffered gifts 
of art works have been deposited with the National Collection of Fine 
Arts to be passed upon at tlie next meeting of the Commission. 

The Commission lost one member by deatli during the year. Dr* 
Frederick P* Keppel, a member of the Commission since 193S, died 
September 8, 1943. 

THE CATfimiNE WAtDEN MTER FUND 

Four miniatures, water color on ivory, were acquired from the fund 
established through the bequest of the late Catherine W*alden Myer, 
as follows: 

42, "Charlea Carrollp" Henry lamsin ; from Mrs. Dora Lee 

Ccptls, Arlington, Va* 

43. ■‘WJIIInm E. DickiJon," by HembratnU PguIo (ITTS-ISOO); ffOin lira J* J. 
Hooper* Wo^hlogtoo* D. C. 
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44. ‘'Kathf^rir.e Doaglns Dickson,” by Raphael Peale (1774-1825); from Mrs. 
J. J. Hooper, Washington, D. C. 

45. “British OfBcer," by Alfred T. Agate (1812-1846); from Miss Enizabcth A. 
DuBarael, Washington, D. C. 


LOANS ACCEPTED 

A miniature, “Otto, Count de ^losloy,” by Charles Willson Peale, 
1779, was lent by Dr. L. P. Shippen on September 24,1943. 

An oil painting, “Portrait of Mrs. Stephen Decatur, nee Susan 
Wheeler (1776-1860)by Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), and four 
crayon drawings on paper, “Portrait of Ann Decatur Pine,” “Portrait 
of Capt. James McKnight,” “Portrait of Capt. Stephen Dwatur, Sr.,” 
and “Portrait of Ann Pine McKnight D^ecatur,” by Saint-Memin 
(1770-1852), were lent by Mrs. William F. Machold, nee Sarah Morris, 
on November 22,1943. 

Thirty CJhinese jade ornaments were lent anonymously on March 1, 
1944. 

A miniature, “Col. Nathaniel Darby,” by an unknown artist, was 
lent by Dr. L. P. Shippen on March 25,1944. 

Two miniatures, “John Clmrch Hamilton,” and “Unknown Lady,” 
by Alfred T. Agate (1812-1846), were lent by Miss Elizabeth A. 
DuHamel on April 7, 1944. 

A miniature, “William Parsons, 2nd, of Gloucester, Mass.,” by 
Washington Blanchard (ac. 1831-43, Boston), was lent by Mrs. Alba 
Walling on May 18, 1944. 

An oil painting,“Portrait of Lt. Gen. Mark W. Gark,” by M. Arnold 
Nash, was lent by Mrs. Mark W. Clark on June 7,1944. 

IA)AN8 TO OTHER MUSEITMS AND OROAXIZATIONS 

The following 13 paintings were lent to the Civilian Medical Di¬ 
vision, Offic^e of the Secretary of AVar, Dr. F. C. Smith, Medical Di¬ 
rector, Boom 1 E 356, Pentagon Building, on July 21, 1943, with the 
understanding that they can be recalled at any time. 

“Street Scene In AJraore,” by Wllllnm 8. lingdatopouloa. 

“Peshawar City from the Furt.” by WllUuiu a Bagdntopouloa 

“Penchbloom,” by Alice Pike Barney. 

“Landscape with Pond,” by John L. Dennett. 

*^Phe Woodland Way," by William Baxter Closson. 

“Joyous Childhood," by William Baxter Closson. 

“Near the Ocean." by Robert Swain Gifford. 

“On the Lagoon, Venice," by Robert Swain Gifford. 

"Landscape with Windmill," by E. Landseer Harris. 

“Great Silas at Night," by Robert C. Minor. 

"The Brook," by Clinton Ogilvie. 

“The Patriarchs. Zion National Park," by Qunnar Widforss. 

“The Artist’s Children," by John Wood. 
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A marble statue^ *^Greek Slave,” by Hi nun Powers (witliout the 
pedestal), was lent to Metro^xjlitan Stuseuin of Art, New York 
City, for an exhibition “Tlie Greek Sevival in the United States,” 
November 8,1^3, to March 1,1944 (Returned March 7, 1044,) 

Two oil paintings, ‘‘Clills of the UpiJer Colorado River, Wymomg 
Territory,” by Thoniiis ilorati, and ‘'Fired On,” by Frederic Reming¬ 
ton, were lent to Tlie Muaenm of Modern Art, New York City, for an 
exhibition of “Euiiiantic Painting in America,” November 17 through 
February G, 1944. (Itelurned February IS, 1944) 

An oil painting, ‘^Thomas A* Edison Listening to his First Per¬ 
fected Phonograph ” by Cob A* A, Anderson, was lent to the Depart¬ 
ment of Engineering and liidustries, United States National Museum, 
on February 11,1944, to be used in connection with a special exliibition 
commemorating the ninety-seventli birthday of Edison, (Returned 
March 3,1944,) 

The following Jive miniatures were leJit to tlie Lyman Ally n Museum, 
New London, Conn., to be included in the eiliibition of Juhn Trum¬ 
bull and his cuii tern pom ties from March 5 to April IG, 1944, (Re¬ 
turned April 19, 1944.) 

"Mr. Nlchol," by John Wealey Jurvia. 

^'EKzabeEb Ollpbaot," by James Peak*, 

^EUsabetL Kciapp/' by James Pcule. 

''Bubert Ollphant,’^ by Bupbael Peale. 

''Eubens Peale,'‘ by Baptmcl Pea]e. 

An oil piiinliug, '‘Portrait of Frank B. Noyes,^ by Ossip Pcrelma, 
was lent to the artist to be shown in connection with his exhibition of 
portraits held at the Mayflo\ver Hotel, Washington, D. C., Slay 0 to 
June 1,1944* (Returned Juno o, 1944*) 

WITHDRAWALS BY OWJftnS 

The following six paintings, lent by the Rev. F* ^Vaid Denys, were 
withdrawn November 3,1943, by tlie executor of his estate, tlie Ameri¬ 
can Security and Trust Company* 

'‘The S&Ititatlan,'' copy lifter *AlbertlMllt 

“Holy Fniully,^’copy after I>trl Sarto. 

“GatberLag Floweifl," by E. Keyser. 

“St Micbael and tbe DruiEon/" copy after Guido RenU 

“Mucionna and tlilld/* copy after Perug^Iuo. 

“St Anibuiiy and the Lions,by ntiknowa anlflt 

The bronze statue of Lincoln, by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, lent by 
the estate of Mrs. John Hny, was witlidrawTi December 13, 1943. 

An oil painting, ‘*Portnut of a Dutch Girl,” by Jan Victoors* wag 
widulrawn December 31, 1943, by Mrs* Feroline Perkins Walbch, 
Administratrix of the Estate of Cleveland Perkins, 
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Two oil paintings, ‘’The Windmill," by Salomon SujEdael, and 
“Portrait of a Dutch Girl,^ by Paul Moreelse, wore witlidrawti May 
15, 1944, by Mrs. Feroline Perkins Wallach, Administratrix of tbe 
Estate of Cleveland Perkins. 

the HKNTlV 'WAED EANGER JUNO PUECHASES 

Ko* 113 entitled “Fifteenth Century French Madonna and Child,^ 
by Harry Watrous (1857-1940), was assigned by the Council 
of the National Academy of Design to the Coker College for Women, 
HartSA’ille, S* Ch, on August 4,1943. 

THt NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ABTS RETEBENCE UORAaT 

A total of 651 publications (329 volumes and 322 pamphlets) were 
accessioned during the year^ This number includes 171 volumes and 
52 pamphlets addSi by purchase, and GO volumes of bound periodicals. 
The Parke-Bernet priced catalogs accounted for 31 volumes and 45 
pamphlets among the purchases* The other accessions were publica¬ 
tions received m exchange or as gifts. 

QTHEB ACilVnCBa 

Tha following paintings have been cleaned or r^ored since July 1, 

mzt 

‘'Portrait of Aadrew Jacfcson/^ by Thotnas SiiUj* Property of tlie Ualted 
States Capitol. 

“Portrait of CommcMlore OllTer H. Perry^” by Jobn Westey Jarris (or after). 
Property at tbe dlvlsioa of blstory, United States NdUcddI Masemii* 

"City of SL Lonift,” by George CatlEu. Property of tbe dlvlsloD of efbnology, 
Uultcd States National Museum. 

■‘fla-won-Je-tnh, the Oao [lorn. Slnux (Dah-Co^Ta)/' by George Qitlln. Prop¬ 
erty of the dtvLston of ethnolom^^ UnlTod States National llu^um. 

■'View on Cpper Mlasonrl—Back Thfw of The Mnndan VlltaBe+" by George 
CatlLa. Property of the illvlalon of ethnology. United States National Maseam. 

“Buffalo Bunt ander the Wolf-skin MaHk," by George Catlla. Property of 
the dlrUion of ethaology* United States National Mii^eam. 

"portrait of Robert ilorrls." by Gilbert Stuart (or after), offered to the Na- 
tlenal CoLicctloa of Fine Arts by the UoiUeal Society of the District of Colambla. 

EFECIAL KXnTBITIQNB 

The following exhibitions were held: 

October € through SI^ 19^3 *—Exhibition of 13 oil and 2 Tamish 
paintings, 4 water colors, 1 gouache, 4 pencil drawings and 2 etchings, 
by Ceferino Pulencia, of Mexico, was siponsorcd by the l^texican Am¬ 
bassador and the Pan American Dnion, A catalog was published by 
the Pan American Union* 
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December S, IW, through January £, Exhibition of 74 water 

colors of Mexico, by Walter B. Swan, Omaha, Nebr., was sponsored 
by the Mexican Ambassador and the Pan American Union. A catalog 
was published by the Pan American Union. 

December 74, through January 16, iP44.—Exhibition of 82 
miniatures by 52 artists, by the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters. Reprint of catalog was published by the National Collec¬ 
tion of Fine Arts. 

January 6 through SO, 7P44.—Exhibition of 21 water colors and 20 
block prints, by Ralph H. Avery, C. Sp. (P.), United SUt^ Navy. 

February 4 through 27, 7P44’”'^®tnt exhibition of paintings by 
John Mix Stanley (1814-72), his daughter-in-law, Jane C. Stanley 
(1863-1040), and her daughter, Alice Stanley Acheson, consisting of 
30 oil paintings, 3 chromolithographs, and 7 small lithographs by 
John Mix Stanley, a photograph of John Mix Stanley, and a book 
entitled “John Mix Stanley and his Indian Painting^” by W. Vernon 
Kinietzj 40 water colors by Jane C. Stanley, and 28 oils by Alice Stan¬ 
ley Acheson. A catalog was privately published. 

AprU 29 through May 2, Biennial Art Exhibition of 20 

water colors, 41 oils, 4 etchings, 2 pastels and 4 pieces of sculpture, by 
the National League of American Pen Women. A catalog was pri¬ 
vately published. 

May 2 through 28, 7P44.—Exhibition of “Portraits of leading Amer¬ 
ican Negro Citizens,” 8 by Mrs. Laura Wlieeler Waring, of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., and 15 by Mrs. Betsy Graves Rcyneau, of Washington, 

D. C. ^ ^ 

June 2 through 28, iP44.—Exhibition of 78 mural painting from the 
caves of India, and 16 paintings of modem India, by Sarkis Katcha- 
dourian, of New York City. A catalog was published by the SUtc 
Department. 

PUBUCATI0N8 

Touca-X. R. P. Report on the National Collection of Fine Arts for the year 
ended June 80. 1043. Appendix 3, Report of the Secretary of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution for the year ended June 30,1943, pp. 35—40. 

WxwixT, A- O. Report on the Freer Gallery of Art for the year ended June 30, 
1943. Appendix 4, Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the year ended June 80,1943, pp. 41-46. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. P. Tolman, Acting Director. 

The Secretabt, 

Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 4 

REPORT ON THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 

Sih: 1 hava tLo honor to submit the t'^reoty-fourth annual report 
on the Freer Gullety of Art for the year ended June SOj 1944: 

THE COtJJXTnONS 

Additions to the colloctions by purchase are os follo’pra: 

43.9. Chinese. IJib wfltttry B. C. Shsnj; dynasty* Ceramontal vesfiel ef the type 

itru. Ll^ht irreea patina 'Rith patches of sUyery Insldo and out; 
tneroBtatJons of cuprite and native copper InaEde and ont Surface 
desEsn Incised and filled vrUh n reddish pli^eot. A two'chanteter 
Inscription Inside the foot. 0.2D3 x 9.167 over all. 

44.L Chtnese, l2Ui century B. C- Shong dynasty, A ceremonial vessel of the 
type tsitn. Light green patina; Incm^tatlnna ef cuprite and ozurlte 
Inside. Traces of red and hlack pigments In the design. A three<-har- 
ACter Inscription with po Aatnp Inalde on the bottom. 9.207 x 0.231 over 
all. lIllDstrated.) 

44-3. Chinese, Hnu dynasty (206 B. C-'-A. D. 221), ^.Urror. Surface: n black 
patina with overlay of green acnigo on the face and on the rim of the 
hack. Decoratloa in low relief with four characters around the boss. 
IKameter; 0,142. 

414, Chlneee, Tang dynasty (A- D, 018-007). Mirror. Surface: a bright 
silvery patina with patches of green aerugo. Doccrntlon of birds, ani¬ 
mals, Insectfl, and flowers In itdlef. Blamctcr; 0402. 

4-l.fi. Chinese, Tang dynasty (A. T>- 018-007), ilEirar. Surface; a sUvery 
pntlna with oecnslouol patches of green aerORO. Decoration of grapes, 
birds, and aidmats. In hold relief. Diameter; 0.212. 

44.0. Chinese, early Han, Sd century B. C. Mirror. Surface: a tarnLobed sHvery 
patlnn with patches of green aerago, Decoration: fine Indsed back- 
groand wlih designs In Bat relief anpertropoaed. Diameter* 0400. 

44.7, (^Incie, SnI dynasty (A. D. S51-S18). Mirror. Surfnee: a bright silvery 
patina with remeins of green lacqner spilled over the edge; bosH tucnisted 
with green aerngo. Decomtioti in relief with additions of red nr.d 
green pigment. Inscription of 27 characters. Diameter: O.iftL 

44-Sl Chinese. Tang djuasty fA. D, Clfl-0OT>. Mirror. Snrface; a tiimlsbed 
silvery patina covered with patches of green seraga. Decoration: 
lacauer Inlaid with silver and gold. 0159 x 

44.9. Cblnese, 3d-2d century B- C, Mirror. Surface: a black patina with patches 

of green aerugo. Decorn don; background I ncl sed, wt th n smooth el rcnlor 
band and n seven-pointed Star superimposed In countersunk relief. Di¬ 
ameter; 0.190- 

4440. Chinese, 3d-2d century B- C. Sllrror. aurfnee: s hladc patlnn with patches 
of greeu aerngo. Decoration In low llnefir relief. Diameter; 0.142. 
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44.14 

HecE^T Additions to the com_ection of the Pweeh gallerv of Art 
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RECENT Additions To the collection of the FueEn QalleRv of Art, 
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CXILAitIC« 

4-1.11. Chinese, Sunft Ko wnro. DiBh w3tli slopinc aiitl sEj-foll 

rinL B«ly oI hard, dart ciny sJuj^rtng trDwa on the fool-rlin, cov¬ 
ered with AH ttiraiiju#, biilT'gra^ fjasce with a niedtum cniabla luid wnie 
sulqIL Iron spots. 0.031 x 0.133. 

-H.12. Chinese, Sung dyiursty. YUeh waro^ Round, covered boi with a dcaiFti 
of three llowors eiirvcd In low relief on the top. Bodj of hnrd, 
grained medluui-Krny clajh covered with a trncvspareni, grecnljjh-gnif 
gluKf which showEf green lii thicker areas. 0.002 i 0J37. 

44.13-Chinese, Ch'lnB dynasty, Ch'Ien Lung per tod* Pair of bowh), each with 

44.14. s stem attached Into it free-moving reticulated base* The body of 
each Is of white poiH'claln, eoveretl with n pure while glase upon \vhtch 
the decora Uon U palntt'd in overgloie enamols. The haw of each ia 
gloier] In eeladoti. On the foot of each Stem n six-character murk of 
the Cblen Lung period In imdorglnKe hlue. 44.13, OilSl x 0.1C4 over all ; 

44.14, 0.135 X O.iaS over nil. (44,14 lUnstratetL) 

44.15. Chinese, Sung dynasty. Tiwg ware. Hmall plate, with a tdlght concavity 

und A narrow rEm, bound in bnusa. The body In of white pcuxslannus 
clny, covered w-lth n lustroiia, cream-white glaxe. The decoration of 
dueka, latnsw, atud water plcmts In slight relief under gloxe. 0.017 X 0.140 
(dEameter). 

JACIC 

44.15. Chinese. ISth century, Ch'Ien Lung pcrlotl (ITJO-OS)* A trEpc^d vessel of 

a'b-c, the ty|ie with a cover stiruiounted by o lion se/dnf; anntilnr handles 

depending ffota dragon heads in relief; all carved from a single piece of 
w'hite nephrite, Wotnl stand. 0.250 x 0.2SS o.vor iiiL 

LACOUlIt 

44,10. JapnnCite. Into ITih century* Wrlilng box (snrun'-herko) En polished black 
Ittoquer IriS'irel dworaTcd In gold jmd pewtqr. Rronxe water box {niiru- 
trfl) pad an ivi'k stone; Iwo treys. O.OuI x 0.3^0 x 0.221, 

44.20. Jopnnetie. 34th century. L*'iTe Kntuiikure. Sumll cabinet (iradanJsl in 

polltibed hlack lactjuor (rSdreJ now tumlug brown. Decorations of 
ehrysanihemunis, grosses, bntterftles, and vines execatctl In gold and 
mtuhcr-of-pejirL Six drawers und tna doors; lock, hinges, etc., in dark, 
chiseled bnuixi.-. 0*280 x 0.334 x d.2l3, UUustttttod), 

44.21. Japanese, lOth eenitiry* Painter's box (e-bnJtoJ In two parts with cover 

and trey In uppt^r part, polished black iaequer (ry?*(r«^ inlnld wlih 
cineely set small rhryitantLctnnmB of mother-vf-iiearl* whose surfaesa are 
engrtived with the tines of the petals. 0.203 X 0.172 x 0.3G3* 

4423. Jnpancse, late ITthcentnty. Letter-box (fu-buka) with Euld-ttttfked gromid 
(nathi-Jj) npnn which the decnretlan la executed in tarylag toaea of 
gold and stiver. Sliver llttlags. 0.075 s 02.10 x 0.000. 

44.20, JapunCiie, dated In cotreapoatlonee with A. D. 1944. By Yaammoro Shun- 
sbO. hledtclne chest (prikard). Polished black lactittur cun- 

laluEng six drawers; silver corner innuntEngs, Decumtlena exe<'ntiJd In 
black Ineqiicr In relief, and En gold and red. InHerlptJ(U]i of 11 charactors 
ineludlng iJatc, sTgrtatare, and kakifiaK. Oaeseah 0.333 j 0.328 x O.isO. 

44,1^ Japanese, ITth-lDth eentary* Three writing boxes {^arna-huko). 

44,24. 

442». 
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44*27-Jftpaoese. 17ti-lSch ci^oLury. EEg;btD?n medJcloe cases (fitroy of vat^lBg 
44.44 types and dealcnfi. 
iitcL 

»l4ITP3CaiPT 

44.17. Anoenlan, 13 Ui centary. (Jospel according to the four Era ngel lets. 

Original bliidtng of tooled hro’Au leatberK the top cover adorned with a 
crticifom deflgn executed In EUrer aallhcads: at its center a OQuarc 
crystal coDtalnlug a Greek cross put into it Intin undcrncalli; Other small 
■liver appIlQti^ isome mUalng). llie text ia wrlttcD on ^82 porchnicDt 
loavoo in double coltimns. Id bolorpit or '^rotmd hand*'’ in hUteki gold, nod 
occasional blue, red, and green. Initials, porograpba, title pages, arcades, 
and four fdil'pago miniatures with figures of the Erangellsts—executed 
In colors and gold. Doted colophona. 0:244 x 0.178 over alL 
0d240 X 0.1C8 iiTemgr page. (Pogo 28 lUastratedr) 

PATNUSO 

43.10. Chinese, dated In correspondence with A. D. 1541. Mlug dynaaty. By 
Wen Pi ICh^^ng-mtng1,1470-1658. CbryBantheninms and pine tree. Ink 
pain ting on n paper scroll. Doted nnd signed by the axUsE; two colo- 
fdions. One by the artist; 20 seals; 0,705 x 0.315; 

44.16. Chinese, dated In correspondence with A. D. 1004. Cb^Eng dynasty. By 
Tho-cbl (II. circa A. D, 1002-1700), LaDdscapa. Ink and sllglit color on a 
paper scrolL loscriptlou, signaturo, nnd four ^eala on the pitinting; in- 
Bcrlption and three seals on the nioubt. 0.204 1 3.132. 

44.45. Japanese, dated in correspondence with A. D. 1773. Attributed to {)kyo, 
Pligrlms going to Basc-Ocra In the Bpringtlme, Oclor nnd Ink on a 
alJk kaketnuno. Inscription, olgnatarc, two aenis, 0.447 x 0.812. 

wxjxe scuiPTirkB 

44.2. Chinese, fith century, T'ang dynasty. Head beloagltig to the dancing 
figure In the proof-sslonal relief 24.2 (reattached), aiI5 x O.OBS i 0,008: 

The work of the curatorial stuff has been devoted to the study of 
new acquisitions and of other objects submitted for purchosCj from 
the fields of Chinese, Japanese, ArubiCj Persian^ and Indian fine arts. 
Such work involves comparative study, reading of inscriptions and 
seals, written reports, and so on. In addition to the work within the 
coUection, reports, either oral or written, were made upon 658 objects 
and 122 photographs of objects submitted for examination hy their 
owners, and 44 inscriptions were translated, A large part of the time 
of staff members has been given to work directly contributing to the 
war effort, summarized as follows: 

WAS WOHLIt 

Members of the staff devoted many hours both inside and outside 
regular hours to work for several Government agencies* Five 
hundred forty-two typed pages of Japanese tranaiations were made 
for the Office of Strategic Services; and a revised translation of a 
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Guide to Signs and Symbols used on Chinese military maps were made 
and a compilation of a glossary of Chinese geograplucul and topo¬ 
graphical terms was edited and revised for the Army ilap Sendee. 
The Chinese character for ‘^Victory” was made for an artist to be 
used in connection with a publication on the United Nations. Photo¬ 
graphs made by the Freer Gallery field staff in China were reproduced 
for the Military Intelligenco Division of ttie War Department (£7 
prints)» For another agency, several Japanese documents were ex¬ 
amined. 

Other sendees have been given to various persons* For example. 
63 photographs of Chinese paintings were presented to Dr* Shih- 
chieh Wang, Secretary General of the People^s Council and Central 
Planning Board of China and a niember of the Chinese Goodwill 
Mission^ 557 photographs were given to members of the armed ser¬ 
vices who visited the offices - 24 military students of the School of 
Foreign Sex-vice, Georgetown University, were shown through the 
Chinese exhibition galleries; and in Santa Fe, N. Mex., a lecture on 
‘Flower Painting in the Near and the Far East” was given by a stafi 
member using Freer Gallery' material, for the benefit of the Indian 
Service Club. 

CHANOES IN zxinarnoN and aerAiBs to the collectiox 

Six hundred eighty-eight changes in exliibition have been made, as 
follows: 

Amerlcaa palutlngB; 

OlJfi, TO; water coIdes, 35; pastcla. 22. 

American prints tWbistler): 

Etctilngii, 32: ntlioerBpbs. 21. 

Biblical luanaficirtpts, 6 
Coptic book corera, 4. 

Chinese arts: 

Bronzes, 47; bronze aail Jade, 4. 

Ceramics, 40. 

Jfiile, 152. 

Marble, 2. 

FaEntln^ X17* 

Silver. 35. 

Sculptare, bronze, 32: 

Sculpture, stoue, 30* 

Korean potterjf, 27* 

Syrian ^lass, 2. 

Bepairs to the collection were os follows: 

One Chinese hrtuiie repaired; 1 Persian painting remonuted; 5 Japfiaeac paint¬ 
ings rctnouELbed; 31 Chinese paintlDga bound In portfolio farm* 

Sculptured head 44.2 cfiaHruted upon I la orixlual place on tbe flxum of tho 
■lancer of the Cblneae Buddhtat relief 24^. 
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ATTEND A NCB * 


Hie Gallery has been open to the public every day from 9 until 
•I; 30 o’clock with the exception of Mondays and Christmas Day. 

Tlje total attendance of visitors coming in at the main entrance 
was 62,408. Fifty-four other visitors on Mondays bring the grand 
total to 62.462. The total attendance on weekdays was 35,610; Sun¬ 
days, 26,798. Tlie average weekday attendance was 137; the average 
Sunday attendance, 515. The highest monthly attendance was in 
August, with 6,789 visitors, the lowest in December with 3,394 visitors. 

There were 1,279 visitors to the main office during the year; the pur- 
|K>ses of their visits were as follows; 


For general Infornmtion _ 

To see n>enibcrs of the staff _ 

To retd In the library ____ 

To make tracings and sketches from library books _ 

To see building and Installations _ 

To moke photographs and sketches _ 

To see exhibition galleries on Monday _ 

To examine or purchase photographs and slides.... _ 

To submit objects for examination __ 

To see objects in storage _ 

Washlttifion IfanugcriptM ____ 

Far Eastern paintings and textiles _ 

Nenr Eastern paintings and manuscripts _ 

Tibetan paintings _ 

Indian paintings _ 

American paintings _ 

Oriental pottery, Jade, hronxe. lacquer and bambcsi.. 

Gold treasure _ 

All sculpture _ 

Syrian glass, etc _ 


_ 180 

_ 506 

- 213 

_ 37 

_ 378 

- i>e 

_ 209 

_ r.6 

_ 36 

- 26 

- 1 

_ 8 

_ 3 

_ 5 


DOCENT SERMCE, LECTURES, ETC. 

By request, 2 groups met in the study rooms and 13 groups in the 
exhibition galleries for instruction by staff members. Total num¬ 
ber of persons, 321. 

January 21, 1944: Tlie Director attended a meeting in Xew York 
of the Committee of the American Council of Learned Societies on 
I’rotection of Cultural Treasures in War Area.s. 

February 10,1944: A lecture by Miss Guest, on ‘‘Flower Painting in 
Persia and Cliina,” before the American Asiiociation of University 
Women. 

Two lectures by members of the Civil Service Commission were 
given to supervisors in the auditorium. Total attendance, 224. 
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PIXSOXNEL 

Weldon X. Rawley resig:iied from tlie Civil Service position of 
superintendent of building (C^VF-8) August 15, 1W3. He was ap¬ 
pointed by the Freer Gallery as superintendent of building, court 
and grounds, August 16, liH3. 

Rita W. Edwards resigned from the Civil Service position of senior 
clerk-stenographer (CAF-5) October 8, 1943. She was appointed 
by the Freer Gallery as administrative secretary to the Director, 
October 9,1943. 

Ruth W. Helsley appointed senior clerk-stenographer (CAF-5) 
October 9, 1943. 

E. Harriet Link, clerk-stenographer (CAF-4) transferred from the 
Library of the Smithsonian Institution October 9, 1943. 

Grace C. Griffith appointed librarian for a period of 1 year October 
25, 1943. 

Elizabeth Hill Mjiltby, fonner librarian, trained iSIiss Griffith for 
the position of librarian October 21i-December 13,1943. 

Thomas R. Fullalove, painter, who was retired on account of dis¬ 
ability February 15,1937, died on November 22,1943. 

Bertie Turner, attendant at the Gallery since November 17, 1920, 
retired on November 30,1943. 

Ruth W. Helsley, senior clerk-stenographer, resigned on December 
4,1943. She first came to the Gallery on November 22,1920, resigned 
on February 28, 1922, and was reinstated on May 5, 1930. 

iVJice Copeland appointed attendant (CPC-2) December 9,1943. 

E. Harriet Link promoted to senior clerk-stenographer (C.:VF-5) 
December 9,1943. 

Grace C. Griffith, librarian, was married to Charles Maxwell Bar¬ 
nett, United States Army Air Forces, on April 15,1944. 

Burns A. Stubbs resigned from the Civil Service position of chief 
^cientific aid (SP-8) April 23,1944. He was appointed by the Freer 
Gallery as assistant to the Director on April 24, 1944. 

Glen P. Shephard was appointed museum aid (SP-4) from guard 
(CPC-4) April 24, 1944. 

Grace T. Whitney worked intermittently at the Gallery in the 
Near Bhist section between December 2,1943 and June 21,19^. 

Other changes in personnel are as follows: 

Appointment ^!.—Alfred Hewitt, a guard on the day watch since 
August 1, 1936, promoted to sergeant (CPC-5) July 1, 1943. Glen 
P. Shephard, guard (CPC-4), from military furlough, July 1, 1943. 
Clmrles W. Frost, guard (CPC-4), by transfer from Airport Detach¬ 
ment No. 5, Gravelly Point, Va., August 27, 1943. Ethel Anderson, 
charwoman (CPC-2), by transfer from the United States National 
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Museuu), December 9,1943. George Jonathan, guard (CPC-4), ap¬ 
pointed December 15, 1943. Pearl Fisher, chanvoman (CPC-S), 
appointed December 23,1943. Milton Williams, laborer (CPC—3), ap¬ 
pointed May 1,1944. Victoria L. Dickerson, charwoman (CPC-2), 
appointed May 4, 1944. George S. Young, cabinetmaker, appointed 
by the month for special lielp in the shop, May 8, 1M4. 

Separations from, the tervice,—Q^oTge S. Young finished temporary 
employment ns cabinetmaker, Sovember 4, 1943, Julia A. Robinson, 
charwoman (CPC-2), transfenied to the United States National 
Museum, December 8,1943. Pearl Fisher, charwoman (CPG-2), re¬ 
signed March 22, 1944* Walter McCree, laborer (CPC-2), on in¬ 
definite furlough for naval duty, April 4,1944. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A, G. WkJtlet, Director, 

The Sechztart, 

Smithsonian Institution^ 



APPENDIX 5 

REPORT OX THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report on the field 
researches, office work, and other operations of the Bureau of Amer^ 
ican Ethnology during the fiscal year ended June 30,1&44, conducted 
in accordance with the act of Congress of June 1943, which pro¬ 
vides **• * • for contmuing ethnological researches among the 
American Indians and the natives of Hawaii and the excavation and 
preservation of archcologic remains, # • 

During the fiscal year emphasis on activities concemed with Latin 
America hns continued. 

Dr* W, D* Strong, Director of the Ethnogeographic Board, planned 
to return to his duties at Columbia University soon after the dose of 
the fiscal year, and the work of the Board will thereafter he conducted 
entirely by members of the Bureau staff. 

As the war continues and the need for specialized information grows 
less it is expected that the Bureau may gradually assume more of its 
normal duties. 

sysi‘EMATic eepeauches 

On January 28,1944. Dr. M, TY* Stirling, Chief of the Bureau, left 
Washington on the Sixth National Geographic Societj-Smithsoninn 
Institution cxp«lition to Mexico, The month of Febniary was spent 
in the states of Michoaeiin and Jalisco, where a photographic record 
was made of lacquer working in Uruapan and vicLnity, and of pottery 
making in Tlaquepaque. Ethnological pictures were made depicting 
the activities and customs of the Tarascan Indians of Lake FatscuarOi 

From the beginning of March until the middle of May, an archeo¬ 
logical reconnaissance was conducted in southern Veracruz, Tabasco, 
and Campeche, with the principal objective of finding the extent of 
the early 3La Vent a culture in this area. Several new sites were located 
as a result of this survey, and photographic records were made of a 
number of private archeological collections. 

Dr* Stirling returned to Washington on May 22, 1944. 

During the year a report by Dr. Stirling, “'Stone ilonuments of 
Southern Mexico.” was issued as Bulletin 138 of the Bureau. 

During the year just passed, Dr, John R. Swanton, ethnologic, 
completed the reading of proof for Bulletin 137, *^he Indians of the 
Southeastern United States.” 
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A study of the much discussed Norse expeditions to America was 
undertaken and a manuscript completed embodying the results. 

During the course of the year Dr. Swanton furnished to the Navy 
Department more than 1,000 Indian tribal names and names of prom¬ 
inent Indians, to be used for naming war vessels. Approximately 200 
of these have been used. 

On June 30, 1044, Dr. Swanton retired from the Bureau after 
almost 44 years of service. 

Dr. John P. Harrington, ethnologist, continuing his American In¬ 
dian linguistic studies, discovered evidence suggesting that Quechua 
and Aymara, the languages of the two most highly civilized groups 
of aboriginal South America, are related to the Hokan stock of western 
North America. Tliis is the first time that a linguistic relationship 
has been indicated between North and South America. In addition 
to this Dr. Harrington has reduced the number of linguistic stocks in 
South America by establishing the relationship of many groups previ¬ 
ously considered to be separate. 

Because of his unique knowledge of languages. Dr. Harrington has 
been called upon daily by the OflBce of Censorship to translate letters 
written in little-known languages from all over the world. 

During the year several short papers on linguistic subjects have been 
published in scientific journals. 

On July 6, 1943, Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., senior archeologist, 
went to Abilene, Tex., where he spent 5 days investigating a prehistoric 
Indian burial which had been exposed 21 feet below the surface in a 
bank of the Clear Fork of the Brazos River by floodwaters and which 
was in danger of being washed away by a new rise. Studies of the 
deposits at the site showed that the burial had been made during the 
closing days of the Pleistocene or the beginning of the Early Recent 
geologic period about 10,000 years ago. Tlie skeleton was turned over 
to the division of physical anthropology of the United States National 
Museum, where it has received careful study and has added to the 
knowledge of the physical type of the early Texas Indians. 

Returning to Washington, Dr. Roberts spent the remainder of the 
summer and the months of early autumn preparing contributions 
to, obtaining pictures for, editing the manuscript, and reading proof 
of a manual, “Survival on Land and Sea,” which was prepared for 
the Publications Branch of the Office of Naval Intelligence, United 
States Navy, by the Ethnogeographic Board and the staff of the 
Smithsonian Institution. He later worked on a revision of this man¬ 
ual for a second edition and also served as a consultant for a similar 
manual being prepared for the Army Air Forces. During this period 
he also furnished information to several other branches of the armed 
services and some of the war agencies. 
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Dr. Roberts also worked on his final report on the escavations at 
the Lindenmeier Folsom Man site in, northern Colorado, a project 
completed shortly before the outbreak of the war, and also vrrote a 
number of articles for publication in scientiitio journal^H. On March IG, 
1044, Dr. Roberts was appointed a member of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution's Committee on Personnei Utilization and from that date until 
tlm close of the fiscal year devoted considerable time to tbe activities 
of that committee. 

During such periods as the Chief was absent from ’Washington, 
Dr. Roberts served as Acting Chief of the Bureau* 

On September l, 1043, Dr* Julian H* Steward, anthropologiotj was 
appointed Director of the Institute of Social Anthropology, an autono¬ 
mous unit of the Bureau, reporting directly to the Secretary* His 
work as editor of the Handbook of South American Indians also con- 
tinued concurrently* A brief statement on these two projects will be 
found later on in this report. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year Dr. Alfred ^kl^traux, ethnologist, 
was teaching in ^fesico City, through, on arrangement with the Na¬ 
tional University of Mexico. He returned to duty on August 1, 1943, 
and agisted Dr* Julian H. Steward in the preparation of the Hand¬ 
book of South jVmerican Indians. Dr. lletruiil was appointed Afisist- 
ant Director of the Institute of Social Anthropology on September 18, 
1943* He completed four papet^ for tlie Handbook* and also gathered 
bibliograpliical material for several otlier contributions and assembled 
notes for the articles of the Handboob’s fifth volume* 

During the fiscal year Dr. Heniy B. Collins, Jr,, etlmologisrt, con¬ 
tinued his work as Assistant Director of the Ethiiogeographic Board. 
As in the previous year, tbe activities of the Board for which he was 
responsible concerned rcscnrch in connection with regional ond other 
information requested by the Army, Navy, and other war agencies. 
He represented the Smithsonian Distitution and the Ethnogeographic 
Board as a technical adviser to the Emergency Rescue Equipment Sec¬ 
tion of the Navy mid wrote the AiTtic section for the booklet "Survival 
on Lund and Sea.” Some 7fi0,0Q0 copies of this oSicial Navy survival 
manual have been distributed to tilc licet and shore stationa. 

Dr* Collins contributed the sections on geography, history, and 
anthropology for an article on the Aleutian Islands, which w’ill be 
pnbJished as one of the series of War Background Studies of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution. 

During such time ns was available. Dr. Collins coiUiuued his re¬ 
searches on the Eskimo and the southeastern Indiana. 

Dr, William N* Fenton, ethnologist, continued to serve as research 
oosociate of the Ethnogeographic Board* With the assistance of 
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Sriss Mae \V\ Ttickcr, he has maintairted lor Uie Etlinogeograpliic 
Board the world file of area and language specialists, Tvliich has 
grown to include more tlmn 10,000 entries for all continents and island 
areas; Tins file has been eitensively used bj the militnry and other 
war agencies in their search for specialized personnel. From this 
file a series of five studies were prepared, togetlier with maps and in¬ 
dexes, showing domestic sources of photogTEiphs on strategic areas 
of interest particularly to the Nayy Department. At the request 
of the Army Specialized Training Division, the Ethnogeographic 
Board conmiencii a survey of area and language teaching in tiie Army 
Specinlized Training Program and the Civil Affairs Training Schools 
in 25 American universities and colleges. Dr. Fenton participated 
in the survey, visiting 13 institutions between December 1943 and 
March 1944, and since tliat time has been occupied in writing up ob¬ 
servations and preparing reports for tlie proper offices. 

In addition to this work, Dr. Fenton continued his studies on the 
League of the Iroquois, translating a number of texts collected by 
J. N. B. Hewitt anil A. A. Goldenweiser. Dr. Fenton’s publications for 
the year were : “The Last Passenger Pigeon Hunts of the Corn- 
planter Senecas" (tcaVA M. H. Dcardorflf), and “The Requickening 
Address of tJio Iroquois Condolence Council” (o/ J". M". B. Hewitt), m 
the Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences; ajid an obituary, 
“Simeon Gibson: Iroquois Informant, 18S9-1943,’’ the American 
Anthropologist; also several book reviews and notes in scientific and 
literary journals. 

Since joining the staff in December 1943, Dr. Homer G. Barnett, nn- 
lliropologist, has served os executive secretary of a committee formed 
under the siJonsorship of tlie EUniogeographic Board for the purpose 
of assembling data upon the existing state of our scientific knowl¬ 
edge of the Pad fie Island area. Tlu; committee includes reprisenta- 
tives of the geological, geograpldc. linguistic, political science, and 
anthropological fliscipUnea. As csecutjve secretary Dr. Barnett 
has served chiefly as organizer and coordinator of the committee’s ac¬ 
tions, Since some of the committee members are Icxiated outside of 
Washington, considerable correspondence lias been necessary as well 
as meetings both in Washington and Xew York, 

When not engnged in the above activities, Dr, Barnett has worked 
on tlic organization of field notes on various Salishnn and Northwest 
Coast tribes, having in project a series of publicntlon!i streadug cul¬ 
tural change among the Yurok, the Tsimshian, tha Yakima, and tha 
Makah. He has just completed one manuscript dealing with the 
Indian Shaker cult of the northwestern United States, 
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INSTITUTE or SOCIAL AKTBSOrOLOGT 

As stated above, Dr. Julian H. Steward, anthropologist, on Septem¬ 
ber 1,1^, became Director of the Institute of Social Anthropology, 
an autonomous unit of the Bureau reporting directly to tlie Secretary. 
As Dr. Steward was instructed in the official order establishing the 
Institute to report to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
there are presented here brief abstracts from Dr. Steward’s reports 
to Dr. Wetmore, Acting Secretary, 

The Institute of Social Anthropology was first conceived in July 
1942 and a project for its work was placed before the Interdepartmen¬ 
tal Committee for Cooperation with the American Republics in Au¬ 
gust of that year. Its stated purpose was to carry out cooperative 
training in anthropological teaching and research with the other 
American republics. For the fiscal year 1944, $60,000 was made avail¬ 
able for the work of the Institute by transfer of funds from the State 
Department appropriation. 

In September 1943 the Director visited Mexico and established the 
terms of an agreement for the work of the Institute with the authori¬ 
ties of the Escuela Nacional de Antropologia and tlie Institute 
Nocional de Antropologia e Historia, submitting this to the Depart¬ 
ment of State in late September. After some months of delay encoun¬ 
tered in completing the agreement. Dr. George M. Foster, engaged by 
the Institute as anthropologist in charge of the work in Mexico, pro¬ 
ceeded to that country in May and started work in cooperation with 
the organizations mentioned above. Dr. Donald D. Brand also repre¬ 
sented the Institute in Mexico os cultural geographer. 

No formal agreement has yet been entered into for similar work 
in Peru. Nevertheless, Dr. John Gillin, appointed by the Institute in 
January 1944 as anthropologist, commenced work in that country on 
an informal basis. The remaining 6 months of the fiscal year were 
devoted to reconnaissance and teaching at Cuzco and Trujillo. 

A memorandum agreement for cooperative work in Colombia was 
submitted early in 1944, but at the close of the fiscal year it had not 
yet been reported out 

A new series in social anthropology entitled “Publications of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology” was started with two papers, which 
went to the printer just before the close of the fiscal year. No. 1 was 
on “Houses and House Use of the Sierra Tarascans,” by Rtilph L. 
Beals, Pedro Carrasco, and Thomas McCorkle; Na 2 was entitled 
“Cherdn, a Sierra Tarascan Village,” by Rjilph L. Beals. 


ei»820—18-8 
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handbook of south AMERICAN INDIANS 

The editing of the Handbook of South American Indians, begun 
some years ago, vras continued during the year by Dr. Julian H. 
Steward after ^ptember 1, 1943, under his appointment as Director 
of the Institute of Social Anthropology. Funds for the preparation 
of the manuscript are transferred to the Smithsonian Institution from 
the State Department appropriation for “Cooperation with the Ameri¬ 
can Bepublics,” and the Bureau will pay the cost of publication in its 
Bulletin series. 

Volume 1, “The Marginal Tribes,” and volume 2, “The Andean Civil¬ 
izations,” were completed during the year and sent to the printer. The 
manuscripts of volumes 3 and 4 were nearly completed. 

The Handbook is a truly cooperative project, as one-half of the 
100 contributors are scientists of the other American republics. 

SPECAL RESEARCHES 

Miss Frances Densmore, a collaborator of the Bureau, continued 
her work on the study of Indian music by writing a manuscript enti¬ 
tled “Omaha Music,” with transcriptions of 64 songs. This manu¬ 
script was based upon research in Nebraska in 1941 and included re- 
recordings of several songs that were recorded for Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher by the same singers. The date of the previous recordings 
was said to have been 1887 to 1890 and the songs are included in Miss 
Fletcher’s “Study of Omaha Indian Music,” published by the Peabody 
Museum of Harvartl University, and in “The Omaha Tribe,” by Miss 
Fletcher and Francis La Flcsche, in the Twenty-seventh Annual Re¬ 
port of the Bureau. Many songs in Miss Fletcher’s work were recog¬ 
nized by men who had not the tribal right to sing them. The present 
manuscript includes old songs of Omaha military and social societies, 
songs connected with the First World War, and songs of legends and 
the hand game. 

Miss Densmore compiled and presented to the Bureau a chronology 
of her study and presentation of Indian music from 1893 to June 1944. 
This chronology was based on diaries, scrapbooks, and Reports of the 
Bureau. During a portion of the year she was engaged in completing 
the handbook of the Smithsonian-Densmore collection of sound record¬ 
ings of American Indian music for tlie National Archives. 

ZDITORLVL WORK AND PUBLICATIONS 

The editorial work of the Bureau continued during the year under 
the immediate direction of the editor, M. Helen Palmer. There were 
issued one Annual Report and six Bulletins, as follows: 
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SS^tlDUb AnniiHl Report of tlio Hure^in of Americab ELbti,(iloi;i 9 pp. 

Bulletlo 133< AntbropologLcol papers^ niuabcrs 19-2(1 34 

R2 figs.: 

No. 19. A seiirth for san|!:fi auonj; U^e CbliiiiiiichH lodlaris In LonlfiSabAr 
Fraaces Deusmore. 

Kd. so. Arebaologlcol survey on the nortbfirn Ncrtb^eEit Cooat, hy Fblltp 
Dmtikcr^ witti appendix^ Early vertebnite fauna of the Brltlsli 
Oolumblii Ooaat, by Edna At Ffebor^ 

No. 2L Some notes od a few sltea In Beaufort CaUDty, South Carolinbi, by 
Regiua Ftaunery^ 

No. 22. An nnalysis and Interpretstioti of the oerajulc rematas from two 
sites neor JBenufortT South Carolina, bj Jamil’S B- GrtffliL 

No. 23. Tbe eoBtexD Cbcrokoes, by William Hnrlen Gilbert, Jr. 

No. 24. Aconite poLsou whalloi; lu Asln and America: An Aleutian transfer 
to tbe New World, by Robert F* Hetsser, 

No. 2S. Tbe Carrier Indiana of the Enlklcy River: Tbelr social and religious 
Ufa, by Diamond Jenueaa. 

No. 26, The (lulpu uud Peruvian ctTllt 3 »tSon, by John R- Swanton. 

Bulletin 1361 Anthropologioal papers, utunbers 27-32, vlil+375 ppL, pis., 
5 : 

Noi, 27, ^[usic of tbe Indians of BritLah Columbia, by Ftanceai Deosthote. 

No. 28. Choctaw mnalc, by Ftauces Donsuiora. 

No, 20. Some ethnological data concerslug one hundred Tncatan planin, by 
Morris Steggerdn. 

No. 30. A deserlptlou of thirty towns In Ynt^tan, Mexico, by Morris 
Steggerdu. 

No, 31. Soma western Sboflboui mytha. by Jullau H. Steward. 

No. SZ New material from Acf>hia, by Leslie A.. Whliet 

Bulletin 13S. Stone moDUinetitfi of sonthem aiexlco, by Alnttbew W. Stirling, 
vil+S4 pp., 02 pJs., 14 flgsL 

BullEtlu ISO. An Introduction to tbe cemtntcs of Tres Zapotas, Yeracrux Mexico, 
by C- W. Welant, xlr+144 pp., 7S pis., 54 dgs., 10 mhpa. 

Bnlletln 140. Ceramic sequencea at Tres Zapotes, Veracmx, Mexico, by Philip 
Dmcker. Ix+ISB pp., 65 pis., 40 fUe. 

Bulietln 141. Ceramic stratigraphy at Cerro do las Meeaa, Yemenis, Mexico, 
by Philip Dmcter. Tlil-t-OC pp, 5S pis.. 210 flga. 

The following publications were in press at the close of the hscal 
year: 

Ballet lu 177. The Indians of tha Southeastern United States, by John R. 
Swan ton. 

Bulletin 142. The contemporary culture of the Cdhlta IntHnns, by Rnlph L. 
Beals. 

Bulletin 143. Handbook of Sooth Amerlcnn Indiana Julian H. Steward, 
Editor. Yolume 1. Tbe Mhrglnnl Tribes. Yolmue 2. Tbe Andean Cltilliatioaii. 

List of Publications of the Bureau of Amerlcau Ethnology, with Index to 
authors aud titles. Revised to June 30i, 1&44. 

Publications distributed totaled 14.&03. 

In addition to the regular work^ the editorial staff of the Bureau 
edited the first two publications of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Institute of Social Anthropology, now in press. 
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libhart 

Accessions during the fiscal year totaled l&O. There has been a 
sharp decrease in accessions owing to war conditions^ 

The routine work of accessioning and cataloging new material has 
been kept up to date. About half of the cards withdrawn from the 
catalog for reclassification have been returned to the catalog, with the 
now numbers added and subject headings corrected* 

The library has been used considerably for the work of the Ethno* 
geographic Board and other war agencies. 

nliXTStSATIONS 

During the year E. G- Casaedy, illustrator, continued the prepara¬ 
tion of illustrations, maps, and drawings for the publications of the 
Bureau and for those of other branches of the Institution. 

miscellaneous 

During the course of the year information was furnished by mem¬ 
bers of the Bureau staff in reply to numerous inquiries concerning the 
North American Indians, both past and present, and the Mexican 
peoples of the prehistoric and early historic periods* Various speci¬ 
mens sent to the Bureau were identified and data on them furnished 
for their owners^ 

Pers&n’net—'Dv. Julian H* Steward* anthropologist, was appointed 
Director of the Institute of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian 
Institution, on September 1, 1&43, by transfer from the Bureau, and 
Dr. Homer G* Barnett was appointed as anthropologist, on December 
30, 1943, on the Bureau roll, to fid this Tacancy* The work on the 
Handbook of South American Indians was continued under the 
Interdepartmental Committee for Cooperation with the American Ee- 
publics after September 1, 1&43. Anthony W* "Wilding, clerk-stenog¬ 
rapher, was appointed Property Officer of the United States National 
Museum on December 20, 1943* by transfer from the Bureau, and 
Mrs. Catherine M Phillips was appointed to fill this vacancy on De¬ 
cember 22, 1943* by transfer from the editorial division, Smitlisonian 
Institution. Dr* John R. Swanton, ethnologist, retired on June 30, 
1944 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Sbcoetaht, 


M. W* SnsuNo, Vhhf. 



APPENDIX 6 

REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 

Sib : I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities 
of the International Exchange Service for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1044. 

From the appropriation “General Expenses, Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution” there was allocated for the expenses of the Service, $26,137. 

No money was allotted to the Institution this year by the Depart¬ 
ment of State for use in mailing packages to Argentina and Brazil, 
so tliat the cost of such mailings had to be met from the regular 
Exchange allotment. These are the only two American countries with 
which there are no reciprocal arrangements for tlie exchange of pub¬ 
lications under governmental frank. 

The number of packages received during the year for distribution 
at home and abroad was 407,764, a decrease from last year of 105,696. 
These packages weighed a total of 243,180 pounds, a decrease of 5,468 
pounds. This material is classified as follows: 
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Packages are forwarded abroad partly by freight to exchange 
bureaus for distribution, and partly by mail directly to their destina¬ 
tions. The number of boxes shipp^ abroad was 649, an increase over 
last year of 6 boxes. Of these, 385 were for depositories of full sets of 
United States governmental documents. The number of packages 
sent by mail was 89,688. 
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Wot coDditions hav& made it Decc^ssaty for the Insiitutlott ta suspeDd 
slilpments to many forei^ countries* The countries to "wbich 
shipments were being made at the close of the 3 'ear were as follo^rs: 

Eastercii HcmiEptaere : 

Great Brltatu ned Nortlierti Irelamd- 
PortuguL 

Union of Soviet SociallEt Kepnbllci 
UciioQ of 3ontb Afrlco* 

India 

Acurtralia. 

New Zealand. 

Western Hemlspbere: All conntriea. 

In the report for 1941 it was stated that the British ^luseum^ Depart¬ 
ment of Printed Books, had requested the Institution to discontinue 
the sending of the full set of United States governmental documents 
for the duration of the war because of the possibility of destruction 
of the muterial through bombings of London. About the middle of 
the current year the British Museum asked that the forwarding of 
the Governmeut sets be resumed as numerous requests had been re¬ 
ceived for information contained in many of tile documents. Accord* 
ingly, all accumulations of officinl documents for the British Museum 
were sent and regular transmissions have since been made* 

Ft>KElGN DEPt>SITOR|E8 OF GOVERNTIENTaL DOCUSflXTS 

The number of sets of United States official publications I’cceived 
for transmission abroad througli the International Exchange Service 
U 93 (55 jftill and 38 partial sets). On account of war conditions it is 
possible at tJiis time to forward only 5S of these sets. The remaining 
35 are being wiOiheld for the duration. 

During the year Iran and Iraq were added to the list of those coun¬ 
tries receiving partial sets* The depository in Iran is the Ministry 
of Education at Tehran, and in Iraq, Public Library at Baghdad* 

The partial-set depository lu AfghanistaTi has been changed to the 
Library of tlie Afghan Academy, Kabul. The depository of the 
partial set ssent to Bengal has been changed to Libraiy, Bengal Legis¬ 
lature, Calcutta. 

A complete List of the depositories follows. Under present condi¬ 
tions, consignments are forwarded only to those countries listed on 
tions, consignments are forwarded only to those countries listed above. 
irao«tiToaii:s er rtnrj. 

Abcxntttta; Direccl^n ite lavestl^clQDea, ATchlvc, Blltlloleca j 1>^lacl£a 

Extra ajera* Ulnlsterlo de RelucloDes Extqrlores j Callo, Buenos AEresw 
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AudTKAUA: CoimnDiiwDalUi Pari lament anJ NqtlonaJ Llbrarf, OubernL 
New SotTTH TVAi^a: PMjUc Llbmry of New Walea, Sydney. 

QtncESHi*iiTii: Fnrlloxaeatiry Hbraiy^ Brl*bajie, 
isoUTH Aubthaija ; Publk Library of Su^uUi Atistrallo^, Adelaide. 

Purl in military Library, Hubert 
VicTcmiA: Pnblle Library of Viclorlflt Melbonroe. 

WEffTtas Atibthaua: Public Library of ‘Weatpro AuatnUa, PerUi. 

Lelstuv : Blblotb^ue Royale, BnuoUes. 

BiAHL: losttinto Naclounl do LlTro, Rio de JaDolro. 

Cakadiv: Library of Furllaiziebt, Ottawa. 

Manitoba 1 Provincial LlbrnTy, Winnipeg. 

O.NTAHio; Lcidslatlve Libmry, Toronto* 

QiTf:BEXJ; Library of tbe Legljtlntnre of the Provliice of Quebec. 

Cntu;; Blbllotcca N^aclotittl, Santiago. 

Chwa: Bureau of Interoatlonal Exchange, llioJBtjy of Bducatiotit CbnnghinB, 
CuLOUHlA: BibUoteca NadonAt, BogotA. 

CoBiA Ejca; OBclon do DcinSsito y Canje Iiitcriiacloonl de Publlotclones, San 
Josd. 

CxTAA: Mlnlaterlo de Eatndo, Catiie Internaciotiab Habanu. 
dEncHOsnavAEiA : BibttothtMiue do I'ABsemblfo Notlonnle, Prague. 

DetruAKEt Kongclige Dunehe Vldcodcnberncs SelBhnb, C(ij;K?.tilitJigm. 

EIoypt* Boteau dea Publications, Mlnistbre dea FinanceB., Cairo. 

Eeiofii.iu: BiiglrnaniaiukOiira (State Library), TolUtin. 

PcriANn: ParHanjeutary Library^ HeUlnkl. 

France: Blbilotb^oe Natlonale, Paris. 

Oeicuant: Beicbatanschstcile Itn Hciebsaalnslertuin fdr Wtafienschafl, HrElehimg 
and yolkKbildting* Berlin, h’. W. 

PuussiA: PreutKibsebe Staatsbibllothek, Berlin, N. W. 7. 

GBICat BalTAin 

Enolano: British Museum* LoDdeu. 

Lonpoit: London School of BcoaomEca and Political Science. (Depoaltory 
of the London County CdudcII.) 

HimoABT: Library* Htmgarl)9ii House of Delegateo, Badopeat 
Iprou: Imperial Library, Cnlcntta. 

Ii(c.and; National Llbrory of Ireland. Dublin. 
lTAi,T: MLulstero dell'Edncazjg'no NailDnale, Borne. 

Javan: Imperial Library of Jupuu, Tul^o. 

Latvia; BtbllotbiHiuo d^^tat, Elga. 

l*CAani or NAiioNa: Library of the League of NatlonSi Ceueva* Switzerland. 
Mexico: Direceldn General de Iftformaddn, Sccretarta de Cobernaddn, Mexico, 

D. r. 

NETHESLANoa: Royal Library, The Hague. 

New Zeaiano, General Assembly Library, WellingtoUr 
NOftraxBN Ireland: H, M. Stationery OfOce, Belfat^L 

NoBWArt UnlTcrfllteis-BlbUottcfe, OJao* I Deposit ocy of the QoverumeftC o f 
Norway. 1 

Pqu; Seecldn de Propogamia y PbWliaftcloBes, Mlnisterio de Eeln clones Ei' 
terlor«8. Lima. 

Poland; BlbllothiSt]iie Natlowile, Warsaw* 

PcKamaAL: BEbHotecn Naclonal. Lisbon. 

Bvuania : Academis BotnAidi. BuebiresL 
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SpAi?r: Cuniblf) IntCitkacla&Al dt PublEcaclones* ATenidii tie CbtJTo Sotelo 20, 
Mndrld. 

SwKDKjt : KtiTifllga HIbUotekott StiKtholm. 

SwmcEKLANo: BlbUotbtque Com rale FAcldrnlet Berne. 

TvfcKK'T; Deparimeat of Prints Eg and Earring, Ministry of Education, 
liTtanbul. 

Usiojf or SoiJTH AniCAi State Ltbrnryn Pretoria, TranHvaaL 
UiTTojT or SovoT Soclujht BEFURUca; All-Union Lenin Library, Moscow 115. 
Usa-Minr: Ukrainian Sodety for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countrlea, 
KIgt. 

CR170UATI Ottcina de CaiijQ Intemaclonal de Pnbllcaciones, Montevideo, 
VE^EzcTXJt.: BibllotecB Naclonal, Ctei-ccaa. 

Tuooai.AViA: Mlnistcre tie I'Edacatlan, Belgrade. 

nr.Kjsrn>iuM or PAarriAL sets 

AFO^ARiBTAa: Library of the Afghnn Acndemy, KabuL 

Bomxi; Blblloteen del Mlnlsterto dc BoUidones Ektertores y Culto, La Fa?. 

BsAzrL: 

MiTTAs Geilacs : DIreetorla Gervl e K^tatistlca em Minaa, BcUo Horizonte. 
BaiTisn Cdiaka: Govenuncnt Secretary'* Olhce, OeorgetowOr Demeram. 

CAlTAnA^ 

Aiacbta: Provincial Llbntiy, Rdnionton^ 

BatnsH Oolumsia: Provi acini Libra 17 , Vlctoria- 
Nicw Bannewider LcsUletlTe Library, Fredericton. 

Nor* Sootia; Provincial Setreiury of Nora Scotia, HoUfox. 

Piajscz EuwAan iri-mto! r.egf sin tire and Pubhe Library, Cbnriottetowa. 
SABKArcirewAtt: LcglaladTe Library, Tte glnji. 

Ctruoirr Chief Secretary's OfBce, Record Department of the Library, Colombo. 
CmiTA: National Library of Peiping. 

Dominican Riaujauct Blblioteca de la Unlversldod de Santo Domingo, Cindad 
Tmjillo. 

EcuAnoK: BEbllateca NacIonaL Quito. 

GUATtWAjAj BIblloteca Nadonal, Ooalemala. 

HAm: BlbUotb^oe Natlonale, Port-au-Frlnoe. 

HosniraAs; 

BIblloteca y Arcblvo Narlonnles, TegncIgalpa. 

Uinlaterlo de RoLacloncs Bitcrlorica, TegncIgalpiL. 

IdUAxo: National Library, Reykjavik. 

ItiniA! 

BenoAL; Llbmry, Boagnl Leglalatare, Assembly Houiie, Calcutta, 

Bihar ahd Obisra: Revenue Department, Patna. 

Br.»unAY: Dcdeiaecretary to the Gnvemment of Bombay. General Depart¬ 
ment, Bombay. 

Burju: Secretary to the Government of Burma. Education Department, 
Rangoon. 

PuTTJAn; Chief Secretary to tbc Government of the Punjab, Lahore. 
Uirnys Peo^htcss or Agr.\ ASn OtroQ; Uali'erslty of Allahabad, Allahabad. 
Irak: Imperial Ministry of Education, Tehran. 

Isaq: Public Library* Baghdad. 

Jamaica; Coloala] Secretary, Elngaton. 

LraraiA: Depanoiient of State, Monrovia. 
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Mjit.TA; MlnEsEer for tlie Treasury^ YalloEa, 

NzwTOTTXDiLAifD E Eteparlment of Home AfEalrs, 3t JoliQ''ai 
XiCAAiauA; Ministerto de Rclacloncs ExterloreSt Uacn^iiu 
Paitama: MinlaEcrlo dt Relaclouee Exterlores. Panamii, 

Paxac^at: Siflataterlo de Betpclon^ Eitcrlonea, Seccldix BlbltotMa, Asuatldii. 
SALTAiTOat 

Bibllotecfl Naclonal, Ban Salvador* 

Miolsterla de Eelaclones Eiterlorcs, San Salvador. 

Tbauano: Ucpartmeal of rorelgn Aflaira, BangfeolE. 

Vatican Cittj BlbUoteca Apostollco Vaticaiifli^ Vatican City, Italy* 

iNTEHPABU^VMENTAltr EXCHANGE OF THE OFTTGlAi* JOUENAl. 

Thcto are now being sent abroad only 58 copies etfich of the Con- 
gresaional Record and Federal Registeri the number having been 
reduced on account of the war from 71, as fully reported on last year. 
The Library of Congress has arranged to have an extra copy of the 
Register fumislied for transmission to Dr, Fermin Peraza for use in 
connection with his work as director of several pan-Americtui organ¬ 
izations at Habana, Cuba. 

A list of the countries and depositories to which these }gurnals are 
lieing forwarded follows: 

PITOSITaaiES OT OCHraHEBBICNiiX. lUTOOBD ASa nCDCAAI, llEXlJSti:a 

Awantina : 

Blblioteca del Conffrvso Ntcloaal, BueDOa Alrca. 

Olmara de Dipotadwit OfleJna de IcfonuBCldn Parlamcntarlu, Bueuoa Aina. 
Boletlfl Oflclal do la Hepdbllca Ai^eutlna, Mliilsterlo de Juattcn e Instniccl^ti 
l^dbilca, BuoduS Aire& 

AtroTSAUA: 

ComtiJonwcBUli Parllameat and Natfotml Library, Catibcrm* 

^Ew Scnrni Walisi Library of ParlloiDCTit of New Booth WaloBi Sydney. 
dui^EXBLAETp; Chief Secretary’s OJEm?, Brlshone’- 

AtBrftAij*A: Library of l^arllowent of TVesieni Austrelia^ Perth. 

BavziL: 

Elblloteca da Oonjfressso Kaclonnt, REo de Janeiro. 

AMMDifAa; AteblTO* Blblloteca e ImpteiiBa PnblEca, Mntiaos. 

Bahia ; GovemadDr do BStiido da Bahia, S5o Salvador* 

Eapurro Sahto; PresJdencIa do Estado da Esplrito Santo,. Tictoilo. 

Rio Giunoc m Sul: ^‘A Fedcra^ao/' Porto Alegre. 

Smups: Blbllotecb PoblEca do Estado de Serglpe. Aracajtt, 

BamsB Hoanutua: Colaalal Seorchiryi Bollze. 

CAtTADA: 

Library of Parliament, GttbwA 

Clerk of the Senate:. Bdases of ParUament, Ottawa* 

Cuba; BlbUoteca del Capltolio. Uabuna. 

Qieat BiJTAra * Printed Library of the Foreign OIUcc, London* 

Gcatuiaia; Blblloteca dc In Asomblea Leglaliitlva, Onatemolo. 

ILim: BtbllotliCqne NntloDale, Part^n-Prince. 

IIoNBuaAe: BLbllDtera del CangrefiO Noclonnt. Ti*guclgfllpa* 
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Departtabtit, Slak. 

Islsn FhJCe Statx! DalJ ElreabiL, Dublin. 

Slznooj 

Dlpeoclfiii Ooiieral de lofortu^ci^n, Secretarta de OobemaclCD, Mexico^ D. F. 
Elblloieca BtiaJamLn Franklin, Mexico, D. F. 

AcLTABCALizicTEi: Gobemudor ^tado de AgnascallentcS. 

CufFEjoux; Oobemador del Estado de Campeclip, Coinpeclie. 

Chiafas ; Gubemador dd Estado de Cblnpas, TnxUa QutLertex. 

Cmnt/AiruA: Goberimdor del Bstado de Cbtliuabiia, Cblbuxtlina. 

OoAHiriiA: PeriddEcv OncLal del Eetado de Coabullu, Palacle de Goblerno, 
Saltillo. 

Cocjma: Gobernadurdd Eatado de CoUtun, OoUnui. 

DuaANOo; Ooberuadar Conatltuclonftl del Estada do Dm-aD£o, DaranKO. 
Gd.vnajttato : Secretarla General de Goblerno del fi^lJbdo, Ouanajuald. 
OuiEiaiaMit Gobernador del Batado de Guerrero, ChllpHnclogo. 

JALtsco: Blblloteca del Eutadcis Guadalajura. 

IiowEH CALTFoaNtA: Gobemador del DIsDlto Norte, Mexicali. 

Hfxico: Gaeeta del Qoblorno, Tojnea. 

MiCHOAcAnt Secrete rtn Oeuenil de Gobleruo del Eatado de MIcboacdti, 
Morellu. 

Uoaelos; Palacla de Goblemu, Cuernaran. 

Natauit: Gobemador de Najarit, Tepic. 

Nue^'o LeA^ : BIbllotecn del Eatado, Menterrer. 

Oaxaca : Pertddlco Oflclal, Pplado de Gobleruo, Oaxpcn, 
pneuLA! Seefetdrfa General de Goblemo, Puebla, 

Qinx^Axo: SecretarlB, General de Goblemo, Seccldn de Arehiro, Quer^taro. 
Sjji Luts Porroal: Coukreao del Efitudo, San Lula PotesL 
Szkauda: GobCMmador del Eatade de SIniiloa, CultucAn. 

So^aaA: Gobemndor del Efttado de Sonora, Hermoalllo. 

Tabaucxi; Secretarla General deGoblemo, Seccldo So, Raitio de Preoe^i, Vlllu- 
benuosa. 

Tauauixpab; Secretarla General de Goblcme, Vlctorlu, 

Tlaxcaia.1 Secretatia de Goblemo del Eatado^ TIaxcala, 

VuAcaez; Gobemador del Eatndo de Veracrui, Pepartmciito de Goberun' 
ddn j JuBdeia, Jalapa, 

TrcArAN : Gobcmaidor del Estade de Yueatda, iMdrIda. 

Nnn' ZTAT.Ayp; General AaseiuMy Library, WeLUngtou. 

Pidiv: de Dlputadoa, Lima, 

Ufnojv or South Afkjca : 

Library of Parliament, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hoiie. 

State Library, Pretoria, TranBraii]. 

Ukdouat; Dlario Oflciel, Oalle Florltla 1178. Montevideo. 

Ya.vC£UELA: Blblioteca del CengreEO, Caracas, 

rt)RC10N £XCHA^'GE AGENCIES 

Thera is givea below a list of bureaus or agencies to which consign¬ 
ments are forwarded m boxes by freight when the Service is in full 
operation. To all countries not appearing in the list^ packages are 
sent to their destinations through tho mails. aVs stated previoosly^ 
shipments are forwarded during wartime only to those countries listed 
on page 60 . 
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UBT OP ADKSaCB 

ALOfsxA., via France. 

AxfoouL, via Portugal. 

Az4)arn, via Portugal. 

Belgium: Service Beige des fichanges Intematloaaui, Bibllothttiue Bojale de 
Belgique, Braxellea. 

CAifAHT IgL-vsBa, via Strain. 

Chskai Barenu rf International Eidmnge, MlnlBtrj oE Etlucailon. CbungkiDg. 

Czechoslovaioa: Sen-lco dee ^Ichacgea Intemfitlonaux, BlblloUiHue de TAs- 
semblte Natlonale, Prague 1-T9. 

Dewmaek; Service Dantiifl dee toangefl Interna tlonaux, Kongellge Daneke 
Vidensknbemes Selakab, Copenhagea V. 

EiGTraj Oovemmetit Presa, Publicatlona OfflcCt Balaq, Cairo. 

FiyTi*^ T I>elegotleD of the Sclentlflc Societies of FI aland, KasAmgatan 24, 
Helsinki. 

Fames: Service Frangals des fichanges InternatlODaus, UO Hue tie GrenGlIe^ 
Paris. 

OniMATTT: Anierlka-Instltut, Univeraitfttatrasse S, Berlin, N. 7, 

C:le.^T BaiTAiiT A 77 D ItuXATin: Wheldon k Wesley, 721 Nortli Clrcolar Hoad, Wllles^ 
den, London, N, W, 2. 

HrwGAET: Hunpdan Ubrarles Board. Ferendektere 5. Bndapeet. IV. 

ItrotA: Superintendent of Government Printing and Stationery, Bomlray. 

Italy 1 Ufflelo degU Scambl Intemaslonall, Mlnlatero deU’Edncailoae Nealonale, 
Rnme. 

JjU-AJt: Intcmatlonal Eachaage Service, Imperial Library of Japtm, Uyeno Park, 
Tokyo. 

Ilatvta: Service dea ^ebangea Interna tionani, BlbUotb^ae d’Etat de Leltonlc, 
Riga, 

LuxucBQUKi, via Bclglatn. 

AIahaoasqab, via Fraace. 

Mapoka, via PortagaL 

Mozambique, via PortagaL 

NETHE&iJLM'Dst iDtematlOfUil Ejehange Bureau of the Netherlands, Royal Lihrary, 
Tbe Hague. 

Nivr South WAiia: Public Library of New Sooth Wales, Sydney. 

New Zeala^: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

Kobwat: Service Norvtglen dssa Fchaoges Intematlonaui. BibUotbeqne de ITlnl' 
veraltd Royale, Oslo. 

pAUsrm; Jewtsb National and TJnlveratty Library, JeroHelem. 

Pula?cp: Service Polonala de* ^changes Intemattouaui, Blbllotb^ue Nadonale, 
Warsaw. 

Postmal: SecQfto de Trucaa Intemaclonaes, Blhltoteea Nadonal, Lt^o. 

QnCEtvsLAsu: Boreau of Eichaages of Intentatlonal Pnbl Icatlons, Cbl^ Secr^ 
tary's Office, Brisbane. 

RtruAiru: Miniature de la Propagande Natlonale, Service des Eebaages Inter» 
naUoaauir, Buebareat 

South AtnmuiJA: Sonth Australian Government Elichaages Bnreau, Govem- 
meiit Printing and Sadonery Office, Adelaide. 

Spaiit: JanU de intercamblo y Adqaialddu de Llbroe y Reviirtjij para Blblote^ 
cas Pdbllcas, MlnlBterln de Educaclfin Nacloanl, Avealda Calvo Sotelo, ^ 
Madrid. 

SwiaH3Tr Knngllga Blblloteket, Stockholm. 
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BwrczFxiA7»D: SerTice SuiisQ des £]clianecs IntCfnaUDimiix;, BibllotbAque CunUalc 
FM^rale, Bcrut 

Taswama: Secrutat^ to tbe Piemter, Hobart. 

Tunion': MloJatr? of EdinzutloiL, DcpartniGni of PrlotluK and Engraving, lataoliuU 
Ukion or South Atbica ; Oovormuont Pr IA ling and Statloneir Ofn«^ Cnpe Town,, 
Capa of Good Hopa, 

Umoh or Sovirr SociAUar Rttubijcs; IntcnmtLanm Book Eicliangc Dapiirt' 
moat. Society for Cultural EelntlonB wltb Forclgu CouotrJca, Moscow, 50. 
Vichhiia: PutiMc library of Tlctoria, Melbourne. 

W£t)rs&N Au^iuaua: Pabllo Library of Western. Anatrolia, Perth. 

Xii'uaSLAViA: Section des ^chungea Internatlojiuait Minlst^e da& AfCuirefl 
£trang(rGSp Belgrade. 

M. A. Tolson, who was appointed under the Smithsouian in March 
1881, resigned December 31, 11)43, after having been connected with 
the Institution over C2 years, Mr. Tolson was retired from the gov¬ 
ernment roll in 1934, but has since been employed by the Smithsonian 
Institution. Ho continued to perform his regular duties until his 
resignation. 

Clayton L. Policy was, at his own request, retired July 1, 1043. 
Mi\ PoUey was a veteran of the volunteer forces of the United States, 
having served in the Spanish-American war and the Philippine 
Insurrection. 

Paul M. Carey, who enlisted in the Army in August 1942 and who 
was discliarged therefrom on account of disability, was, owing to that 
condition, retired from the Exchanges February 24,1044. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

F» E. Gass, Acting Chief CUrk* 

The SBcnETAnY, 

Smithtonian InstUiAion, 


APPENDIX 1 

REPORT ON THE NATIONAL ZOOIDGICAL PARK 

Sib: I have the hoDor to submit the folloTring Teport on the opera* 
tions of the National Zoological Park for the fiscal year ended June 
30,1&44. 

The regular appropriation made by Congresa was $277,130, of which 
$34,732 was espend^ for overtime under the special l^slation in 
effect for this purpose, 

0301^153, buildings, AND ENCLOSURES 

The primary function of the 2^oo is to maintain and exhibit its col* 
lection of anitniU& To accomplish this under wartime conditions, it 
has been necessary to limit other activities strictly to maintenance 
work. No extensive improvements hove been made during the year, 
and because of the difficulty in obtaining critical materials, even the 
maintenance work has frequently been of a temporary nature- The 
gates of the Z(X) have been open from daylight to dark, and many 
visitors come to the Park after their working hours. In general, the 
Park and the coPection are in good condition and continue to he used 
and appreciated by large numbers of visitors. 

PERISONNEL 

There has been a fairly consistent shortage of manpower in the Zoo 
of about 20 percent- This has necessitated the employment of tem¬ 
porary labor when it could be obtained, which has thrown a heavy 
burden onto supen'isors to whom such untrained personnel was 
assigned- The additional supervisory burden has been well carried 
out, with the result that the care of the Park and of the animals 
has not been seriously neglected. 

On December 31, Head Keeper W- H. Blackburne retired. For 17 
years past the retirement age he bad been retained by Executive 
order, and on December 31 completed service of 53 yeat^. He came to 
the Zoo in 1831 as Keeper, and w'qs made Head Keeper the following 
year- In 1913, accompanied by Mm. Blackijume, he went to I^ypt to 
bring back a collection from the SJOO at Gizah. Jumbina, the National 
Zoo^s large African elephant, was one of the specimens he brought 
back; also the pair of cheetahs that lived in the 2kio for nearly 15 
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years. On his rctiremeDt the SmithsonTan InstUutioD appointed Mr. 
Blackburne eonaultant to the Director for life. In his more than half 
a century of continuous service^ Mr. Blackburne saw the Zoo grow 
from tlie original lot of 124 specimens tliat he brought to the Park from 
the Smithsonian grounds in a wagon borrowed from the Humane 
Society to its present size. 


WARTIME FBDBLEMS 

^Vll ZOOS have faced wartime difficulties m obtaining food and sup¬ 
plies. The Jftttional Zoo, however, has received valuable assistance 
from the managers of some of tlie large Safeway, A. and P,, Giant, 
and other stores, who have put aside for the Zoo trimmings from vege* 
table?. These are picked up by truck each day and provide the Zoo 
with greens and certain typcg of vegetables. Throtigh the United 
States MarshaKs Office there have been obtained considerable quan- 
tities of fwd <^ndenined for one reason or another as not fit for human 
consumption, including several tons of peanuts, quantities of soy beans, 
and other products, which have been of material aid. 


ATTENDANCE 


I’he attendance for the year was: 


July —..— - -- 172.100 

August - 204.500 

Septeruber _ _ 229,500 

t>ctolK!T __ ___ __ 142. 750 

XoveiDber - 143,400 

Doceiuber- 42,850 


Jantuirr-^ — _ "2,800 


Februarj^ _ __ _ 53,200 

MqicIi —- - --- .. 27,450 

April -- .. _ 207,082 

May ___- -- 360, 500 

Jane ----- 000 


Total---1,603,032 


Altlmugh no actual tabulation was made, it was apparent that mili^ 
tary and naval personnel constituted a very aubstantiul proportion of 
the total number of visitors. 


There has been a good attendance from various schools ajid groups 
who have come by whatever means of transportation were available. 
It is interesting to note that the number of viiitors is more even 
throughout the week than hitherto, although naturally the attendance 
reaches its peak on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holidays. The 
number of family picnic parties has greatly increased. 

Medical groups have come to the Zoo for the purpose of studying 
certain types of animals, and the Zoo office receives many requests from 
the War and Katy Depart menu and other agencies of the Govem- 
meiit for information on biological problems. The Zoo continues to be 
a regular study ground for art and biology ellipses, as well as a focal 
point for inquiries about animals by mail, by telephone, and in person. 
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ACXJUISITION or SPECIMENS 

The animal market has naturally been restricted by the small num¬ 
ber of shipments being made from abroad^ but a moderate number of 
desirable specimens have been obtained by purchase or exchange. 
Among these are a trio of Damn wallabies, the two females of which 
have produced young since their arrival from the San Diego Zoological 
Society; a Diana monkey, also from the San Di^o Zoological Society; 
a pair of cotton-headed marmosets, a pair of scarlet oocks-of-the-rock, 
and a young male jaguar. 


GIFTS 

Through the Army a number of interesting and valuable specimens 
have been obtained. Among these are a pair of those rare birds, the 
kagus, presented by the Free French Government of hiew Caledonia 
through Lt. Gen. A. M. Patch and brought to Washington by Lt. John 
II. Fulling while on leave. On a subsequent voyage. Lieutenant Full¬ 
ing obtained for the Zoo a pair of flying phalangers and a fine carpet 
python. 

The Army of the U. S. S. R. presented to the Persian Gulf Command, 
United States Army, through Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, a young 
Russian bear from the southern Caucasus. This bear, “Mischa,” was 
brought from Persia to Washington under the care of Lt. A. J. Miller. 

From the Medical Section, India China Wing, Air Transport Com¬ 
mand, through Col. Don Flickinger, came a collection of Indian rep¬ 
tiles, including cobras, kraits, Russell’s vipers and a monitor lizard. 
These were brought to Washington by Corp. Wesley H. Dickinson. 
Another interesting addition was a baby howling monkey. 

A complete list of donors and their gifts follows: 

DOXORS A.'VD THUS OUTS 

W. Aldcrson. WashloKton. D. C., 2 Pdtin docks. 

Ord Alexander. Wnshlngton. D. C.. red bellled turtle. 

Army of the U. a 8. 8.. throosh Commanding General. Persian Golf Command. 

MaJ. Gen. Donald H. Connolb*. U. a Army, Old World brown bear. 

W. H. Aughlnbangh, Arlington, Va., 3 Reerea’ pbeasanta. 

Mrs. C A. Baker, Washington. D. C., alligator. 

Jack Boldwln, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

George Ballou. Bethesda, Md.. raccoon, short-tailed shrew, sparrow hawk. 80 
white mice, crow, fence llsard. 

Mrs. Nell Barger, Washington. D. C., homed llaanL 
Dr. Paul Bartseb. Washington, D. chain or king snake. 

Mra G. N. Bates. Alexandria. Va.. raccoon. 

J. H. Benn, Silver Spring. Md., worm snake. 

Mr. Berg, Fredericksburg, Va., red fox. 

Mrs. John P. Bressh>r, Bethesda. Md., nine-banded armadillo. 
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James G. Brunzos, WaAblngton. D. C., 2 Pdcln docks. 

S. M. C3all. Mocksrille. N. C., through North Carolina State Museum, Raleigh. N. 
albino opossum. 

Donald A. Campbell, Chapel HIU, N. verret monkey. 

T. L. Canby, Sllrer Spring, Md., bam owL 

Dr. II. J. Carter, Washington, D. C., great blue heron. 

Mias Margaret Carter and Miss Doris >L Rice, Washington, D. C., screech owl. 
Miss Frances Chntfleld, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Peter Chlttick, McI>on, Va., spotted tnitle, 3 milk snakes. 

Robert Clagctt, Landorer, Md., Pekin duck. 

Dr. Marie B. Clark, Cardozo High Schcx)!, Washington, D. C., garter smtke, 
hog-nosed snake. 

Tom Collingwood, Washington, D. C., tarantula. 

Mrs. Edward Costello, Washington, D. C., red fox. 

K. L. Curtis, Washington, D. C., raccoon. 

Gordon Dalger, Washington, D. C., 2 Cumberland terraplna 
James Daphney, Washington. D. C., 2 alligators. 

Claudlne DeHuren, Glasgow, Va., com snake, black snake. 

Glenn Dixon, Washington. D. C., red-tailed hawk. 

Joanne V. Dyke. Woshington, D. C., anolls. 

J. E. Ennis, Washington, D. C., bam owl. 

Colonel Evans (address unrecorded), red-tailed hawk. 

William L. Foster, Rockville. Md., born owl. 

F. F. Pox, Hyattsvllle, Md,, 2 box turtles. 

John Francis, Jr., Washington, D. C., opossum. 

Mrs. Jean R Fraser, Takoma Park. D. C, S American toads. 

Free French Government of New Caledonia, through LL Gen. A. M. Patch, U. 8. 
Army, 2 kagos. 

Mrs. Freeman, Washington, D. C, ring-necked pheasant. 

Lt. John H. Fulling, U. 8. Army, carpet python, 2 flying pbniangers. 

Stephen Gattl, Washington, D. CX, sparrow hawk. 

Gordon Gaver, Thnrmont. Md., Indigo snake. 

William C. Gawler, Bethesda, Md.. 3 Pekin ducks, 

Roger Grannm. Washington, D. C.. white rabbit 

Mrs. William 8. Green, through C. Purcell McCue, Appledore Orchard, Greenwood, 
Va.. 2 sika deer. 

Sirs. Charles Greer, Alexandria, Va., 8 Pekin ducks. 

Granville Gnde, Washington. D. C., alligator. 

Willie Baltxman. Alexandria, Va., 2 Pekin docks. 

John N. Hamlet, Fish and Wildlife 8ervlce, College Pork, Md., 4 meadow mice, 2 
northern ravens. 7 pine lizards, 2 blue-tailed skinks, 4 six-lined race runnera, 
pilot black snake. 

Ernest O. Hammersla, Washington, D. C., howling monkey. 

Mrs. H. Hanford, Washington, D. C., 3 canaries. 

MoJ. D. Elmo Hardy, U. 8. A.. 1 Hoolock gibbon. 

Richard A. Harman, Alexandria, Va., alligator. 

J. W. Harrison, Mt. Rainier, Md., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Richard T. Heckman, Washington, D. C, 2 white mice 

Dr. Roy Hertz, National Institute of Health. Bethesda. Md., 18 American toads. 
Mrs. Hlbben, Vlenno, Va., pilot snake. 

Thomas M. Hoi>kina. Laurel, M<1., water snake, snapping turtle 
Thomas M. Hopkins and Cylde T. Miles, Jr., Laurel, Md., 3 snapping turtles, 
spotted turtle. 2 box turtles. 

C. 8. Howell. Remington, Va., guinea pigs. 
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Oonlon Ll Jessup. Potomac Heights, D. C., black snake. 

Miss J. M. Jones, Washington, D. C., yellow-naped parrot. 

Mrs. W. A. Justice, EMgewnter, Md., double yellow-headed parrot 
Mrs. Kanthal, Washington, D. C, white squirrel. 

James O. Keller, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Alfred Kendall. Washington. D. C.. cardinal 

Mrs. I. A- Knlaxev, Sllrer Spring. Md., Cuban conure. 

MrsL AlU Brill Kremer, Maureriown, Va.. 2 Pekin ducks. 

Mrs. Martha Lowty, Washington, D. C. Texas horned llaard. 

Ralph D. Lindsey, Silver Spring, Md., snapping turtle. 

Miss Margaret I^ove, R R, Leon, Kans., great homed owl 
Mrs. Lorraine Lowe, Washington, D. C., gray fox. 

Ftanclne Lee Lyons, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

M. K- Macknet Takoma Park. M<1., pilot snake. 

Medical Section, India China Wing. Air Transport Command, through Ool Don 
Fllcklnger. M. C., king cobra. Indian cobra, banded kralt conunon kmlt 
2 monitors, 2 tree snakes, Russeirs viper. 2 rat snakes. 5 pythons. 

Mrs. John C. Melkle, Washington. D. C,, 2 aebra finches, 

George J. Merrick, Washington, D. C, bam owl 

W. H. Meserole. Washington. D. C., black-crowned night heron. 

R Miller, Washington. D. C, horned llsard. 

Billy Monroe, Washington, D. C., opossum. 

Benjamin Muller. Washington. D. C, pilot black snake. 

National Capital Parks. Washington. D. C, water snake, tadpoles, Oarobusla 
holbrookl 

Harry Neuman, Washington, D. C,, 2 alligators. 

Fred Orslnger, Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington. D. C. 4 hellbenders, 
10 diamond-back terrapins, mud turtle, 4 mudpupples. 

Joseph Plgnataro, Washington, D. C., 6 ring-necked snakes. 

Freeman Pollock. Washington, D. C. Umber ratUesnake. 

Scott Price, Washington, D. C., green racer. 

Anna M, Rager, Washington, D. C., 3 paradise fish, three-spot gouraml. 4 blood- 
fins. 100 Trinidad guppies, catfish. 300 snails. 

Miss Anna Rees, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck, mallard duck. 

R H Riggs. Chevy Chase. Md., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Lt Laurance S. Rockefeller, Washington. D. C, European goldfinch, white 
xebra finch. 

Mrs. M. Ll Rue. Washington, D. C., 4 muscovy ducks. 

Mlgual A. Rulx, Washington, D. C, hog-noeed snake. 

D. R Sampson, Brentwood, Md., 2 red-8houldere<l hawks. 

Miss Eugenia Sasa. Washington. D. C. grass paroquet. 

Miss Katherine Sater, Washington, D. C.. black snake. 

Danlel Schioeder, Washington. D. C., 2 blue tanngers, 3 Pekin robins. 2 diamond 
doves, Cuban bullfinch. 

Alfred L. Schwoser, Washington, D. C, red fox. 

Sandra Seymour, Rlverdale, Md., great homed owl. 

Charles P. Sbaeffer, Jr., West Haven. Md., alligator. 

Pfc. A. W, Sharer. United States Army, pilot snake, black snake, 2 copperheads, 
2 blue racers. 

Patsy and Linda Shaw, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Robert B. Sherfy, Washington, D. C., screech owl. 

Robert Shosteck, Washington. D. C, 2 fence Uxards, spotted turtle. 


eiSBSo—«8-« 
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J. R- Skinner^ WaBhl^stoiL, D. ktuss pnroqueL 
David W. EL Smltb^ D. Ct De Kjay'a snak^. 

Ure. W» It Smith, Cottngie Clry^ Md., 3 r£n^-a«ck«d doves. 

Melvla finydei-T Washington, D. C,. Camber]and tarraploi, 

Ifrs. Rebecca Spitler and DJaa SuuDbma, Bethesda, Md., 4 Pekin duckA 
K. H* Spivey, Wafiblagton, D. C., Pekla duck. 

Mrs. L. D. Stnvor, Waablagton, D. O-t barred owl 

lira. George Strawbrldge, WaahlngtoDt D. C* alltgator. 

Ralph Swlggurd, Wnahlagton, D. C., worm snake. 

Mrs. Taylor (address unrecorded), 5 opossaxus. 

Edward M, Traylor, Waahington, D- C., OtI monkey. 

James H. Tamer, Doan Loring, Va,, eoatLmaadi 
Dr. H. R. vojt Houten, Bethesdo, Md., garter snake. 

Ralph Cr Walnoskey, United States Army, rbesas monkey. 

Frank J. Wallter, Arlington, Ta^ 2 Aytng squirrels. 

ft E. Walker, United States Navy, Hydrographic Office, Washington, D, C., 
painted tnrtle, diamond-back terrapin, praying mantlA 
T. Wampler, Washington, D. <X, 2 crows. 

Ward Farms, Amelia Coort House, Vo., red foic, 

Theodore Weiner, Washington, D, C„ pine lizard. 

Mrs. n. J, Wells, Washington, D. C., diamond-hack terrapin. 

Richard Wells, Washington, D. C„ desert tortoise. 

J. A. Wheeler, Washington, D. C, Bjwirrow hawk. 

J. H. White, Washington, D. C., gray sqnlrret 

Uurgto, ilnry Ln. and June Allcen WHkin, Washington, D. C., cottontail rabbit. 
C. W. WMliamson, Washington, D. C.. cottonmnuth moccasin. 

Ray E Wooldridge, Wnahington, D. C., alligator. 

J. C. Wright, Washington, D, C, wood frog. 

(Donor unknown), 2 boll whites. 

NATCHAL UEmODUCTTON 

Four sets of twins of the common marmoset: were bom duriuR the 
year, 

A cub was bom dead to a pair of Polar and Alaska brown bear 
hybrids which were bom in the National Zoological Park in lft36. 
Births and hatchings during the year included: 

VAKUAL6 

Scirmtifie ltd ha 

Acrofwfifl. indica_ _ _ _ - 

Ammotmptti ferrfa.._ ___ 

Bibo* gaum*. ___ 

BiMon birnn ___._ 

Bo* indi<m* _ _ 

Bo* fosnu___ ___ _ 

CalUthrit faceimt _ 

Camelv* bactrianus __ _ _ 

Corcopithfx^* aethiop^ fabncvt _ 

CervH* canadenH*. ___ 

Gitoorop*i* UberlmtUt __ . 


CannffK name IVumbtr 

AssiatJc tapir ___ 1 

__ Aoudad__ __ 5 

Oanr _ __ 1 

_Bison ___ 1 

Zebu - 1 

_ British Park cattle.-.....^ _ i 

Oommun mormckiet. _ B 

. ^ Bactrlan camel._ __ 1 

__ Green guenon _ 1 

Elk.___ 1 

__ Pigmy hlppopoUmiuB _ I 
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Damn dama - 

croamota, 

i>oficAofCi jMiaifoua— -- 

FclU c^coJor ___ ___ 

M&nitrafffn Jemlahicus _ 

Microtui f>enn.4yiraniciif ___ 

AftfQCOttor ODVPK _ 

furteo- - 

JfeotOTfia floritiana atiwitteri __ 

OnclfcliM gcoffrotfi _ 

Ovis <tri€t ___.— 

Procpon lotor _ 

ThaIarcto$XUrtuE_ _ ____ 


F^illow iJe*r,_ 2 

TiVliEte fallow deer ___ 6 

- Puta^oolim cttTy - 2 

_ Fania ___ 4 

_ Tolu-_ ! 

^ M«fldow EooiUie - 4 

- Cojfpa-^-^ ___ -___ 5 

. Coatloundi _-_—— 5 

, Round'tdiled wood mt-- Z 

. Gooffroj's cat_ ____ 2 

_ Woollens or Barljudoa BluGep^.^.^ _ 1 

_ Black (raccoon, - 1 

- Hybrid bear ____ t 


emkfl 


Anas platffrhyncho^^ ______ 

Branta ccnadCMU^^ - 

Brttntfi mnocTcn#!* occidtrntalli --- 

CairtTia motchata _ ___ 

Pulica cmerioona,,,,^^ -- 

Lam* novaehoUaTidiae^^. ___ 

yjfotlmrtts nyeticorax _ 

Turtut rlforfujt ___ 


Mallard dnck-w, --- 70 

Canada goosc*^ ___ 50 

Wblte-cboekod uuoae - 20 

Mnscovy tln pk.. __ S 

jVmorlcmi coot _ 10 

Silver foil_ ___* ,,, 2 

Bluck"CrowQe(] nlfbt heron,,. - -. ■ IS 
HlQf-nockod dove- 2 


EIIFfILEB 

ApkiMtrodon tnokeatm _Copperbend aniike _____ S 

OerrJionotut coervteun princi'ptj _^ Alligator lizard _ 1 

A'qfrto teptemvittata _____ Qtioon or moon enako,-,,-- 15 

yatrkr aip^ofi _ _____ Banded water auake,.,. - B1 

iiairix taxUpitota ______ Broini water snake_ __ 30 

TAamnopkM ifofaBr ____ Midwest garter ^make--,,, - 12 

LOSSES 

LrOssee include the Airicaa rhinocoros^ w'hich died after 13 years in 
the Zoo ■ & elow loris, after & years and 10 months; a uiaELdriU^ after 
18 years and 7 montha; and the maned wolf, after 10 years and 6 
tnonthsi 

A scarlet ibis died after 19 years 11 months; a roseate spoonbill, 
after 9 years* 

A large reticulated pytlion, deposileU for exliihition by Clif Wilson, 
died during the winter* A cast has been made of this snake for 
permanent exhibition in the United States National Museum* Wlien 
the dead snake was sent to the ^luseum, it measured 24t feet 8 inches. 
Since S or 10 inches of the tail w'os missing, this specimen w'as well 
over 25 '^fect in IcHigth, and tlie dead body weighed 305 pounds* 
making it one of the largest snakes ever exhibited- 
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Statement of occetticns 


Uow iBviind 

liMia- 

lElftll 

Blidi 

U3ei 

Asa- 

phfb^ 

hum 

Tlihoi 

Aracb' 

out 

la- 

lxn4« 

Tcit4l 

PtneBled^ _ 

#7 

Si 

m 

3S 


1 

1 

Sis 

Bomcr Mdawl..^..,_ 

73 

uu 

IS 





379 

Rndrwt la ■Mfcmgi _ _^ 

a 

41 

SI 

14 




« 


lA 

23 

1 

S 




77 

On depcsit_____ 

:a 

B 

s 





W 

Cdltdtd to th* Puk ..... 

1 






1 





. . 

. -T 1— 

. T _ . 

_ _ ■ g j 1 . ■ i 


Tottt. 

X83 

33S 

ill 

77 

14 

1 

1 

«; 


Summary 

Animals on hand Jnly 1. lWa._—___2, ^ 

AnessAocia dario^ the yeni'—_____ - _, _ 1)2T 


Total nntmals In collection during year____ 3,382 

Reotornlfl from collection hy death, exchange, and retam of anlmnls on 
deposit__ _ ______ T36 

In collection June SO, 1&44_____2; «20 


Statu* of eottection 


Cb» 

fipOCM 
■ad RiV 

■peeM 

Isdfi^ld- 

Okk 

CltM 

SDmM 

And ■ub' 
■pedel 

iDdlrU- 

tub 

MtlDIUll.. . 

714 

S77 

Ar«i4ir1i1<. _ 

a 

A 

UIrdB.. ... 

349 

909 

limkTts 

1 

lOO 



«T 

t2Q 




AmpiKlbliBiB.. _,, 

79 

ToUL,... 

tM 

XUB 

. . 

37 

JS3 




A list of the animab in the collection follows: 

ANIMALS IN THE NATIONAL ZQOIXHHOAL PARK JUNE 30. MH4 

irABSUrlAUA 


DlddphUdaD: 

DldelftKtt oiryiniana ___ _ , 

Phalangeridae: 

Peiuumi brevtcep* __ ___ _ 

PetauniM norfoJccMis^. __ _ _ 

JVicAcnurtfi twlpcculo ___ 

Macro podldse: 

Dendniayu* famrfifj - -- 

Df:mSrottipu» inVMtu* flmctii __ 

ifarroput mafor _____ 

Tli.yiQffale cwpcnft— 
pliascclomjidae: 

Vombatut ttrviavj_ _ _ ^__ 


Commm luljnf Xiini£«r 

OpoasuDL_ _ 4 

Lesser flying plialnnger_._ 2 

Australian flying phulnitgor^ _ _ 2 

Tulplne or hrash-taDed opoesum_ 1 

"Svw Qulnni treekonganjo _ 2 

Fltische's tree tmngaroo- _ - 3 

Great gray kaugiiruo^—. __ I 

Doioa wnlaahy . . _ c 

Flindors Island womhot___ 1 
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IZTSGCnVOlSA 

Bmnff mbht Xmmi^ 

Sorltrldne: 

Bliirina btwioauda __ Short’tnlled - 1 


CABMtTORA 


FWIdae; 

Afrfnonvj ytfbufut - - —-- Clieetali ---- — 

Ftili4 rkaui. ....JiinglD - - - — .— 

conoolor ___—-— ■ Punjn -— - - 

Felix concolor Patajonluti putna _ — _w-^ 

eoftcotor X FeiU conoolor pitla- North American X South American 

ffonicA __— - puma -— - —- ——-- 

Felix leo -- Li«a— ---- 

f Jacaar---.— -—, 

Fclia ofwu-- — I BIndt jafunr^^_ _ __ — 

Pelit pardaiix __ _ _Ck*lot_,^- 

{ ladhiD leupanJ--^^--- 

Blnuk laiUan Icopiird-^^..-_ 

Felix -—— Bengal - 

Petix tiffrtx lonffipUix -SHwrlad tlgor^ ... 

Felix UprU twuxinie _ _ —-- - — Sumatran tiger..- — -- 

Ufn^t nifiM------Bay Ijni— _ — ---- 

Lvnw rutux hoUctfi __ _ Bnriey'B --- 

Lynx uinla...^_ — - - Bobcat— ----—— 

Feofelix ncbulosn ^^——-——Clouded leopard..—,-—,—— 

Oncifelh pcotfroyi __ — Oeoffrop’a -- - - - 

PnofcHa (crowincfciL,—--Golden cflt_.-- — 

Vlverrldae: 

Arctiotix PiatvroMp^ - - - Bintorong———- - — - 

CivetttctU -- - African civet.,—- -- 

Mvowto! tonffuineMx^., -- Dwarf civet---...--— 

Porado^arw* AcrmopArodltwa- SmftU-toothed palm civet— -— 

Hyaenidae; 

Crooiifo creevto ffemituinx _ _ East African spotted hyena,-- 


Canldac t 

Canix latruna_Coyote_.- 

Canix latranx X famlUarix _ Coyote and dog hybrid,. 

Conia lupua nxhUiM---- Plains wolf ---- 

Canix rvfui.. ----Texas red wolf- — 

CuoM /arvaictu nntiofrciiaia. -Sumatran wild dog.^.—, 

Dioicjfon cutpoeux ----—-- - South American fox - 

Duxiejfon (Cordocpos) thou*-._— Sonth American fax.. - 

yjfctcrevtci praoyoncldex-^ -- Raccoon do* — 

tJrocyon rtner^Oorpeji(eifJ_,...,-- Gray foi_.._--, 

Ftitpei ___ . Bed tox—---- 

Ppocyonldne: 

Nairuo narico__Coatlmnndi.,—-- 

JVoaMO «f?toal__...- Nelson's coatimnndl-- 

Pot ox itavux^ -—-—-— Klnkajou—--- 

BeocQon--- 


Proevon totor — -- 


BInc± raccoon-.^,-----. 
Alhino r*ccoon.._,— 


1 

1 

S 

1 

4 

5 
S 
2 
3 

3 
2 
2 
1 
-1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

4 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 
11 

10 
1 
7 

5 
1 
1 
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C&STnvoBA—continued 


UflEsnii^ldBe: 

AotMriscfM aitutut^ — —--- 

Unstpltdae: 

Arctonjt^ roWrtrif ---- 

OrUoneila huraia^-^ ____—.— 

Lutra canadcRxix iBaga ___ 

Luirn (iCicroftn^i') cittcrea— -- 

^tarte4 (LamproffOtc) flaviffula Jicn- 

ridf -- -- --— 

Melea molej I^pJcw'fcyfichu*- 

McHlrora capotul* - 

ifepAitlj mcphlti* niffra ^ — 

J/ntreld cw»ipejfrHf__^_™, —— 

^tuMtein ep«rf»uinRj __— „ 

Tajfra Dcrtaro tcirfrom- 

Tayra tar bora - -- 

Ursldae: 

EUfOrctow am«Hconu<-^-- 

Ettorviot lAjbPfanuf ____ 

llelarctoi maJAyantta -^- 

Ifcluriwt urfinttf._ __ - __ 

Tholorclod marllljRM - 

Tftalarcio# mariUmva X Urtua irt<d* 

Trcrnarctoa ornatua _*_ ___ 

Urtus arctot - - ----- 

Vrtmt arctoi iflfridtanoitjt ____ 

Unu* fitfttt - -- 

Unu* mlddendorfli ____— 

Urtut __ ___ 


CoHmon nsme A’unbi^ 


R3ne-taM or cncomisUe.—-- 3 

Hop bndfor _ _ 1 

Floridn otter._.__.___ _ _ I 

SiuBll-cInwod otter__— -— — 1 

Aniatic inarten,,.- 1 

Chinese badper _ _ _ 1 

Eatel_ 1 

f&nnk-______^-^ 4 

PJnlns least weasel or ermine... — 1 

Ferret-- - 2 

White tnyra-- 2 

OroT-headed tayrs--— . 1 

Blnch hear_ 6 

Hlmaleysn bear--- - 2 

Ualay or sun be&r.,-.— 1 

Sloth beer--^ 1 

Polar bear- 3 

Hybrid bear_...-^ 4 

Spectacled bear,^.--- 1 

Europeno brown bear-—- 1 

European brown bear...—- 1 

Alaskn Peninsula bear- 3 

Kodiak boar _ 3 

SEtka brown bear._____— — 3 


FiKKireiitA 

Otarildae ; 

Zalophut caJifomiaiwa __ _ Son Hon-—-- 2 

PliDcldae: 

Pbooi rltvlfnarteAordjL.. _ _ Paclflc harbor Beat--- 3 

FRtMATEB 


Lemurtdae; 

Lemur monpoa ____ _ 

CallltrlchJdae: 

CallUhrix faochva - 

CallitftrfT penidWato— —--—- 

Tamarin { Oedtpomldor) ^eolTtn-v^— 

Tamarfa mtdaa.^--- 

Tomarin {Otdipomidaa} oedlpas..^ — 

romadn (LeontocebM} rornlia - 

SalmlrEdaet 

S^finlrf jdurea -- -- 


MonpooBe lenrnr..^ _ 2 

White-tufted marmoset... ___ S 

Black'tnfted mannoact _„ 5 

Geoffroy'a tamarla^^ .. 1 

Yellow'handed tatnnrln_ 4 

Oottondop tamarti u — _ 3 


Liou'beaded or golden marmoset_. 1 

Tltl or sfiutrrel monker^_ 2 
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rBiu AiXfl — eoDtl Dtied 

scltiitl/le iwm* 

Ct^due: 

Alouatia pdJltato m&icanM - UoffllDg mojakey — —- 1 

Antu* trivirg^tui _-_ Doumomull or owl monltey,- « 

rtl^enoni*- - ---Spider moiikey—-- D 

opeiU...—-— - Mpncbln---- 'I 

Cefriw _ _Wblie-tbroated rtpudiln- 2 

Cfl&M __ _ Weeping copiidilii --— S 

J^gothii^ UtifQtrKha ---- WoolJy monkey-- 1 

CorcoplUieeldBe: 

CergopithiCKM aetHlcpt pjwcryfknjA— Verret pjcnon - --- l 

t:croopJ*k«™f ae#k<op* KlioCTW--,— Green guenon-- -- -- “ 

CercOpUhecva diona _— DIaOA JWisiikey„_ --- 1 

Cen»p^/ke(m* dia«a rofoicfry- — Koloway monkey --—- 1 

Ocrtwptfhe™* naglecivt^^ - Bram'B guenon- - J 

Cerc^ithecus n/crGaw pctavrifta — Lesser wklte-aoaal gneoon- 1 

trcr^op<^A^c^«^ SP---—-West African guenon--- 1 

Gvmncpgga iwjJwra* __— ^- ^ Aloor oincaq.iie- - — ^ 

Jfflcaen __ Japaneae mnca-iue— -— - 

jf<ifuoa ire# TFiwdaiF-^ - — JftTuu macaque- -- 0 

Macaco mutatto .. . — muciuino -—-- » 

Macaco muiaita - Chinese mncnque- 1 

Uacaca nein^JfrifMi—™, _Pig taUed mucnque.. -- 2 

ifaecco ateloo.-_-__ _ _—- Toque or bonnet macaque, - - 1 

Macaca tpecicsa. __ — — -- Hed-teced macaque- J 

ifondrfi/ita iphittr —, - Mandrill- - 

Papic ccnt»tu9 _ _ — ^— Chaenia-- -— 

Popio oyit<?(JepA®Iu*,----— Golden baboon—— — 

Uy)ob&tldaa : , 

HvloWei offiti* _ _ _ — — Sumatran gibboii— - - * 

flyto&of« Aoorocfc—- - - Iloolockglbbou— - -- - i 

Hylo&afef far ___ Black-capped glWioii— - -— J 

/JjfmpAuJttapuj (pinJoclyfHi- — Siamang gibbon- , — 

PoDgldae : ^ 

Pan trogfodptCM^ -— - -- Cblmpunice- - - 

Pan tropIodvtt 4 i«ru# _ — West Afrlcao chimpanzee - 3 

Pongc abelii -- - Somutran orangutan- 1 

Pongo pygmacut __ — Bornean onLUgolaa--- 2 

KODCXTU 

Sclurldaa: , 

Citcnu* towtuendii^^ - --Soft-hnired grouDd squirrel- J 

CfrcJIui Jndecenilmoal-i^ . .13-Uced grotinl squlrrH-- 2 

Ctrnomyi ludoviciantu -- —- Platas prairie dog - - — 

Gfaucompa tfoIarM—— -- Flybig aqalneJ— —— -- — - 

Marmcto __ — Woodchuck or ground bog^- T 

Sciitrua ctiroMne*»l« _ _ __ _Kaatem gray squirrel (albluo)—- 1 

Scivrvs ifnldgtooiii.— --— I-e«aer white BQuirrd- - — 

Tamia* ttriatuM— __ _ Eastern cWimiuBk -- - i 

Hcteramyldue! - 

Dipodomv» merriomi ----- Memam's kangaroo rat,- i 

Dipodomyt ordH__ Ord'« kangaroo taC—-— 3 
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& 01 )E.NTU-~CdtitLtilied 

Sefcnliilo n.ei»ve Mmff +VwjfiBH- 

Cfioetlda«! 


-- 

AficrofiM penntpfraitiCM- 

Heoioma /Toridana -^— 

OnvchOOTj^i -- 

Peromytcu* crlfi^(u« auripectiu - 

PcroJnv»«iJ learopiM--- 

Peromit*<tuM truH - -- 

Sifftnoion hitptdui^ --- —— 

Maridne t 

Uus muicuUit^ - - 

fiafiKt olfiKUidriniM_ 

Rattu* norrtcffUm* -- 

HTStrlcIdae: 

AranfAion brmcApHniA.-— -- 

AIAentruc africatiKM- _ _ _ 

Bffttrix ffateala„ -- -- 

Thfcuru« crasnitpinU tutnatrae -^ 

UfOcAStorEJac; 

Mjfocattor coypM^ - -- 

Cunicalldae: 

CuniottJus poca vifgatut - 

DasyprocUdaei 

Datffprocia —-__ _ - — -— 

DoMpprocta eroconatit 
CaTllilDo: 

UdPiu porcellu* ___ __ ^_| 

Z>oIicAojIa patoffono _ 

Hydroghoprldae; 

Spdrttthoi^nu ApdrorAoci’iW—, _ 


GcMea I mnia tPr--_ IS 

Meadow mouise- — H 

ftDiLDd'tall'ed wood rat—,—^ S 

Grasshopper mouse___ I 

Goldeu-t>reaHted mouse - 1 

Wliite-footed or deer moose_ _— 2 

Tnje'a white-footed^ mouse _1 

Cotton rat,,^--—- - 2 

White and other domestic mice __ S 

Roof rat aod black rol-- 1 

Wliite and pied-colored rats_ 2 

Malay porcutdoe-:___ 8 

West African hruah-taUed porcu¬ 
pine - 2 

African porcupine_ 1 

Tlitck-®plaed porcuplae_ 1 

Central American pneo___ 1 

Speckled agaoU___ 4 

Agontl_ 2 

Guinea pl^____ !» 

Angora guinea plg^ — 1 

Patogonlau cory_ 5 

Capybarn--— - I 


l4f!porldae; 


uoouosritA 

__Domestic rabbit- 


12 


AsaoOAcrvxA 


Bovidae: 

Amtw>tfapus iPrvtc^ _ _ _ __ 

Anaa dcprcAitoomij_ _ _ 

Ancm <rw<zrelA<,^ —--- —^— 

Btbc* ptiaras-- ____ — — 

Rtsofi btton___ 

Bat Irtdicas ___ _ ^ - - 

Bat foaruj __ _____ 

Bat favru« _—, - 

£to? ftiartrj- 

Rvlialsa bs&aJi«— --—— . 

Cephalophut maivtelHi —-- 


Aouclad _-_ 12 

Actoa — ___ _-_ 1 

Mountnln anoa_ __ 1 

Gaor—,^,— ---- - — 3 

Araerlcsn bison_ 15 

Albino bison __ __ i 

Zebu _ __ 5 

Texas longhorn steer __ _ 1 

West Highland or Kyloo cnttle-^^ 2 

Hritlsb Park entUo-^-. _-_ 4 

Indian buffalo-,. __ 1 

Max weirs duiker_ 1 
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AicnoDAcTYLA—continued 


Bef^nftfhe na^t 

Bo vidae—Con tl[iuo<L 

CopAoiopAvt niffcr„ -- 

(7ephaioj>A«* ni^rffrowA-— 

CorniodtceieM gnou —-— 

HejittimffUM jemtahiout^ - 

Oreottapvs orcotroffu* --—- 

Orjfi &c«o — 

Opts atic^ -—— 

Ovit europacut — -—^ 

PocphaffUE pmftnt€nj - 

Pseudotj napauf ----- 

S]fnccro9 axffcr ---- 

Taurotragtit orif»---- 

Ccrrlduo: 

Affti --- 

CfTfiis canadm9ii --— — 

Cervut claphuv --—-— 

Da»ui dama --— - 


CoMiio* lumif 

__ Block dolk«--— 

_ Blnck^froated dnikor—— 

__ Whltfrtfiilcd gim._-■ 

Tabr-,^— ---*- 

__ KUpsprluiier---- 


(»unt/o4r — 
OdocotiPiM vir‘oin{anit$ . 


Stka nippon ---—— 

OUraRIdEi^: 

Oiraffa cametopofdatix - — 

Qiraffa reticulata -— 

Cameltdae: 

Canteluj 6<ictrt«itif» __—---— 

CameluM drt>7ne4ariii* -—-— 

Ijoma ---— = 

Z>amn glama guanicoe^ -^— 

Lama pacoa ----- 

FtCW£r«a tHCWffIKI-,--- 

Tnyossnidne: 

Peoari anputatu*^, - 

Tapa4§u pccari —- 

Suldae: 

6fl6irngjtstf- 

PAocotAoctkA oflftfoptco# ireftani-. 
Sm #cro/a------ 

IBppopotfljntdRO: 

Choerop^is ZlBcHciwfa—,.— 
Sippopctamut apipAj'fritrs-—— 


Ibean belsa oryx 
VrooUesB or Barbados sheep— 
MotkftOQ__——---- 

Bharal or blue Bboep——- 

African hoffnlo—-- — 

, Eland-*"-- 

. Axis deer-—--— 

. Ametlcan elk --—— 

. Hed deer --—— 

J Fallow deer——- —— 

\ White fallow acf?r^..--— 

, ' Rib-faced or bhrklni; deer- 

. Vlrpinlfl deer —-- 

. Japanese deer—--- 

^ Nubian giraffe.—- — 

_ Retlcttloted giraffe —- 

^ Bactrlnti camel ,--- 

^ Single-humped rotrtel 

_ LJama----—— 

_ Guanaco-.—-- “ 

Alpaca.------ 

Vienna----- 


Collared pecenry- 

White-lipped peccary — 


Bnhlmssa -- 

East Africon wnrt Itog— 
Enropoan wild boar-^- 


Pljfmy hippopotamus- 

Slppopotamno,— -— 


M:a:saoDACTrLi 

Eqnldae: 

EguuM burchefftt aaftonfontm--- 

ffTOpyi^ -—- 

Equut prtvpi X nsiwMs,---— 

Equut tffetpi I ca&alfiti-^—-—— 

Equtti kittng 


Chapman^s xebm — 


Equm przCicalikii --— 

B ( JVU 4 «!b™ ---— 


OreTy’e aebra- 

Zebra-ass hybrid-—- 

Zebni'boree hybrid—.- 

Asiatic wild ass or klnug 
Mongolia a wUd hoiue— 
Mountain lebrn— -■=- 
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iTKSHonACTTLA—(^nttnoed 

CownwM ndmtf Ji'irmeii' 

—- * Asiatic tapiT__ 2 

-- Soutli Acnerlcfia tapir_ 3 

-—^ Great Indian one ^horned rbL 

noc«rt>9__ 1 

PaOBOSOIDEa 

ETtcphantldae; 

E1apfio9 wjflTffflK# eofna/raniif_ SamatrAii clq)tiaiit__ x 

Lox<ydonta africana osvotU^^ _African e1o|0iant„__ 1 

irra^cotDEA 

Proravia capenHt ___ 'Eymx ___ 2 


Beinttific nitmv 

Taplridoe; 

Acrocodia indfeo_ 

Ttipirug terrextrU _ 

BhLaocarotldAe: 

RJiinoceros tinteonift_ 


orn^ATa 

Choloo[M>dldae: 

UAol<»cpiM didaciytv» __ Tvr^toeil aloth.._ 2 

DaajpodlElac; 

Chaet<>phrariut villotu* ___ Hairy nnnifl<LUn_ _ _ 1 

Euphraclut tcstcijKtug __ Six-banded amadlRo_ I 


DiRDS 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


HrBFJTieorDttuxs 

Spbealscldae; 

AptenodyttA forateri _Emperor pecgaln_ 

EpAenUcua detnerauM ___ Jackass peojiuln- 

^pAcNiwTUA Atimbofdf j____Bninboldt pen^oln- 


CABtMidmAiii:s 


Caonarlldae t 

Camaritia paptrauMS___ 

Caavariiu ooiiiarfiw orwonrir_ 

Ctut$ariu* uni<ippc7idicvUitH$ oedpi- 

uau _____ 

VatuttriitA uniuppendiailatva ttniap- 
pendtcvUitua _____ 


Papuan casaovarj ____ 

Am caasowary_ ____ 

Island dSBOwniy__ ___ 

One-wattled caasownrj -— 


DromIcetEdae; 

Dromteeiua novQfhotlortdiitc ___Common cmn _ 


Tlaamldae; 

f^udrotn^a etejKuri. __ _ 


Tl^rAUirOSLKES 

_Created tlnamon or martineta. 


s>rLt;CAjn70iaMi:a 

FdeDanldoe: 

Pelwdnwt calif om(cua _ California brown pel lean. 

Pdecanus Aostmllan pellcnn-.-^. 

Pelecajtttp erythrorhynchia _ White pelican^ _ 

PrfnxtKKt ocddentali* __ Brown p^can_ _ 

P«tecanu§ tmtumtaJm* _ European peUc&n _ 
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pojscAmvDWzs—cofUlnucd 


C7ort«o» Iiapntf 

StUldae: 

Moris ftififtiiia ------ OfttmpL^— _-, - —— 

PlialftcrocoraclcUe i 

PhnUtorocortiT nuriius Faralioa copmoiaiit- - 

ABliLD^ldae* 

AnJitnffa onhtnea --—-— AnMo^- - - - 

Fregatldae; . 

Freffata viet ___ frigate Wrd -- i 


cicoAiEroiuira 


Aidcldae: 

Ardea herodias - -- 

Ardca occidmtalls --—-- 

Effritta thuta _ _ _—_ 

Florida cacralea -—— 

Uydronassa tricolor ruilcoilis - 

Saiophoj/m novaclioilondmc —- 

Xpcticorax tipciicorox fio^rtua— - - 

Ooctleariidae; 

CochlcariMM cohlcorius -— 

CIcoDildae; 

ZMtaouna opitcopus - -—r——- 

/tia — —— - 

LeptoptiivA CTHment^erita, -—— 

Leptoptlliu ----- 

LcptoptUus Jo«m<cu» --- 

Mpcteria omcrlcana -—— 

Tbreskiomltbldae; 

Gvara —-— - 

Ouara alba ^ nibm,, - — - 

Ciuore nibn»— - — 

aethiopioa --— 

Tftneaifclorrti# metenocephdia - 

TbresJclomit --- 

I'hoenlcoptepldHe; 

Phoenicoptem* chUensU ^ — - - — 

Phoeateopterut r«i^>ro —- --- 


Great bine lieron— 

Great white heroiu— — ^ l; 

Snowy egret - -- --— ^ 

LltUe bine heron ---- 

LculalBna heron— - - 

’WTilte-faeed heron ---- ' 

BladE-crowned night heron -— 30 

EktatblU heron -- ^ 

Woolly-necked atork - 1 

Malay stork- - - ——-——— ^ 

Marahon - --—-- 1 

Indian adjutant— - -— - ^ 

Leaser adJdUnt —^--- 

Woodihla.— --- 1 

White Ibis - ® 

Hybrid white nnd scarlet ibia—1 

Scarlet Ibis..— -- — ^ 

f^cred Ihls ----—- 1 

Black-headed fbis—^ - 

Straw-neckeiJ Ibis - ——“ 

Cbilean flamlDgn_, --- 

Cuban Baiulngo —---- 


AnatniroB^LBB 


Anhlmldae: 

CAovna erutolo-^, -- - -— 

Anatidae: 

Alx sponsa -- - --- —^ 

Alopoehea n^-fr^pfhicujr --- 

Anat brasiJlettMis - -- 

Anas domestiea _ —-- 

dnar platv^hvnchos —--——^ 

Atlas nibripci _ — -—- - 

Aftier athf/rojit __ _ _ 

jiBJifr dnercut domnstica^ ——-- 

Aateransi sewiipolmato — --—— 


Crested screoniHr^- -— 

Wood duck ---- 

Egyptian goose ---—— 

BratUlau teal_^ --—-- ---- 

Peking duck — - -- 

Mallard dnck__,-.— -- 

Black dttck— - - — - 

Amttrlcan white-fronted gooae- 

Tbalousa goosa— — - —- 

Anstrallan pled goose -- - 


to Oe cs I* -1 M *** 
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ACcai^mPOituEJi—coiitinqed 

iKfM ComiBoi* name 

Ana tldne—Co&tl ntied. 


Rninla eaitadcnsis ____ 

Cnnff'tfftiaif ftutcAInrff___ 

Brfinta «i7uidC7i«i« m^AiiAd--- 

Branta canademti^ aorfd^talti__ 

Cdirina mOtcAtj/Oi —,--— 

Casaroa tarieffattt^^ _—__ 

_____ 

Chen otIan/ica„-,--- 

Ckea ___ 

UAenopff afnzlo^_____ 

Chioephfiffa Jeitcoptera ___ 

Ctfpji^pei* evpnoidet ___— 

Cj/ffnut coluiti&uuiu#^__ 

Wffnvs Tni^onportpftWJ-—- 

Cvffnuw oior __—---- 

Da/Ua acuta ______ 

Daflla npinlcaudo-^—^ _-_ 

nendrocufffna (ir6orj?d__ 

Dciideocpffna aHfufnfmjii — 

Dcndrocj/giui viduata ____ 

J^fndrori'CfAi ^Icrfflilafn_____ 

Morcca arneriamt --—_ 

JfarRa a3ini4_ _____ 

Marita coHariM ____ 

NcocA^n falfata ----- 

Settion carotincn^e ___ 

Nettton forrrLotum-^ ____ 

Niffoca Bi>--- 

A'vnxn ctUfcfncHa___ 

Phttaete canapiCd _*___ 

Q^cr^afduZa dijccrt__ 

Catbartidae: 

Catharten avra ____ 

Coraifi/p» atratuM ____ 

Qpmnoffi/pi califomtanitt^^ __ 

Oypohieraf anffptencie ___ 

Opp* TvppcUU ___ , , 

Sarcoramphita papa __ 

___ 

Acclphrldae: 

.-Iwpi^crr Coapcri _____ 

But CO honalla _____ 

Buteo Ifnedluf _ 

Butco Unoifua rfnfaftu_^ 

Bitteo mclanc^eucuM^..^..^„ -- 

Butco platypterat^ __ 

Snico poeciiochrout^^^ - 


Canada, goose -- -- — 25 

HntcliiA’a goose-- 4 

CucklLag goo«e—— --8 

Wblte-cbefJted gouse^ _ 25 

MnacoTj dncfe-—^— . — - - 11 

Paradise duck — _ _ —,— 1 

Csipe' Barren S 

SuQw goose___ 8 

Blue gooae-_ 2 

Black awn n. ___ 4 

MageMon goose--- - 

Domefitlc goofle—,..__ 2 

Whistling awan_ _ __— £ 

Black-necked swan . —-- l 

Uuteawan^_____ 6 

Pintail___ 8 

Chilean pintail-,— -- _, l 

Black'bltled tree duck_8 

Black'bell led tree dock__—, 2 

White-faced tree duck__ 4 

MnadariD diK^___ _ _- 4 

Baldpate ___ 1 

Lesser scaup^,,—-- 1 

Ring-ueckcd duck __ 1 

Orinoco goose,__ 2 

Oroen-winsed teal _ _ — _ _ 1 

Baikal tetil___ 5 

Hjbrld diirk -- 1 

Canrasback duck,—__— - 1 

Emperor goose___ 3 

Blue-wtaged teal_ _ —__ _ 8 

Turkcj' valtufe_ 2 

Black Tultnre--- 1 

California condor__ _ I 

Fish-eating TOltttre-3 

Hiippell's Yiiltare_ 1 

King mlture___ 3 

African eare<l vulttifo _ i 

CoopeFs hawk—— - - 3 

Red-tallcd hawk_ _ _ 8 

Soutbcra red-shonldorud hawk _ 1 

Red-flhotildered hawk__ 2 

South Americau hnixard eagle_ 2 

BrOfld'Wltiged hawk._ 1 

Bed-backed buzzard_____. l 
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AEfBi:itiToau:£&—oontluHGd 


^cfndTto Bopia 

Acctpltrldfle—CottllnnCTl. 

iTafiaoclut ttauaxmphalKt -- 

ffaliaitUf irtdiM-—— -—- 

Jlarpia harpva -——’—“—- 

ffjfpomorpJtnvs 

ifilvGQO chimango -- 

Mitviti misraru paratitwt— — 
Pandicn haiioetiu oaro^fnt'init—— 
/Mrabtflev ——■— 

Falwmldae; 

Cefchnci* tparveri^M -- 

J)aptriv 9 americantit^ —- 
rolco poregrinvg (tnatitm— 
Poly&orw pJaneut^. - 


CainM^n PMlM<r 


yynbrr 


Bald eagle.-- 

Brahmlay kite—.— 
llRTpy eagU 

GmvlIiaD cagte —--—-- 

Clilmongo ---——-- 

Mrlcaa yeHow-Wlled, Wle—- 

Ospraj or JSati hawk-——-—’— ^ 

Ooe-banded kawk..^-—--— 


__ !?ipiirrow hawk.. 


Rod-Uiraateil caraoinii——- 

Duck hawk-^^^-^—-- 

South AiDCrlean caraeani--— 


oALLdroaMkB 


Cracldae: 

Crax Jaiciolaid ---— 

Cnjx ralfrn---—--—-— 

Crax tcldieri —-—————“ 

JCim mitit -—— -—-— 

PUaslBiildae 

.4r][rti«fanWJ orgut, —- 

Cafreifi umlteliiK—--— 

ortiAer#lia<r_^.^- 

CAryJoJopAua pictv* ---- 

Coliaua eritf(l(l«—----- 

VoJinva virginiaxtis —--—^—l. 

OallvJ gaitui ----—-- 

(3^iiJu4 JafapcUt ———— 

Cfolluj BP---——— -- 

GaUvf ap —-“— 

OaiiUM BP—-- — 

Oennacitt al!^ocHA^lI^ul-,-- 

Oennaoug ngctliemcmg —-- 

Bierophattg iicirtkott.^--- 

EopAopA^jfut ifnjWDaMitf——— 
Lophortgx cclifomiM eaiticoJa — 
Paoo priijatiu...- 


Crested curassow—^- 

Panama curfisaOW —-- 

Bdater*a coraaaow—^.- 

Baxor-bUled curassow-. 


Argos pheaflont 
Cheer pheaBnnt. 


0 

5 

n 

1 

a 

2 

1 

1 


_ 5 

_ a 

__ 1 

_ 1 


_ 2 

1 

_ X 

™ 2 


Lndy Amherat’a pheasint,- 

CoMea pheasant-—^—■—— 

Crested tiaaU---— - - 

Bobwliitc---- 

Red Jungle fowl—----- 

Ceylonese jungle fowl-— 

Bantam chicken—--—- 

Fighting fowl-—-— 

Long-tailed fowl..-- 


2 

3 
1 
& 
2 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a 

Q 

2 


FftMlnnaa torffvaitu..- 

PAorionu# Horfl'UBtuf (vnr.).— 


Zj 


\Vhlte-cra*ted kaleege--- 

surer pteaanot.^-—- 

SwiDboe'a pbeasant,--- 

nimalayAD Impeyan phnaaant-- I 

Valley qouH—----— 

Rtng-neeked pheasant—--- 

XX''hlte rlng-neckcd pbeaasnt^.^.-, 
Melablstic nantant ring - necked 
plieasant.. 


Pknafanuj renrtoohw--— 

PoJppIccfron napo/cortfs-.. 

Rprmaficuf ncercai—-- 

Numldidae; 

AcrplTlum cwlftirtiiiifii- 

A^urntdo ^---- 


__, Creen Japanese pheasant. 


FUlawan peacock pheasant, 
Roevos' phoflgant--- 


Vultnrtne galoea fowl.,^ - 

Gninea CowL. 


1 


bi n ik 
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aKDTrOflUEB 


StiffKtfjlo MKIE 

RhlDocbetldHer 


l7oimM4]i nffnti 


A' »r« 6fr 


Gnildac: 

Anthropoidci paradUea _ 

Rtatilc^ nr Piimnd^*^ 'Crune 

Anthropoidet virpo __ __ 

DeinoLsellD cthr^ 

B^Icarica pavonitta - 

RoIcurMra repulorum pthhericcps _ 

Ofua canadenti* taanadentU 

West African crowned crane_ 

East African crowned crane_ 

Little brown crane . 

Om* lettcauehen _ „ _ 

White-naped crane 

Gfus leacvffCTGttas 

Siherinn _ 

Rullldao: 

AfuaurortiUt pAomfcunu _ 

Whlte'breaHted mil 

Pullea americano- __ 

American mnf 

UoKtHtdo ohloropui rucAtnnoNJ __ 

FloHria f^llIntiTe 

OaHinula cklorapus oricntali*^. _ 

Sumatran gaUlnnle 

Litnnocoras flavifOttra^. _ 

African hlnclr rflll _ _ 

Porphviio potiocrphaJuit __ 

G rny-lie/^ ded porphvrin 

Carlamldae: 


Uofiuma cristata _ 

C^riama or aerlAtUfl 

Cn AKASBlITOftMEa 

Hacuutopodidne: 

IlaematopUM ostTal^u$ _- 

En.m|;‘tean Oyster ^nteber 

Charadrfidae: 


Bclanoptema chilenais __ ___ 

CliLlean lapwing- 

LatiilUe: 


Larvt prff^ntatun __ 

Herring giill 

Lam* drIavtarcntU _ __ 

Ring-billed gntl _ . - _ 

larut dotninfcttnu*^^ , , 

Ifelp gull . 

Lam* fflauce*cen* 

Glaucoua'Wingfwl gnli 

Loruj ao«uchoRaniflatir 

SIlTer soil 

Olaiiolldae: 

GlareoJa Dratinoala- 

Collnred nrallncmlo ^ 

OOLUMSITOUfEn 

CoImnMdac; 

fJatuTubtt ^uinjt.a 

Triangular-spotted pigeon , ^, 

OotvmAa Wrto __ _ 

Domestic pigeon . - _ _ 

Columho mdcwfotu _ __ 

Spot-winged pigeon _„ __ 

Duaula aenea , -- 

Green Imperial pigeon_ _ 


- 2 


GallfcorvntM fusonlca___ 

Qoura crittcio^Ti ---- 

Qo«ra rioforia__ 

LeptotUa otUPinL. .. 

UuMCaitivorct paiiUn& ___ 

Streptopelia cJiinensiM _*_ 

Sirepfopcljd cvylonensi*^^ 

Btrcptopelia fnan^uerfiarkin-.^_ Rtue-Iieadietl rtnj dove_ 

Turtur riwrUu^ -- Rloj^-necked doTe_ __ 

Zenafda Quiicutata - - South Amcrlcnrt tnoumln^ doTo 

Zcnaidura moeroura__ MourDlng doTft_, 


Bleedlug'hcart dofO__ __ _ 

ScliLtcrq cron-ned plBeOD_ 

Victoria crowned pl 9 «>n__ 

CasBin'B doT6 _- , _ : __ 

Coloblan Jmperliil ptgeou^__ 

AsLntlc collared doTe__ __ 

Lneo-necked or aak dofe. ^ _ 


1 
1 
2 
1 
IS 

- 1 


1 

3 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
L 
1 
1 
3 
2 

12 

h 

1 


en £4^ 
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pslttacldae: 

Ai/apoTTiU puflortoi- -- 

Amu^otus auropoliiim^ - ■■- 

AmazitnA {fchroccphala^, - 

Amozojia oratrUt - — 

Ayuctnlfcfnu* 
.4r(t araravna-^..- . . — 

.4ni nactU) 


PSlTTAClFC«M£a 


y«iiiAcT 


Ara mliitaria - - - 

AratiHifa euopi*—---- 

Calvplorhynchua 

Corampti* 

Cytinopiittacus Mpixi — —— 

Ducorptis tangulncui.. - 

EcfiffuJ —- - - - -n— 

EoTopAvt ixteicapiiiM - 

iC^jtufoe fll&O_ - — - 

Kojttfloc paloH*a,--- 

itafcPtOf Icad&flttltfH-— 

Kakaioe molvtxenM -- 

fcrJttiioe — - 

LoHiu domie^la - 

horiuM ffOrtuitu - 

Meioptiitaciu — — 

Mvop$itta monocfttK -^— 

JfaKdayv^ nandav -- — ^- 

}p6aior -— - 

yp^npAicut hoUftivlicus-^^. - 
Ptonitet fanfADmeria— 

P^fiamfa eupatria -— 

Ptittixcula tnawicH - 

PitWacuIo lottfficaudA - — 

Tanpgnaihvi mueUeri^^— 


Cucalldae: 

Stulvnamit iColopaaCUM - 

Mosoplmgidae: 

Turdctf^ livingttoni - 


Beil-faced loTebtrd-— - --- - 

Teliaw-nflpetl parrot,^^-- 

TeUaW'headed parrot-^——— 

Double ycUow-beaded parrot--- 

Hynclnthlne macaff—--——- 

Yellow and blue macaw——-— 

Bod, blue, and yellow mncnw- 

Mexican green macaw- 

Cnbau connro---- 

R nnint tan cockatoo—--—* 

X,^esser yasa purrot--— -—- 

Bplx'a macaw—-- - 

Baxe-oyed cockatoo-—— 

Bclectua pamst-—-- 

Roeeatc cockatoo-— 

Wlilie cockatoo—^—--- - — 

Large saSpbur-crestMl cockatoo- 

Leadbeater's cockatoo^—^--- 

Great rcd-crestod cockatoo___-- 

LiEsaser sulphur-crested cockatoo— 

Bfljah lory—- -- —— 

. Bed lorj^- -— — 

Grass paroquat--.--- 

, QuiOccr parcKjuet^-- 

. Natiday paroquet---—- 

, Cockatlel— -—-— 

AaiaxoDlan caique——-- 

Bed-shouldered paroquet.-—— 

. Kramer's paroquet.--—--- 

_ LoDE-talled paroquet-— — 

_ Mueller’s parrot-—---—^ 


cncoLiFoauxs 

_ Ko<a_..—- 

_lirlngatou's turacou-. 


3 

4 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


2 

1 

b 

2 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

a 

*» 


STaiEnFokUEa 


Ty tonldae: 

Tyto allNi pradnoola. --—— 

Stiigidae: 

Bubo fflrptafuatta..-— -- ^ 

Keivpa keiupv __ _ —^- 

Nffctca ayrtcffi ----- 

Strix varia vcria - — --- - > 


Barn owl —— - -- - — — 

Great horn«t owt 
Malay ftsb owl— 

Snowy cwl_ -- 

Screech owL, - 

Barred owl- 
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c^nu uuutiTDiacis 



(t4~^ 


Pc»dargLdae; 

Podorvus tlripoidf* 

—^ Tawoy frogmotitb- 



Colildae; 

Cplitu ttriatvi _ 


odmfouus 

_Streaked moose bird or coly..^^_S 


coiutniroBMEe 

AJcedlQtdoe: 

Uaceto ___Kooknbnrra ___ 2 

JTalcvon xancttis _ Saered ktnefisUer____ 1 

Moiootidae t 

Momotiu ----—_ Motmot--- t 


hcifojuceb 


RAmpliaatldae: 

Ai(Ja<»rAviu:AV't fidcotu« aufcatut _ Grooye-bUled toccaoet_ 

Pfetoalowta arocart— -- Black-rteck«d articarl - 

Samptiaftof ccrinaiut __ Solphor-breaated toocao — 

Ritrnphattoi cttlminatu*^ __ _Wblte-breaated toucan_ 

RampJiattos pUcivortu -- Toco toucan _ 



1 


FAaazE£FaBui:a 

Cotln^ldao : 


ifefonofis ca&vtetcBn*^ . _ 

SlexEcnn <*nthiPf1. _ „ 

Rvpicola peniiTtaiia Mn^ufrtofea/a_ _ 

Scarlet cock-of-tbo-rock_ 

Coryiclae: 


Calinritla formtixa. .. ... .. 

Afexlcnn jay. _ . 

Ci49a 

rhIneRA rlBHH 

OUtitopha ^cotdfifoo-.._ 

Yocatan blue Jay— _ __ 

<7mm# - t 

Whlte-breaBted crow _ _ 

Corvtu hrachprhyttchos __ _ 

American crow ^ 

Cotpm corux pfindpalit^^ _ 

Northern raven.^-.- __ - 

CorVMt COTTlfv _ . 

□ooded crow__ _______ _ 

tJorcuji orpptoleucit* 

Wblte-neckod raTcc. _ 

fTnt^tmt inMfiljM 

IndlHo crow 

njfannntrax rXrjfunpM 

rrrrnrn jfty 

Cpr^njYnn:^ rnjfttP^t* 

Mouatacbed Joy. 

CpOJUtpituX 

Axnre-wlng^ pie.. 

Qpmnortiina hppoleu&t 

Whlte-bucked piping; crow 

UrpHua caerutca _ . 

FormoBun red-billed pie . 

r^roHjtlA OnrtplIaHji 

Red-billed blue magpie 

ParodlBeJdac i 


Adurwdu* onittirpMtfit^ 

Anatrallan catbird. 

EpimnrXvM fojfuoifttff. 

Sickle-billed bird Qf f^rndiSie 

PtilanorhifHt^ut vioUiceu*^ _ 

Satin bowcrhlrd 

Scleucidfi ntpcr. 

12-wired bird of parmlise- __ 

PycDDnotldae; 


Pj/^fmatMA analU - 

Veliow-rented bolbul.. 

Ireuldnot 


Irena jmeUa __ 

Pairs' blue bird __ ^ 
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PARflEBITiDBatCn—C<iin llCLIU^ 


Minfl 

Melatiiiils racrulfsceiw-,- — — 

To^/omA rtifMoi-—- - - 

TurdlduG: 

Qurrifiax pevioftiJI* picii'colHt- 

tTdrru^iV pej'apicil^nfKJf-- —. 

Lriothrix —-- 

Turefuf ----—— 

Turdut rtffltmtrit ———.— 

Sturnldae: 

Cottmopnoraa rt'ffiiti - —- 

OrenifiphPTfi cinerta - - - 

G</^^0|W«r /m/rorfoWt - — -— 

(7rflrtdr(pir(i nri^FonojilCJ'ti— -- 


CoMBtoft M^e WumS^r 

Blue moeklngblrd^^^- — ——— X 

Brown thruBtaer..- —— - X 

Chinese collAr«l laughing iJinisii„ 1 

TSpoetat>lf^ Inuglitng tbrutdx.^- - 1 

Pefeln roWn^- -- ^ 

Banapgrto'fl thmah - —- - X 

ArReotlne tobiii — -—- 3 

Splendid starltng„„ -- — X 

VVattlEHl Btftfling_ —. —X 

Crested atarilng --— X 

IVhlle starUnp^ -- X 


Plw'eldaor 

Diijtropura procuft,^--— —--- 

£rf>Mehura leueopnjt raided- —— .— 

l/vn<<i wiojfo^— - - -- 

ifurrla nipJiKCT^.,,--^ —- 

i/untu urp^ifrf>ni —-—- 

J/urita pUMctwI'Hfuit -^— --—-- 

Pl0tY*K< 6atW„_- - - -- 

Pto^euf lpi/cT7neJ*WJ — 

PloccHi - - -—-- 

PorpMJa o(nffi'etJMd<i^ - - - 

poipkiJa ffouldiae ^ — -— 

Quetro nongHiniraittrit (nfer7nedlp 
Bleffonura paradhra -^ — 

Tfjvnioppffia eattanoUt — 


Giant whydolu-— - - - — 

Bengnlee-. — ^ -- - — 

Whlte-hfaded niutita^-^ - - 

Rinfk-thrt'Eiied munlii.^ --- ^ 

Javii sfuirrow -----— 

aice bird or antnieg ftni’bu- 

BiOrt weaver --- — 

BlJii'k-oheeked wotiver.,^—- 

Chestnut-breftated weaver^..^ — 

t^oig-tailed llncli -- - - 

Godhliau finrh -— - - 

Soutliefti mjiakecl wen tit — 

Pjiradlse wbydnU --- — 

Zebra flncli - — 

White sM'bm dneh_^_.^ - - - 


4 

5 
2 

1 

7 

Oi 

3 

0 

1 
1 

2 
2 

] 


Coerebldne: 

CMUaerpPf cvonru- — --— - 

leterldse: 

Apelo(u/f - - - -- 

Ctiitilouluit MchnlcttruA — ---- 

O fljPjteow«#- - 

Jefenit 6 HrtofX‘f-L — - - 

ialemt tcfrrMJi^ -^- 

MoJothrvt fconaHrandf^ -— - 

Notiopft^T catacKi^ —- — 

TmpfaNt dfAtippi --— - 

Thradpidae: 

Piranffa ftfdcatot'i- --- 

RpotpAoecftfi dimtditjlUi ---— 

Itamphoctiut flammtfftTu *. —-- 

/fdtflphoerluf icicroTHiiuM ^-^ —-- 

Thraupi* epidCOpwa— -—*— 

Frlnsillldac: 

Amrindnro gwipadoro-^^ - —— 


Blue honeyereoper--. -— - - 

Cvibnn red-winged blackhird^. —— 

Mexi{'aii caciijne— ----— 

Giant oriole™, -^ = 

RnUock's trtmplnl ----- 

Shiny [Tiwhlrd™—. --— 

Chilton bluckblnl -- - 

MHitnrr Htarllng -— - — 

Orange tnniigor ---—— 

Crimson tnnager-^- -— 

Yellow tniirtgcr™ —— - 

YeUoW'njmped iaiiiiKer__^,,__- —— 

Blue tannger--,-- -- —— 

Strflwtiorry flncli—^-- —-— 

European gold flncb_: - - 


G 

o 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
4 

2 
£ 

to 

1 


Cantuclia cafducMx. 
016630—12-7 
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PASBfBll'O&UICH-M.'UDtl DUPll 


Scffiilijic mint! 

FriiiKlUliiJio—Continued. 

CarT<^ti<'44« -- 

Corvfiitospiftffat nreifWoItrjf,, - 

Cjwnocompjifo iiiK^Ifiio .— 

ilium ___ 

Krythmra palttacca -- 

Lophospinffut puHUut --- 

iltlopjfrrJiii fiiffra _ .. 

F<mari{i trucvllaftt^ —,-^- 

pvsneriva cpan^'n^ __ .- 

aertna Itfcbinrherit _._ 

PatfHPrina vrfaictflQt^,— -- 

PhryffilM frui iceti _ ^ _ 

-- - 

Serinata cfuturiu* _^_... 

Si^MtU j5jjeeolo____^ _ 

S(ea!i» lulfflifl ___ 

Eicali* t/iitior ___ 

Spintit uroppffiQiia _ 

Epftrophitit _-_ 

Eporopftiia puttuivti* __ 

Tiftrit oliviarea_. _ _ 

Fal<itltii(( jTiteut^ni.,_, __ _ _ 

Zonotrithia capentia^ __ _ 


CommuK fldPHi# Ifun^rr 

Mexican ti£Kyp$e flnfli ___ 4 

Red'Crested ^cb_ 2 

Arjc^iitlCL^ hln^* gT(»flbeak _ _ _ 2 

ULueu flnch^ __ _ 2 

New Cnlofloiilaii pjirwt tlucb _ 1 

Blntli-erescftl Soc^i _ _ 3 

Cuban builfluch _ 1 

BninlHart cardlmtl _ 3 

liullGo bunting _ __ 2 

Leelmicher'a buiiUng... _ 0 

Bine bumlnit. ___ 3 

Moomlng flue))_ 8 

Giijr^n gr;t>v|ieH(1eiil llueh _ 4 

Canary.^ _ -_ _ _ _ __ 4 

Myatn flncii_ 1 

Sviffrijn dncb. _ 3 

Les^r yoUow Gncb__ __ _ 4 

Clilli>aci f4]»ikln _ 3 

UIcIe'r Buetl-uaier^ ___ _ _ 2 

YelloW’bellled 4seed-eator__.^^ _ 2 

gni63*111 _ - _ I 

Blup'blaek j:n^ass4uLr_^ _ i 

OiIngiolQ_ _ 2 


ntTTILl^ 

UWCATA 


Cnocodj’lldao: 

Atfiffittor mUaiKtipi^Mit _ ___ 

Altiffator _ 

Culmua Itflirof/rii_ 

CtiifHttn ____ _ 

CjTiteotfiflifA f^lw^ ____ 

CrocodplvK entaptiraetMa _ 

Or‘oeot{yltnt nitotipua^^ _ 

CrOrodptv* patn»trit __ _, 

Croco^yltin ___ 

Ci^ocftdj/iut rftoiTi itiftr _ 

OiifC0l*t*'irJiU< letrtiliffi* . . . . 


AUigtitor ____ - 22 

Chlneai^ nlTlgatrir _ 3 

Brond^KTieutoi] enitnun-^ __ 1 

Ki>oct4idled euE^uun _ __ 3 

Amerlenn ercKXkine __ __ 4 

Narrow-tiu^ted crooudlle—,,_ __ 1 

African crncodlln_ __ 2 

'"Toad'' crucddlle'_ __ 2 

Salt'Water crocndlle ___ 1 

Cuban cnwodlln^ _ i 

BriHill'HOtjed cnicodili^. __ 2 


(lelOcoTildao: 


BA UK LA 


Oekkif __ _ _ittx^kii_ ___ 

IfUnnlLlae; 

Anolf* caroltnfnai* ___ ^^_ Falsw* ^'chJiintdwm'L,.^ _ 

^oAlIlActtA *p ___ __ Biaiddolil bn^lll^ik _, 

Cteiiptama ocnarAum _ Sptbj'ialh^ 

Phrynoaoma rornvliii7i_^_^^ _ __Uomfil llwtd _ 

Hcrtirporua utiAulatuM^ _Plhe or fence |l3Eftrtl-,_^ 


o 


20 

4 
2 

It 

5 
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SuSuaiA—continMHtl 


ScirnUflt nawiC 
Atienldee: 

- --—' 

OpAM47tfn(« t>ciifrt»4fJi ---— 

r?m*onoiKff tia/rulcn* printifit*^ —- 
II Mndermatldiie: 

netadenna horridum - - 

JTt'lodmna iiiitpff’iuffl .—-—-— ^ — 
Tflldaet 

{7NcniI<^ophan4Jl ——- 

Crocodiiurus Ifffirrtfnii*,- --- 

Tvpintimhin rtipmpttnc/ttfirffi --—-- 

Srincldne; 

cKWM on* ^ - ---“ 

£Hnie4?ir4i fa^c^mfua -- — 

Tillfiftt JicInrtHdM - - — 

Viiraiildne; 

Vfirotimi komoHocntis , — 

Taranu* montitor^ - -——— — — 

Vdranua nlloftcw* ---- 

VaticrriiiJi ^qll^c^-^M■-^ —,—-- 


CoviMAi* iidino 

ElDrni»«ttii fUsa »Diik^- 

Glass j<iiHlce or legleas Unird 
ARlgator lliard,- —-- 

Hexk'An besd«l llJlatU - 

GMj» muD#ter ——-— -— 

aii-lintHl TH« nmnfr—^-- 

OrocDdUe lizards—- -- 

Bluelt logu - 

CimnlnEtLoni'B ttkluSc --• 

Blotf-toilwl stink, -—— 

Bltie-loiigued lizard - 

KodhhIo dragon-,— - 

liidlun monitor, - 

Nile tnoulior^.,^ - 

guDiatmn moaliot ---- 


ortuciA 


Boldae: 

Bofl TOofril __--—-n— --— 

ChftHm bottae - — -— - 

Cotititrictor romtrirtoT —,—-- 

Conttricloi^ imprTotor ,. . — --- 

Epimilc« cenrftrts„^ --— 

EpfcraicM mtut^wa , —-——- — ■ 

Epicrutot ^-- 

Eunectc* fw«riau« - — ,— - 

£.lcAon«jna - - — -- 

Fj/thon imluruw --— 

Python rtffiu * —-—---- 

Python - - -- 

Pj/thim Tipriepatu*.^ -- 

TropfdopMa -- 

Cviubtidne: 


CflrpAopfeiJf rtpdocnft — 

Coluber cooutrieior --- - 

Cyctuprax piffiiif ___ _ —- 

Diiulopli i9 pu-ootat “ 

Z>rpinPirvftoA corala ctJupeN -- — 

Efophe ffvitato —— - 

finphr olutolela --—-- - 

ElitpJi« --- 

Urtcrx>doH. contortrix -- 

Z>] ni propCi fit pc/mIh* ftaridono — -- 
LaMpropettig prlulM* pcf uli** ——- — 
pldmlor. —— -— - 


Coot’s tree boa--- -- 

Rubber boa^,.-— —^- 

Bon tonatrlctor — - - 

Central Amerleo luxi - 

Balobow bo* -— — 

aaLumontu -—-—‘- 

HaUlnn boa - 

Anaconda -—— 

Californlu roar boa,,-* - 

Indian rocl: 

Bnll yiylhon - - 

Regal prrlinn --— 

Curlier python — 

Caban bOH - - - 

Worm Hnato, - - —- 

Blnvt tnntce,*— —-■— 
Cobra de Pnragway-,**- 

Rlng-net’ked ffnnte - 

Indlgot rniake—,,,^ - —+ 

Corn anute.- --—- 

Flint snato*^- -— 

Yellow clilctcn snake - 

Hog-nnfled snate —*—^— - 

Florida ting enttke - - 

CbalM or ting snake,— 
Water ^.xuike-—— —-- 
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oru miA—coat Iniied 


IMIHf 

Col ubrldiif!^—Cont I n:n*tL 

'Satrijt Jirp^t'wrri/fo/a ____ 

Satrix itji_ _ 

ctf/ert^fcr __ _ 

PiiMfiphiA raf(?m7rr jjflnjfrfqif?-- __ 

piiuaphit mWanoIcvcus^^-,___ 

___ __ 

RAInCfrhfRua __ 

fiforffifl! dekuyi _^_- 

Thftmnophix tjrdiiitit4C9 _ — _ _ 

ThamnophU tirttilit. ___ 

Elapiilti^: 

Safft ns/a.—. ____ 

falffidas __ ____. 

CrotalEdae; 

AffkMrodfm mokfxon __ _ __. 

Ajfkiitrvdon piiteivonts^ . . . . 

CmtiStn^ qcfq qi'dil ffiff _____ 

rijwTni nutflRL. __ _ _ 


CffranoH name A'vnbiT 


Qtiwn OP dooq sftftke ___ 3 

Water aniike^^. ___ ^_ 1 

Western Lull auBke_Jl 

San Dliiiro KopJtep _ 2 

BuJ] snake _ 1 

Rat snake- 1 

[xatfr-nwied acake _ _ 1 

De Kay's si3«ke _ _ —___ 1 

Western Karter snake _ 23 

Garter wnglr e ■ _ 4 

ladieii Pt>bm - 1 

Gre«in tree auake _ 1 

Cuptierhead stiuke __— 4 

Water moccasin_ 3 

tTorldn diamond'luiekoi] rattlcsnalce I 
RunsQirs viper _____ 1 


TtaruDisATX 


Cbelydidac: 

Batrarhcmpt nasnta _ 

Chelodinp tonpicoUi* _ 

fjj/drpttpi* sp __ 

Ut/dromefiKta t€et{fera^-^^„^ ___ 

HiUeT»if$ pif^ii/ccpfiftla-^ ___ 

Flntysteraldae; 

Ffqt^j/miurn rntffftcr^haltttA^^ __ 

Pelomedusldae: 

Pclonedaaa pahata. _ -_ 

PodocMMix _ _ 

Klnostcmldne: 

A'lnOflemon sp__ _ —=—— 

KinMtcrt}On aubmhrvm _— __ _ 

Cheljdrlrtae r 

(JH^ydro acrpentina-- _ _—^- 

ilacrtfchclyf tetmninckil _____ 

Teshidtnldae: 

CftrvMrmyx marpinuta^ -- - 

Ckrytcmj/a picta _—.— 

Clemrnps guttutd _____ 

Ctrmmy* imculpta-^ -- — 

Clrmmyx mukicnhfrfftt _ 

Cydcmya - 

Emjf* blandingii ___ 

(jFCOOlPnilft tu£4rf>Hjril _ _ __ 

(JrQptcrnyM 6arftouH:„,, ___ 

Oraptcmya p»€udi>oc<>grapk{ca __ 


SotiCh ADUnrlciiii alde-occked mrtlq_ 1 

Atistriillnn !»EiaktM]Ocked turtle- _ _ 1 

South American stiBke-iieckcd 

turtle_ __ 3 

Snuhe-necked tni’tle^ —_ _ 10 

itTat^keaded turtle__ 1 

LarKe-beailctl Cliiut^ tartlu _* 3 

Common African writer tortoise_ tl 

South American liver tortoise _ I 

Central AtnerEcan niuak turtle __ 1 

Slu»k turtle-,__ __ 4 

Snapping turtle. __ 3 

Alligator amippliiF tii rtJe . _ ... l 

Westetn painted turtle_ _ _ 5 

Painted turtle-^,,, _ _ 3 

Spotted turtle.. _ . o 

Wiiofi turtle __ _ _ - 7 

Muhlenberg's tortoise-,___ 1 

Kura kura box lurtio.^ ___ 4 

Blan ding's to rile ___,,_ 1 

Sliimeae field tnrtle _ _ _ 1 

Barbour’s turtle- _-_ T 

False map tnrtle_—_. 1 
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TEsttDi N ATA—continued 


uame 

TestuiUn tdae—continued. 

Kii\ix)fn erosa ---- - - 

MalaclBm;/s rmtraia^ — 

P#cjidCfny» ct>FTc/Fi?ia- ——— - 

Pxeudemyt efc^oBt- 

Pneudemyt onwtti^^ - -—-- -— 

PMcudetnyt ruffoia - 

Tt'FTapen<; cwroH«<i - 

Terrapate mujor _—- 

TertajKme bp- -- -- - 

Tettudo ^___— 

Tt!ttudo dt!nticu\aUj-— _ __ l—— 

Teslud'o alepuRS -- - 

Tettudo ephi/)pliijn - ^—- 

Tt^Mtudo kooientis _ _——- 

Trttudo - -- -—-—^ 

Tettudo i^cina - - ---— — 

Trionyehidee: 

Amifda ferXtx _ __ — 

- - 


CominM "fl*" ,YuBi&«- 

West African bBcB-blnsod toftolae^ 1 

PlanioniMHick turtle —_ — —— 24 

Cooler-^-- - —— ^ 

Ctunberlund terrapin -— 2 

Central Aroerlcun water turtle*^ 1 

Cuban terrapin-_L„_^ --- 1 

Hoi turtle^ --—---— 50 

Florida box turtle ——— - 4 

Mexican b<jx turtle --- 2 

Chilpau land tortoise——-- 1 

South AmcrlCfliU land tortolae—— - 

Star tortolBe__-—- 2 

DuncAU Island tortoise^ ^—-- 1 

Hood Ifdand tortoise- -- — 3 

Soft-shelled land tortoise, . . ■ — 2 

Albemarle Island tortoise— — 3 

Soft-aholled turtle -- — ^ 

West Afrlean soft-shellod turtle — 1 


AunnuiA 

OAtmaiA 


Sulnmandrtdae: 

rwiKrua ptfrrkogatler - -- 

TrituTtia foroiua,- —- -- 

Trifannt Wridcaoca# ----- 

Auiphiunildae : 

f/u'an^ ___—- 

Crypt obranchidae: 

Cepptokninchut allcffaniemnit^-^^ - 

Necturldae; 

JV'ctrrarujt macafositf-^_ _ 


Rod salnmauder -- 3 

Giant newt,. _A.—,.- — — 

Oonituoii newt -- - -- - — 4 

Blind eel or Congo gnalie --- 1 

Hellbender- - 4 

Mudpuppy —- 1 


aALIEftlA 


Dendrobutldac: 

Dmdrobatet auratu*^ ___ 

Bufunidae: 

Bufo ameriennut _ —- - - - 

BufO ClTlpUAllS.^ ___— 

Bufp morinUA __—-- 

Jl«(o fKdfocrpAutKjr ___——^ 

Ceratojibrydac : 

CcratopAr^* orKota— --— - — 

nylldnei 

Aeri* pryiivt ______ _ _ 

Evtti crvciYer _ — 

Flpidae: 

Pipa americantt ---- 


Arrow-poison frog -- - 3 

Commott toad.— — 2?i 

S;npo de coacbn —— - —- — — ® 

Marine toad ___——— ® 

Cuban jdnnl to«d_ —,— ,— .— — 3 

Horned ftof^-—- - 5 

Cricket frog -- -—20 

Tree frog ----—— ® 

Surinam toii<L,— -* ^ 
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SAUJiSTlA. 

IJIp najne 
ll^infdae: 

V?flPia __ 

—t'flniiuiiefl 

ft^rtapimcrA wflUKT 

BullfrofF- _. _ 

A"ni 

Rann cfamfranji.. __ 

Gre^n f N>p _. 


Rnna . 




LiMpiird trog. 


Rttttp Jtulvatica ___ __ 

Wood frnr 


nSHCS 

.irfrflfArjpA/Aafniirx kuhU -- Randed Itiot'h _ 

Acquidmi parivh-j^nittH 

Biuo at-fthii __ 


Auhifiirmifm auMtralf^_ __ 

LTTV-TnllPtl Hsh 


Antronotaa oefllatu* __, , . 

fi'irba# (rrwwrH __ 

ClOWD bdl4t 


B(trliH9 otipotcplf , _ _ 



iJirr^ut imntfitraiinn ____ 



CalamarieJiihpt maSoli^irk^n ___ 

West Afrtran gnuiilif _ 


CicJitaaoinn fctUvum ___ 

BfintlPfl itrflni 


Corfftioiraa MffdiHjrrfuA ___ 

Arninml nitHfili, _ 


Ctfrjid*rKM rabfftdf ____ 

lUlbllUt cflt&.4h . . 


VorptStirait _ 

CiitAah 


Epalxeorhifm'hvn talopterv* == _ 

Bbick-lln. shnrk . . __ 


Opinn(p:nrppibut: __ 

RlHCdE letTIL . . 


ttfmiffrairtniiiM sp _ _ 

IVtra BueiiOA .V Irf^t _ 


Hi/pheaaobrvcvn . _ 

Xwm lIMli.— ^ 


Kryptoptf^nta hieirrhJti ___ 

cutHflh_ 


LebUt t^if iT/(^<TuluftrJ< __ 

Giippv . . 


L^pldbtir^ jjaf^rfojw 

Smith AmerlcjiEi luhRll.'fh .... 
PiiniiltKio fisTi _ ^ 


J/acroDotfujt sp. . .. 


Molliirnitia. MpftPttooa _ 

Rallfln tnoTlv- . ^ 


jVaiift(}«f9mut Tmtrginatu* ^ 

.Vaniicwf<Mnuj( fH/Tncafuff _ 



_ 

R**p 1 nipjoa . _ 


BintppocdJgs rnti^lalK^^. __ 

BTark wag-tiill mfion 
GoUplatiM. ^ 


mCKvlaiPM- ^ , 


Bh^roatomua 

t-ntfliRh 


RfialeMa ridiSlnt 

Rffitoptetua aimevfnfjr __ 

A/rlwin liiiipflalk.. . 

' 

PtentphyUam tvahri*^ _____ 

An^c^l tisli 


Puntima partlp^tasama * ---- 



Raabora hrif>!rat»BrpJi<i , 


B-l p. 

iemctzi _ _ _ 

rininbu or 4/11 n nibji] flHb 

= - - ^ 

TtiMichtkjfM aihonuhra __ 

TUftpio Bp. _ , „ __ 

IVTtSle CTLeiUeI ^(Diiiitnlii Bsifi.. 
Uonth-birtiifdl iij( dsb 


TripKopailtr Itn-iri ____ 

TltJfrtMqmt ffolinimT 


f 

Swcifdinll _ 


JTTijAojuAantA __ J 

RfMl Fwordlall _ 


1 

Tunisia flwoMmi]_ 



1 

1 

2 

1 

» 

3 

2 

fl 

Id 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 
G 
3 
3 

ino 

3 

Lii 

TO 


Tifl 

30 

12 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

fh 

1 

SIT 


iri 

fi 

12 
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Seirtitifv 

EurypttmQ- «p—-- 

J^aiTodtct^^tl wQ^an*. 


AR^^CHNIPM 

Common itamF A'NMftfr 

Tarantula - -— — 

__ Blnok widow i]ilder, - 


INSECT.'^ 

Dhib^rn f)p _ GlnTit cookroacb --- I 

Rea|M^clfully submitted. 

M* Mask* Director. 

The SECR*rrABT, 

Smith^onmn ImstitutiOfi. 


Cl 









APPENDIX 8 

REPORT OX THE ASTROPHYSiaVL OBSERVATORY 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activi¬ 
ties of the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Division of As- 
trophysical Research and tlie Division of Radiation and Organisms, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30,1944: 

DIVISION OF ASTROPHYSIC.VL RESEARCH 

No male assistants could be retained at the three solar-constant ob¬ 
serving stations, Montezuma, Chile, Table Mountain, Calif., and Ty¬ 
rone, N. Mex., on account of war conditions. In this situation the 
wives of the three field directors, Greeley, Warner, and Moore, have 
stepped into the breach and are assisting witli observing and comput¬ 
ing. It has therefore been {)ossible to keep the three stations in opera¬ 
tion in this exceptionally interesting {)eriod. 

As pointed out in jast year’s rei>ort, tl»e predicted march of solar 
variation through 1945 indicates a largo depression of solar radiation 
beginning in October 1944, comparable to that which occurred 23 
years earlier, beginning in 1921. Figure 1 shows that the observations 
made at Montezuma observatory up to the middle of the year 1943 
support thus far the trend of the prediction published in figure 14 of 
volume 6 of the Annals of the .cVstrophysical Observatory. It is there¬ 
fore confidently expecteil that the depression of the solar constant 
will begin with October 1944. It is not yet possible to forecast what 
exact effects this depression (similar to that of 23 years ago) may 
produce in weather, but as stated in an article a generation ago bv 
Abbot,* unusual weather conditions may l)e anticipated. 

Most of the time of Mr. HcM>ver, Mrs. Bond, and Miss Simpson at 
Washington, and part of that of Mr. Aldrich has been occupi^ with 
the reduction and determining of the statistical corrections for the 
solar-constant work of the three observing stations since 1939. Ad¬ 
ditional types of observing, namely, polarization of the sky, and energy 
spectrum obsenations limited to the ultraviolet region, have accumula¬ 
ted in these recent years. Their bearing on the determination of the 
solar variation is of great interest. 

Mr. Aldrich has been largely occupied with special secret war 
problems, and part of Dr. Abbot’s time has been thus spent also. 

» Proc. N»t. Acad. 8d.. »oI, 9. No. «. pp. 194-198. Jnne 1928. 
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A major part of Dr. Abbot's work has confuted in, the study of 
solar-constant variation and assoeiatef] solar changes in connection 
with the weather. A paper entitled ‘‘Weather Predetermined fay Solar 
Variation” has resulted* and appeared just nt tlie close of the fiscal 
year* hi the course of these studies it was found that variations of 
the atTcas of clouds of calcium vapor {calcium fiocculi ) as photographed 
at the Spanish Observatory of Ebro since 1010 were associated in the 
.yime way as solar-constaut changes in predetenniiiing the weather. 
This led to an attempt to weaken the liglit of the sun^s disk by excessive 
spectral dispersion so far as to make visible vuriaHoiis of the bright 
lines of hydrogen or helium in t he chromosphere. Doubtful evidences 
of such chromospheric lines were indeed recorded, but though the 
dbfiersion of the third order of a grating of 15,{Ji00 lines to the inch, a 
battery of prisms, and a path of 55 meters of travel of the spectrum 
mys were employed, the photosplieric spectrum was still too bright 
to disclose plainly the chromospheric lineB or their variation. 

DIVISION OF a.\niAT10N AND ORGANISMS 

At. in the preceding year the work of tliia Division was nmihJy 
concemcfl with secret problems relating to the'war. However, a 
paper entitled *'The Influence of Light and of Carbon Dioxide on the 
Respiration of Etiolated Barley Seedlings'’ was prepared and 
published by Drs. Weintraub and Johnston. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. G* Abbot^ 

Dirtcti^r. 

TjIE SeCKETxVHT, 

IFiJtiititiion, 


APPENDIX 9 

REPORT OX THE LIBRARY 

Sm: I hnVB th^ Uunor to submit tlie follawing report on thu ac¬ 
tivities of the Sniitlisoiuan library for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1944: 

From the point of view of use, the year has been an outsianding 
one. Xever before in the history of the world have books played so 
significant a part in the successful waging of war. As the war goes 
on, the potentiai importance of all I'ecorded items of human knowl¬ 
edge through integration with others becomes increasingly evident* 
and often is strikingly demonstrated. It seems a fur cry from the 
biHJkstaeks of a scientific library to the battlefields of Africa or tlie 
South Pacific, but this is a scientific war, nnd many lives have been 
saved by the esuetly right bit of inforinalioii alxiut an insect, a plant, 
an animal, the shore line of a far-away island* or other natural 
features of strange lands found in little-known journals and docu¬ 
ments on library iihelves. 

In the Smithsonian library examples of the conversion to wartime 
uses of the published results of peacelime Hcieittific investigations and 
explorations might be mukipiied alnu^st Indefinitely, for the library 
has been liicreaBingly used by the war agencies and by individuals In 
the armed forces. In tlie Mnseum library idime, where a count of 
reference questions coming from these sources was kept, there were 
520 requests for information, many of w'hich required a very consider¬ 
able amount of reseai-ch to answer. Tlie library of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology was frequently ealletl upon, and the resources 
of the *\itrophysical Observatory library were often In demand, etj- 
pet'ially through the Icaiii of scientific, journals to other libraries. The 
staff of the Ethnogeogniphic Board constantly searched all the branch 
libraries for material useful to its various projects in aid of the war 
agencies* 

War use also accounts for the rise in the number of interlifaraty 
loans from 687 in 1943 to 1.363 during the year just past. 

The library’s large collection of duplicates, Uw* has lieen drawn 
upon by other departments of tlie Government* and many publications 
iio longer needed have been sent to fill gaps in sets in the older de¬ 
partmental libraries or to help btilld up special collections in the more 
recently established w-ar agencies. 

9 * 
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Through the Library of Congress, the Smitlusonian library is co- 
operntiug witli tlie Aniericaii Library Association in its program of 
coUecting riiftterial for aid to libraries in war ureas, and has already 
CDiitribuicd 20,S06 parts of periodicals from its stock of duplicates. 
Tile ultimate destinalioii of some of the longer runs of journals is 
known. 

The library has continued to be tbe collection center for books for 
service men iind wnmenn, and by the kindness of members and friends 
of the Instituticuu has been able to send about 300 well-selected con¬ 
temporary l^toks, mostly novels, to the Unite<l Nations Service 
Center, and to the Public Library for distribution. 

^Yhethe^ in war or peace, the continuing purpose of the Smithson¬ 
ian libriiry with its branches is primarily to tierve as a tool in the 
scientific work of the institution. The guiding principle of its 
growth is not to make it a tiiusouui of fine liooks, but an active working 
reference collection. Its niaiji function is to put into the baiids of 
the scientific investigator the publication containing the information 
he needs, as nearly as possible at the moment he needs it. All the 
detailed and sometimes complicated processes of book selection, ac¬ 
quisition by purchase and exdiangc, classification, cataloging and nr- 
nmgeinent, as well as the functioniug of its reference and loan .services 
are phinncd and curried on with this ultimate objective In mind. 

Many of these prricesses are measurable statistically, and the num¬ 
ber of books purchased, received by cscluinge and gift, cataloged, 
circulated, and so on, can be given, like the production figures of auto¬ 
mobile parts. Such figures are useful indicators of material added 
and work done, but beyond this, the comparison with industrial out¬ 
put breaks do^Ti, for thesfe library iirofluctiou figures cannot be finally 
reduced to a countable entity like a finished atitoinobilc* On the con¬ 
trary, the most iiuponant end-products of the library’s functioning are 
diffused and intangible. They become an integral part of the scien¬ 
tific acconiplishment of the Institution itself, for they gT> into all its 
investigations in the laboratory and the field, into the identification, 
description, and exhibition of artifacts and specimens, into the books 
and papera published to advance the boundaries of scientific knowl¬ 
edge. The final test of successful library accomplishment is use. 
The mere numbers of books acquired and cataloged mean little unless 
the books have been discriminatingly selected for the purposes they 
must serve, and well and fully ratrdoged so that the information they 
contain can be easily found. 


accessions 

Since the first abrupt, drop in the receipt of publications from abroad 
after war was declared, there has been a continnous small gradual 
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decDue in the numUTs received. In 1942 there were ^5 peekagea 
tleliT^ered throu^K tliG Internittional EschaJige Service, in I^W3 iherc 
\s'ere 355, and during^ the year just past, 3-10* From Enghind, the 
Suuth American countries, New Zealand, Anslmlia, and South Africa 
the receipt of publications by mail, while somewhat fewer than hefort, 
was steady and, continuouB+ From other allied and neutral countries 
mail anived less regularly. It was especially gratifying to receive 
several exchange sendings of considerable nuinliers of current publicu- 
tions from the Akademiia Nauk of the U. S. S. K. and its branches. 
Losses of rimteriai actually shipped were eslrctnely few* 

The publication of domestic scdcntific serials deed nett very little* 
The reorganized accessions division funciioned smoothly in handling 
both exchanges and purchases. The total number of volumes pur¬ 
chased was l,i43, and subscriptions for 240 different periodicals were 

entered. 

A few of the most important purchases were: 

For the Bureau of Americnn Ethnology, M'illiam Coxe’s “Account 
of the Russian Discoveries between Asia and America,” ITSO; ‘^La 
Pcrcaise’s Voyage round the World Performed in the Years tTS5. iTSb, 
I7ft7, and 1788 by the Boussole and Astrolabe ” 2 volumes and ntJas, 
17D8; and the uccompuiiying “Voyage in Search of Lh. Perouse , * . 
during the Years 1791, l7^^3.1793,”^ by J* J, Labillarditir, 1800. 

For the National Collection of Fine Arts, J. J. Foster V'‘Miniature 
Painters. British and Foreign, with Some Account of Tliose mo 
Practiced in America in the Eighteenth Centner voliimci^ 

F. Norfleet's “Saint-Mcmln in Virginia, Portraits nnd Biographies, 
illustrated with 50 crayon portraits and 142 engravings by Saint 
Mcndn, 1942; T. H* Warxl's ^ Romney, a Biographical and Critical 
Essay, with a Catalogue Kaistmne of Ilia Works.’’ 2 voVimies, 19(14. 

For the Naiional Museum. J. B. Jtvrkstm's “An Essay on the Inven¬ 
tion of Engniviug and Printing in Chiaroscuro ns Pincticed by 
Diirer. Hugo di Carpi. &c . , 2’ lio4: “Bibliografiia KiissUii Pe- 
riodicheskoi Pecluiti." lTO:i^l90t1. by N. M. Lisovskii, 1915; the third 
etUtion of ilaix^ Rosenlicrg's “Her Goldschndede Merkzeichen, 
ntnes, 1922-1928: Prince Xobusuke Takatsukasa's '“Tbe Birds of Nip¬ 
pon,” parts 1-7, 1032-1939; ^Vztee and Maya Paiiermivkers, by 
V. W. Von Hagen, 1M3. 

oirrs 

No large gifts of special collections were received, but members and 
friends of the Institution, as alway’S, were generous in luuking con¬ 
tributions of important books and pajie'fs. Donors were. Dr, . »* 
Abbtjt, R. S. iVdamson, the American .Vssoriation for the Advuncc- 
Dieutof Science, the Atiierican Association of iluseums, the American 
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Council of Learned SiH-ietirs* Glenn D. Anjrle, Mi.^^ A. ^Inr^rareta 
Ai’chiimbitiik, Miiry Dorsey Asbton^ die August E, Miller Labor¬ 
atories. Silvan F* Baldhu the Balfour Library. Dr. K. 8. BassJurj 
Alexander Bierig, Miss Edna Billings, Mi'S. Carl W. Bi?hovn Bitunii- 
ijcius Coal Research. Inc., Col. Lmvrence B. Biiby, H. H. Bltxmier, 
Dr. Gregoriei Bondar, rlie Biwik Furm, Hattiesburg, Miss,, Fernando 
Boiirquin, Dr. Ailmn Bj^ving, Dr. E. Lucy Braun, l^liLimel Qulrtia 
Cal VO, tlie Canailian Xational Ruilwuy Sj*steiii. Senator Jose Manuel 
Casanova. Dr. Edward A. Chapin, Austin H. Clark. J, 31. Cntelo Xieva, 
irariiino Cuevas, Williani F. Davidson, H. G. Deigiuiri. The Honor¬ 
able Fre<leric A. Delano, Di-. Cecil H. Deach. Dr. Horace R. Descole. 
The Detroit Xewa, Dr. Hitrold Edward Dickson, H. N, Dixon, I^turen 
R. Donaldson. Dr. C. J, Druke. the Engine Service and Mfg. Co., 
Williitiij BiEcon Evans, Dr. \Viilium N. Fenton, Dr. Clarence. E. Ferree. 
George E. Folk, Dr. Herbert FritHlinami, Per K. Frolkh.Dr. Samuel 
BkKid Geiser, Hnydn Thomas Giles, Ivon M. Glenne, William B. 
(kaalwin. Jayine Fernandes Giiedes. Dr. David R. Iriarte. Auguste 
and Edesio Irniacn Bernard JalTe, .Jewish M^ar Veterans of the U- S., 
O. A. Joncii, X. G. Kaye. Leon Kelsti. Edwin Kirk, Liiiircnee 31* 
KLauher, Cujit. 31. Klimi, .V. J. Kupzt^vv, Lurikenau Hospital He- 
scartdi Institute, Gabriel Lasker, .Mrs. M. P. LeRoy, II. L, Ludoivyk, 
Miss .Mjirgujvt C. .MfCnllofli. the MtincUpriter I’nivei^ity Pivss, 
Ernesto ilurcus. Eveline diiBois-Reymond Marcus, Dr. Carlos A. 
Mareili, C. E. 3Iurshu]l, Dr. Williiini R. Alaxon, Dr. Hilev D. Aloorcj 
F^re Ltk-G. 3Iorin. W. C. 31uenB<-lier, Miss Helen Mnnioe. .Joai|uiui 
Xflbuco, the National Research Ct>uneiL the Xew i’ork Trust Co.. 
F, J. Xorth. Dr. T. L. Xorthop, Tluimtoii Oakley, Paul H. Oebser, 
Dr. A. J. Olmsted, Dr. Victor Opjjcnheim, i>r. Charles Owens, Parke, 
Davis A Company, The Pennsylvania Ruilroad. the Peppered 3Iimu- 
factliving Co., Jose Perez de Barradas, William H, Phel|>s. the I^Iiibi- 
delphia Child Health Society, Dr. H, Pittier. Adrien Qiiestel, Charl^ 
D. Radford. Dr. Fnink Raw, Milton Ruy, Sr. Dr. Don .Adrian 
Recinos. C. F. Richter. R. Kinguclet. Aipbens J. Rolwrts. B. S^almi, 
F. Selimid, Dr. Waldo Schmitt, J. F. Scliolield, T. J. J. See. Thorvald 
Solberg^ J. 31. Stanley, H. Stehkk Carhn} Stellfehl. ,Jr>lin R. Theaman, 
Dr. J. b . lorri'ulbai, Dr. C. H. r. iownsend, the Union Diesel Engine 
Co., the U. S. Rocket S<]clrty. lnt\. 3Iaun$elJ \ iin Hensseliier, Dr. 
Egbert H. Walker, 31 1 ^. Fiske IVarren, Dr. Alexander W^elmoiv, Mrs. 
Eleanor M'hite, Mk B'hittard. the IVillard R, Jillstui Library, the 
IViIlium Mitchelt Printing Co., Sgt. Henry J. Voimg, 


catalaku.vq 

The cataloging of current material was well kept up. Some changes 
in procedui'C and in work distribution iivere effective in i^hortening the 
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intcnal between the receipt of new publications and the completion of 
tlieir prepurution for use in the various libraries. 

By way of a beginning in taking accurate stock of the large amount 
of uncataloged material in the librarj’, three small collections of 
books on miscellaneous subjects, received some years ago as gifts, and 
numbering 2,906 volumes in all, were roughly classifietl and listed on 
cards. 

rEItSONNKL 

Tliere were a number of changes on the staff. Miss Josephine A. 
McDevitt retired on November 30,1943, after many years spent in the 
service of the Institution,chiefly in the oflBce of the International Cata¬ 
logue of Scientific Literature, but after its discontinuance, in the 
library. Miss Elizabeth Harriet Link, the librarian’s secretary, was 
transferred to the Freer Gallery of Art on C)ctol)er 9, 1943, and Mrs. 
Margaret K. Young was appointeil to succeed her on November 16. On 
September 1,1943, Mrs. ^ia^garet L. OTCeef was apixiinted library as¬ 
sistant in the cataloging division. Mrs. Daisy F. Bishop resigned her 
position as library assistant on January 2"), 1944. and Mrs. Marie H. 
Boborykine succeeded to her duties at the |H*riodical entry desk on 
March 14. 

Temporary appointees were Miss Ruth Newcomb, who serA’ed as 
library assistant in the Museum from August 24 to September 6,1943, 
and Mrs. Carmen G. Randall who sui*ceede<l her on September 30. 

Tliere were upward reclassifications of the positions of Miss Miriam 
B. Ketchum, librarian in charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
library, of Mrs. Mary A. Baer, librarian in charge of the .Vrts and In¬ 
dustries branch of the Museum library, of Miss Marie Ruth IVenger, 
in charge of cataloging in the Museum, and of Samuel Jones, 
messenger. 

STATISTICS 


ArcetttionM 



Volnnio* 

Tofolbold* 
Ino June 
aO. 1M4 


714 

lOO 

t» 
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44 

1117 

711 

it.sm 

M.0OI 
16, MB 
X610 
•,748 
730,666 
4,067 
S71.640 
11.400 

Bomnof Amerkaa Ethnoloi^.... —...—. 


NotloiM] Coilcctioo ot rtno Art>._ ..—-— ................... 

Notionol Muwum .—..... 

Natloonl Zoolocknl Pwk ........ 

BnUhMAlftn Depoali .. ......— 


X«7I 1 »fn,«w 



• Incoinplrt* Tohinica of petiodlcob oar sepantoo ond foprtati flT>in p*clodleoli one Include*! In 

Umw ftgune. 
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Exchange* 

New excfaBDgra nrranjccd _ IW 

44 of these were sssIsimmI to the Smithsonlsn Deposit. 

“Wants" recelretl _ 4,422 

656 of these were obtained to fill gape in the Smithsonian Depoeit seta. 

Catatoging 

Volnroes and pamphlets cataloged _ 6,673 

Cards filed in catalqss and shelflists ___ 41 ,020 

Perio4tcal9 

Periodical parts entered _ 11,480 

3,181 of these were sent to the Smithsonian Deposit. 

Cirmla/iofi 

Loans of books and periodicals _ 11,360 

This figure does not include the rery considenible intramural /ir- 
cuUUion of books and periodicals assigned to sectional libraries for 
filing, of which no count is kept. 

Binding 

Volumes sent to the bindery _ _ _ _ 1,683 

Respectfully submitted. 

Leii,.\ F. Clvrk, Librarian, 

The Secretast, 

Smithsonian Institution. 










APPENDIX 10 

REPORT ON PUBLICATIONS 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the pub¬ 
lications of the Smithsonian Institution and the Government branches 
under its administrative charge during the year ended June 3(), 11)44. 

The Institution published during the year 4 papers in the Smith¬ 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections; 7 paix*r8 in the War Background 
Studies series; 1 Annual Report of tlie Board of Regents and pam¬ 
phlet copies of 20 articles in the Report appendix; 1 Annual Reixut 
of the Secretary; 2 special publications; reprints of 2 pa|>ers in the 
Miscellaneous Collections and 1 special publication, and additional 
copies of 1 volume of tables. 

The United States National Museum issued 1 Annual Report; 14 
Proceedings paijers; 4 Bulletins; 1 separate pa|H*r in the Bulletin 
series of Contributions from the United States National Herbarium. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology issue<l 1 Annual Rejxjrt and 
G Bulletins. 

The Freer Gallery of Art issue<l 1 pamphlet. 

Of the publications there were distributed 172,027 copies, which 
included 54 volumes and separates of Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, 12,9GG volumes and separates of Smithsonian Miscel¬ 
laneous Collections, 21,416 volumes and separates of Smithsonian 
Annual Reports, 75,749 War Background Studies pajxjrs, 4.911 Smith¬ 
sonian special publications, 23 reports on the Harriman Alaska Expe¬ 
dition, 40,817 volumes and separates of National Museum publications, 
14,903 publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 9 catalogs 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts, 2 pamphlets of the Freer 
Gallery of Art, 23 Annals of the Astrophysical Observatorj’, and 
1,124 reports of the American Historical Association. 

SMITH.SONIAN MISCKUANEOUS (mLF:iTH>NS 

Four papers in this series were issued, as follows: ^ 

VOLl'ME 104 

No. 1. The feeding apparatus of biting and disease-carrying flies: A wartime 
contribution to medical entomolt>g}'. by R. K. SinHlgrass. 51 pp., 18 figs. (Publ. 
3732.) July 10. 1W3. 
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No. 2. Cross socttons of New World prchlsiory: A brief report on the work 
of the Institute of Andean Research. 1941-1042, by Wllllnm Duncan Strong. 46 
pp., 33 pis., 1 ftg. (Publ. 8739.) December 21, 1943. 

No. 8. A 27-<lay period In Washington preclpltallnn, by C. O. Abbot. 4 pp., 1 
fig. (PubL3765.) Febnwry 3, 1944. 

No. 4. The Influence of light and of farlK»n dioxide on the respiration of 
etiolated barley seedlings, by Robert L. Weintrnub and Earl S. Johnston. 16 pp., 
2 pl«.. 8 figs. (Publ. 3769.) June 28. 1944. 

The following Miscellnneous Collections papers were reprinted: 

VOLUME 80 

Smithsonian Meteonihigicnl Tables. Fifth Revised Edition. First Reprint 
(additional copies printed without clutnge). Ixxxri-f282 pp. (Publ. 8116.) 

VOLUME 05 

No. 5. Mollnscan Intermediate hosts of the Asiatic blood fiuko. b'cAis/osoiNa 
/apostcwnn, and species confused with them, by Paul Rartsrh. 00 pp., 8 pis. 
(With description of 2 new species, 3 pp., 2 tigs.) (l^ibl. 3384.) 

VOLUME 104 

No. 1. The feeding apparatus of biting and disease-carrying flira: A wartime 
contribution to medical entomology, by R. E. 8n«Klgrus!i. 51 pp., 18 figs. (Publ. 
8732.) 

WAR BACKGROUND STUDIE.S 

In this new series of Smithsonian publications, there were issued 
during the year the following 7 papers: 

No. 13. Alaska: Au>erlra’s rontiuental frontier outpost, by Ernest P. Walker. 
21 pp.. 21 pis., 2 figs. (Publ. 3733.) July 8. 1943. 

No. 14. Islands and peoples of the Indies, by Ra>'mond Kennedy. 06 jipi, 21 
pis.. 7 figs. (Publ. 3734.) Augnst 5, 1943. 

No. 15. Iceland and Qreenland, by Austin H. Clark. 163 pp., 21 pis., 2 figs. 
(Publ. 3735.) August 19. 1943. 

No. 16. Island peoples of the western I*acific: 5Ilrmnesia and Melanesia, by 
Herbert IV. Krleger. 104 pp., 21 pis,, 2 figs. (Publ. 8737,) SeptemW 15,1943. 

No, 17. Bumut—Gateway to (2ilna, by H. O. Deignan. 21 pp,^ 10 pis, 1 fig. 
(PnbL 373a) Octolier 29, 1943. 

Na la Peoples of India, by William U. Gilbert. 80 pt)., 21 pis., 8 figs. (Publ. 
3767.) April 29. 1944. 

No, 10. The i>eoples of French Indm-hina. by Olor R. T. Janse. 28 pp., 25 pis., 
1 fig. (Publ. 37«a) June 12. 1944. 

Wat Background Studies No. 20, “Cliina,” by Archibald C. Wenley 
and John A. Po|)e, was in press at the close of the fiscal year. 

SMlTH.'tOMAN ANNUAL REPORTS 

Report for 19 ^,—The complete volume of the Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents for 1942 was received from the Public Printer on 
September 24. 194^1. 
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Annual R4>pnrt of the Hoard of Regenta of the SmiUuHUiian Inutltution MhowItiK 
the operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution for the year ended 
June 30. 1M2. xiii-|-421 pp.. S3 pis.. 44 figs. (E^ibl. 3705.) 1(»43. 

The general appendix contained tlie following pajwrs (Pubis. 3700- 
37*25): 

The 1914 tests of the Langley “aerodrome," by C. 0. Abbot, 

The problem of the expanding uttiverse. by Edwin Hubble. 

Qaluxles, by Harlow Shapley. 

Is there life on the other worlds? by Sir James Jeans. 

Solar radiation and the state of the utniospbere, by Harlan True Stetson. 

ITte sun and the earth's magnetic flel«l, by J. A. Fleming. 

Ultraviolet light ns a sanitary aid. by Louis Q4>rMlienfeld. 

Trentls In petroleum geology, by A. I. Levorsen. 

.Met**orltes and their metallic constituents, by K. P. Henderson and Stuart 
H. Perry. 

Philippine tektites and the tektite problem In general, by H. Otley Ik^yer. 

Chemical properties of \‘lruses, by W. M, Stanley. 

Industrial development of synthetic vitiitnlns, by Rjindolph T. Hiijor. 

The nutritional requirements of man, by C. A. Eivebjem. 

Past and present status of the uuirine mammals of South .\merlca and 
the West Indies, by RtMulugton Kellogg. 

The return of the musk ox. by Stanley P. Young. 

Insect enemies of our cereal crops, by C. M. Packard. 

Tlie geographical aspei'ts of malaria, by Sir Mtilcolm Watson. 

The bntmeliuds of Brazil, by Milford R Foster. 

Canu<la’8 Indian problems, by Diamond Jennie 

Dakar and the other Cape Verde settlements, by Derwent Whittlesey. 

Report for 194 ^.—^Tlto Report of the Secretary, which included the 
nnancial rei>ort of the executive committee of the Board of Regents, 
and which will form part of the Annual Re|H)rt of the Board of 
Regents to Congress, was issued December 21, 1943. 

Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and financial rc*port of 
the executive committee of the Hoard of Regents for the year ended June 30, 
1943. lx+95 pp , 2 pis. (I'abL3740.) 1943. 

Tlie Report volume, containing tlie general appendix, was in press 
at the close of the year. 

SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Ciassitled lint of SmithMonian publications available for distribution Octol>er 
1, 1943. by Helen Munroe. 47 pp. (I»ubl. :i736,) Oitober 1. IW.^ 

A field collator's manual In iiatuml history, by n>eml>er8 of the staff of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 118 pp.. 06 figs. tPubi. 3700.) April 26, 1944. 

The following 8{>ecial publication was reprinted: 

lUindbcstk «»f the National Aircraft Collection, by Paul K. (larlier. Fifth 
Edition. 43 pp., 28 pis., 1 fig. (PubL 363,5.) 
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PUIILICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 

The editorial work of the National Museum has continued during the 
year under the immediate direction of the editor, Paul H. Oehser. 
There were issued 1 Annual Report, 14 Proceedings pa|>ers. 4 Bulletins, 
and 1 separate paper in the Bulletin series of Contributions from the 
United States National Herbarium, as follows; 


MUSEUM KEl-on 

Report on the prop’eiw and condition at the Unite<l States National Museum 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1043. Ui-flOS pp. January 1044. 


PBOCEEDINGS; VOLUME 01 


Title page, table of contents, and Index. Pp. 1-vlll, 521-329. October 2®, 
1043. 


VOLUME 02 


Title page, table of contents, and index. Pp. I-vlil, 621-S68. November 29, 
1943. 

VOLUME 93 

No. 3107, New species of buprestld lieetles of the genns AtrriluM from Trln- 
Idad, by W. S. Fisher. Pp. STIk-SSO. July 20.1943. 

No. 3108. Some fungus beetles of the family Endomyohidae in the United 
States National Maj<(*nm. iiM>stly from Latin America and the Philippine Islands, 
by H F. Strohw'ker. I*i). 381-302, fig. 12. August fi, 1043. 

No. 3P10. Summary of the collections of snakes and crocodillana made in 
Mexico under the Walter Knthborie IVacon I raveling scholarship, by Hobart M. 
Smith. I*p. 31»-.'i(M, figs. 13-15. pi. 32. October 29.1943. 

No. 3170. The North American parasitic wasps of tlie genus TrtraMtiekus —^A 
contribution to biohigical contitd of insect pests, by B. D. Burks. Pp. 505-008, 
figs. ltJ-21. October 2<l, 1M3. 

Title page, table of contents, and index. I*p. 1-vili, 009-047. April 13, ll>44- 


VOLUME 04 

No. 3171. CataliSt of human crania In the United States National Museum 
collections; Non-Eskinm pivpie of the Northwest coast, .\la8ka, and Siberia, by 
Ales llnllleka. Pp. 1-172. April 0, 1944. 

No. 3172. Tlie catflsbw of Venetuela, with descriptions of thirty-eight new 
forms, by Letinard P. Schultz. Pp. 173-338, figs. 1-5, pis, 1-14. February 11, 
1944. 

No. 3173. Rerlsiorui of twi» genera of chalcid-files belonging to the family 
Eupelmidae fruin North and South Amerloo, by A. B. Gahan. Pp. 339-369. 
Novemts*r 20, ll>43. 

No. 3174. New species of American scolytoid beetles, mostly Neotropical, by 
M. W. Blackman. Pp. 371-399, pis. 15-17. Novpml)er 22,1943. 

No. 3175. A revision of the Embioptera, or web-splnners, of the New World, 
by Edward S. Ross. Pp. 401-,’V(M. figs. 0-150, pis, 18-19. Jnnnnry 19. 1944. 

No. 3176. Twelve new specks of Chinese leaf-katydlils of the genus 
XiphidioptU, by Ernest R Tinkham. rf05-527, fig. 157. April 29. 1914. 
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VOLUME 05 

No. 3178. Ntnr American cynIpUlti fn»m ijaRs. *>y Lewis U- "oUL Pp. 1-24. 
pis. 1-2. April 15. 1044. 

BULLITtNS 

No 183. Archeological inveatigntlomi In Platte and Clay Counties. Missouri, 
by Waldo R. W«lel. With appendix, Skeietal remains from Platte and CTay 
Counties. Miswmri. by T. Hale Stewart. tIIH- 284 pp.. 22 tigs., 50 pis, Octolier 

No. 184. The metallography of meteoric iron, by Stuart H. Perry. 11I+- 
pp., 9 figs., 78 pis. February 15,1944, 

No. 185. part 1. Chw’kllst of the cole«>pterou8 Insects of Mexlc«». Central Amer¬ 
ica. the West IiHllea, and South America, complletl by Richard E. Blackweldor. 

xll-fl8S pp. March 7, 1914. , 

No. IS.’i, part 2. Checklist of the coleopterous Insects of Mexico, Central 

America, the West Indies, and South America, compiled by Rlcliard E. Black- 
welder. Pp. 189-34L June 30, 1944. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL HERB.VR1UM 

VOLL^IE 29 

Part 1, Taxonomic studies of tropical American plants, by C, V. Morton. Pp. 
l-xl, l-8a March 23, 1914. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETUNOUXIY 

Tlie editorial work of the Bureau has continued under the immedi¬ 
ate direction of the editor, M. Helen Palmer. During the year there 
were issued 1 Annual Report and 6 Bulletins, as follows: 


REPORT 

Sixtieth Annual Report of the Bureau of iVmerican Ethnology, 
1{142-11)43. 9 pp. January 1944. 


BUUXnNS 

133. Anthropological papers, numbers 19-26. Ix-fOlS pp.. 34 pis., 82 fig*. 
1943 

‘ No. 19. A search for songs among the Chltlmacha Indians In Louisiana, 
by Frances Donsmore. 

No. 20. Archeological survey on the northern Northwest coast, by PhlUp 
Drucker; with appendix. Early vertebrate fauna of the British Columbia 

coast, by EMna M. Fisher. k* 

No. 21. Some notes on a few sites In Beaufort County, South Carolina, y 

Regina Flannery. , , . 

No. 22. An analysis snd Interpretation of the ceramic remains from two 

sites near Beaufort. South Carolina, by James R. Griltln. 

No. 23. The eastern Chen>kees. by William Harlen Gilbert, Jr. 

No. 24. Aconite poison whaling In Asia and America: An Aleutian trans¬ 
fer to the New World, by Robert F. Helxer. 

No. 25. The Corner In.llono of the Bulkier Blrer: Their wcl.I oDd 

ndigious life, by Diamond Jenness. 

No. 26. The qulpn and Peruvian clvUliatlon. by John R. Swnnton. 
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136. Anthropological popers, nninbem 27-32. rill+375 pp., 82 pla., 5 Hen. 
1M3. 

No. 27. MukIc of the Indians of British Columbia, by Frances Densroore. 

No. 28, Choctaw mnaic. by France* I>ensnior& 

No. 29. Some ethnological data concerning one hundred Yucatan plants, 
by Morris Steggerda. 

No. 30. A description of thirty- towns in Yucatan, Mexico, by Morris 
Steggerda. 

No. 31. Some western Shoshoul myths, b.v Julian H. Steward. 

No. 82. New material from Acoma, by Leslie A. White. 

138. Stone monuments of southern Mexico, by Matthew W. Stirling. Tli+S4 
pp.. 62 plK, 14 flgs. 1943. 

i:«. An Introduction to the cframics of Tres Zapotes. Verncru*. Mexico, by 
C. W. Weiant. xiT+144 pp., 78 pis,. 54 figs., 10 maps. 1943. 

140. Ceramic seqmmces at Tres Ziipotes. Verucrux, Mexici». by Philip Drucker. 
lx+155 pp.. 0.5 pis.. 40 figs. 1943. 

141. Ceramic stratigraphy at Cerro de las Mesas. Verncru*. Mexico, by Philip 
Drucker. Till+9.5 pp . 58 pis.. 210 figs. 194a 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 

Tlie Freer Gallery of Art issued 1 pamphlet, ns follows: 

The Freer Gallery of Art of the Smithsoulan Institution. 12 pp.. 5 pis.. 2 
figs. January 1944. 

REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The annual reports of the American Historical Association are 
transmitted by tlie Association to the Secretarj' of the Smithsonian 
Institution and are communicated by him to Congress, as provided 
by the act of incorporation of the Association. The following report 
volumes were issued this year: 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the year 1942. 
Volume 1. Proceedings and list of members; Volume 2. Letters from the Berlin 
Embassy. 

The following were in press at the close of the fiscal year; Annual 
Report for 1942, V'olume 3 (The quest for political unity in world 
history); Annual Report for 1943, Volume 1 (Proceedings) and Vol¬ 
ume 2 (Writings on American Historj'). 

REPORT OF THE .NATIONAL SOCIETY. DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION 

Tlie manuscript of the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, was transmitted to 
Congress, in accordance with law. November 15,194.3. 
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ALLOTMENTS FOR PRINTING 

The congressional allotments for the printing of the Smithsonian 
Annual Eeports to Congress and the various publications of the Gov¬ 
ernment bureaus under the administration of the Institution were 


virtually used up at the close of the year. The appropriation for the 
coming year ending June 30, 1045, totals $88,500, allotted as follo^vs: 

Sniitbsoniun Institution - 

... ... 110,000 

_ 43,000 


_1. 17,480 


.. 500 


_ 200 


_ aoo 

Aatropbysteal Obsenratory - 

_ 500 

_ . _ 10.620 

Total- — 

_ 88,500 


Respectfully submitted. 

W. P. TbuEt Chiefs EditoriaL Division. 

Tue Secretary, 

Smithsonian Institution. 






REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITH¬ 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1044 

To the Boanl of Regents of the Smitheonian Institution: 

Your executive committee res|>ectfully submits the following report 
in relation to the funds of the Smithsonian Institution, together with 
a statement of the appropriations by Congress for the Govenmient 
bureaus in the administrative charge of the Institution. 

8MITHSONI/VN ENDOWMENT FUND 

The orliclnal tM*qaeitt of Jana's Smithson wu»» £104.000 Ss, Ctl.—5508.318.46, 
Refunds of money expeniled In prosecution of the claim, frelghta, imturance, etc,, 
toKetlier with pnjrmt'nt Into the fund of the mim of £5.015, w’hlrh hn«I been with¬ 
held during the lifetime of Mudame de la Batut. brought the fund to the amount 
of $550,000. 

Since the original bequest the Institution has received gifts from varion* 
sourct's chiefly in the years prior to ISKi, tin* ineixme from which may bo used 
ft*r the general work of tb»' Institution, These, Including the original bequest, 
Idus savings, are listed below, together with the income for the present year. 


ENDOWMENT FtTNDS 

(Income for unrestricted use of the Institution) 

Partly deposited in D. S. Treasury at 6 percent and jiartiy invested In stocks, 

bond-s, etc. 



InrMtmant 

tneomr tma* 
ent year 

FArrnt fond (orlslad Smiihaon haijnMt, p|ii« anmnniWivi _ 


>43.700 77 

OutMrqueot bequMU, rift*. *tc., pwtJy depMltMl in tb« U. 8. Tmnury nnd 
pvtiy tarcMcd in tite CaojoUdnUd Eund: 

tO.7W.70 
»a,7SI.S7 
5oaoo 
1,971.01 
kNK.00 
1. IM. 17 
149. ML 86 
1.067.13 
L97B.97 
ir.43L39 
1.400 00 

tin 13 
9.ttiaM 
XL 00 

mao 

16100 

Endowranit. tram rift*. Inooin*. aCo .. 

Bntitl. Dr. 8.. beqiimt fund ... . 

UnctmlMVC. Utarr^ P. anil rareUns, hnqtiMt fuiMl 

llnmiltao. Jmmai. bKftiBM ftind . . . __ . __ 

UodrklDB. TbocDM 0.. fund (rctMernI)...... _.............. 

* !• iW 

a000L94 
91.80 
86 SB 
1481.96 
moo 

Rhen, WlUlAiti Jnfyia, fund __ __ 

Snnfnrd, (teorre 11., memorial fund . 

WltbrrSPDOO, Thninaa A . tnuninrial fkfnd __ 

Bpacul nud, stock in rporrnnlwd doord bank*. 

Total .. . .. 

630,781.39 

39.307.44 

1.349.638.67 

01 MS. 91 
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The Institution holds also a number of eudoitvmeiit gifts^ the income 
of each being restricted to specific use. Thcse^ plus secretions to date, 
are listed below, together witli income for the present yiHirn, 


A^hOitt, VYitlisn C., HuhI, tor InvcttfiitkHUi Lti bdokisy . . 

ArtSur, JuiHH, luE>d, (or lairtfitlmUoiu ^ct of Uh sod ukd Iflctnrcoti 

(atne. ^ ___ - 

Ukcao], VLn^lA PotIt, fuml, iotf tfaveboi BctHilanifalj! In EqthILeaI# 
[HsetaoEwUBtrKflthin CmU niiiri] FTflEet ..... 

UkM, Lucy H., (uirtl, for nf!at 4 ne ai jwiiuiftal la Se^ttanr BaJid . 

Psr^ten', Ffrdcrlek I>.t FIumI* purchan uC aHEffiab f«r the Zoo^clal 

j'&rk_ . -- 

CBeinFl 4 CaEkeUW fluid, for lEumH ami care ol iSo Caftflrid nJlt'CtloQ 

afmliMrata . —--^ -- ■- — 

CaV]r. Thomas L,., ftuHl for mulnUTaDix of IhD Caier coOt^kiiD acu FTO- 

DiDllon of noMrrbra r^lLfii; to Cottovtm .—. 

C hatnN’j'lalB, rraiicl& faa. Hind, fotr focrcBM aJ^h fimniOtEoB 4 f taaac Um 

ooUeetioaof Kami am] luoSuitu. -t..-.--^> . 

eicktfdDjfTr, f lofoACv eravoarC, fiiiKlj for IxreJorTal (on and oUilbLtlan of 

pfiotoKFaiHilo irollKtlDDor RiidOllph EjjokootQW. Jr.. .. 

nnitTT, Vtr1]|, fund, for ]ncf«aM am] can □! Vli^l I]!]]}*!? oottvCi^n of 

tljWiltna obleota. . .. ... —-.--- — 

[lllchcQck. Or. AlUtt S., LlbrvT fuad. for cazv of Ullchcodc ApnjEr^ 

fuAdlrpvNt^, for Locnaa;and ditTc^hofnwfva«a(i kmvledcr 

In recud to aalEiro aod propertied of atfnniuphefle air -.-. . ... 

HUBlMd, PfU», fiJhrl to found liugfa» a'^ve . ...---- 

Mvof. CatbertiM WaJd^ii. fund, for yurenaao' of hrat'dufl woru atari for 

itw ueeaad twfleBt ol Utu Nafianal CoHeplbii of FlCie Aitd..... .. 

NalJona] Colkc^a oC Ftoe ArU. Julia U. Strong fj>cqaut. bf the beoeat 

ol Kalkrtlml CaUecIion of FtW Aria . .... 

Pell, Chmefla LLvlnfstan, fUnd. Cor InaJnicnaiuo of Alfred Diuno Pell 

rvlkctiuh... - -- , , ■ 

Poore, Lucy and Geom W., fum], for Kmcta] ubo Of tho liuttLutiiOi] 

irliGii prfiiol^l Bmounca io Uw ^ t2w.00D.n!i . . . 

Rekl. A^lsan T., rimd, fur foondini dialr ib tdoloffy In memory of Ailwr 

Tubla. _.. .-... 

PosblLnt fund, for care, Unyrorraont. and inrreAse o\ Roobllnc ciifhctfon 

of mLneraiJ, ....*.... ... .. 

ItolUtn, MlrUm and WQUam, fund, br Innalliatlatu IR phvakd and 

chernutry,„, ... .. 

SmlUwontan empfoTGee rellrement fdnd . .-.. -— . .. 

Srrlncer. Fnartlt. fund, hif 'Carr. elc...of errlharr mtlOCthm and lihrarr..... 
walcoU. Charlaa D. and Maix Vaut, rcartirch tnnd. tor dorelotiiDent Of 

irealof;ijtal and p«laonto}ci0:X(al BltHUee and faibUnhlni nautta LhareoT - 

Voun:reT,He1aB Wai^l fund, held lb IrUit. - . ... 

Zerboc fraDM ftrlnttW, funul, ftr andoirnirtit for adOoria .. 

epcobf zeoearcli lUnd, sift. 1 e Lbo farm of mat MUlT' Inonme}.. .......... 


To 4 al. 


Jnveatment 

InooiM 

yrmnl 

r«ar 

|iDt.^.3S 

A34S.2tl 

^,iS6.K 

l.mST 

4S,1AS.4? 

aTTTM 

|.T3fi. FK 

T5>l.l» 

39, ID 

37.T1M.M 

i,S2A.Sl‘ 

B,Qae.x5 

SIAM 

27. Efts. 0& 

B77.S4 


4,0 

C.4H4. » 


l.a.'ill.Kl 

91,» 

UKLimEn 

lll,ftaC.72 

G^:<s 

lane in 

USA. IS 

0.sn.7[i 

347.1» 

T.siatio 

357-*n 


3l,IB7,33 


1, 3H.^7 

UV. IIW-OI 

1,191,39 

«t 731.31 

17.706.20 

t,3l«',7S 
I.HS.AT 
Ra 79 

ITT, ITS. ir¬ 
is, eOiiL 79 
751.17 
XLM.nt 

9^40 

1,321, e^fii 

If^STIiLiO' 


The nbove funds amount to ii totnl of $2,701 ;3S0.48, and ere carried 
in tile following investment accounts of the Institution: 


U. S, Tteuaury depnsfit awnifit, iJnin'ifij; € percent lijtere§t__.— .. $1. (XXf. OOO. OP 

CunBuUilateil liivcsiruciit ftiinJ t [ncutue In taWe t»low | ----- 1, 010. 41 

R«il estnfo, morlguides, etc _— — ^——-——- 177+77^.37 

Special fuDtls, niiscolInDcona itivestmuiits --——- i»l.(XiS.70 


OONSOLroATED PO'D 


X 701. 320.48 


This fund con tn ins substantially all of the mvestments of the Institu¬ 
tion, with the exception of those of the Freer Gallery of Art; the 
deposit of $1,1X10,000.00 in the U- S. Treasury', with guaranteed incotiie 
of (j percent; and investments lu real estate and real estate mortgages. 
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Tljis fund contains endowments for both unrestricted and specific use. 
A statement of principal and income of this fund for the last 10 years 
follows: 


PtocaJ yew 

Priadpel 

loeone 

Pw- 

cent* 

■ce 

Ftsoal yew 

Prlodpd 

lOCOOM 

Pet- 

c•a^ 

Ui> 

l«89 .. 

M9# .. 

IW7 .. 

t«n .. 

1*30 .. 

170*. tW. 6* 
733.7M.M 

Mt7,U*.80 
00X 801.37 

mm. 8ft 
3n.)W.ftl 
3X810.4.1 
84.S70.ft4 
80,710. A3 

170 

X71 

4.57 

xoo 

8.40 

1940 __ 

1041 . 

I94X. . . 

lOtt ... 

1944 . 

tX0ftl.340.8S 
1,008,801.51 
1,37X0*5.45 
1,31X58X40 
X 37X81X41 

13X57X30 
41, M7.3B 
4X701.05 
8X534 33 
SX 78X70 

X47 

XTft 

xe7 

X83 

XM 


(x>nBoi4DATn} rrxo 
Onin In InveMtiuents orer year 1943 

Inreatments mnUe from gift* and aaringa on Income _ $46.061.80 

Inrt>gtment8 of gain from aalea., etc., of aecuritlea _ 9,921.12 

S.’V, 982.92 

FREER O.VLLERY OF ART Fl’ND 

Early in 1906, by deed of gift, Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, pave 
to the Institution his collection of Chinese and other Oriental objects 
of art, as well as paintings, etchings, and other works of art by \Miist- 
ler, Thayer, Dewing, and other arti.sts. I.jUer he also pave funds for 
the construction of a building to house the collection, and finally in his 
will probated November 6. 1919, he provided stock and securities 
to the e^itimate<l value of $l.958,.591.42, ns an endowment fund for the 
oi>eration of the Gallery. 

Tlie above fund of Mr. Freer was almost entirely represented by 20,- 
465 shares of stock in Parke, Davis & Co. As this stock advance<l in. 
value, much of it was sold and the proceeds reinvestetl so that tl>e 
fund now amounts to approximately three times the original value, 
or ,$,5,881,402.17, in a 8electe<l list of securities classified later. 

The invested funds of the Freer l)equest are under the following 
headings: 

Court and gniunda fund --— $638.864. ttS 

Court and ground* maintenance fund __ 168. 470. B.** 

C'urator fund ___ 670, .500. 62 

Residuary legacy --- 4 . .386. ,5,57. 22 


Total _ ___ ,5.881, 402.17 

Statrmmt of principal and incomr for the last 10 prart 


fiecal }-rw 

Prtorltvl 

locoox 

Pef- 

evot* 

tf* 

Plecal yew 

Prindpd 

Incocne 

Per- 

oeot- 

■CD 

1088 . 

. 

i*r . ... 

103ft .. 

1010 . . 

K7BD,3SX53 
XftSl. 887.07 
Xmi,0ftft0ft 
X 83X777.11 
X07X •)«.»» 

0357.51X33 
3SX 43X78 
ax 0*0.58 
35X«5I.«I 
SIX 751.78 

X88 

XS7 

X78 

X80 

XIO 

1040 _ 

1041 . 

1043 .. 

1043 .. 

10*4. .. 

8X11X088.45 
XOax 58X81 
X9IX«7Xft4 
X88X 773.01 

X 851.40X17 

$34X57X93 
33X 07X 33 
341,667.77 
3IX 13Bl07 
31X80X37 

IM 

X8ft 

XOft 

X70 

XftI 
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imot FUrfD 

Ob In In Inr^StmefitA OFcr jrenr 1IN3 

InTPstment of buId from sale, eaU of seourltlesy etc ___ (>30. IK 


SUMMARY 

f nvestefj etttlovi ohent for general porptise*— ___ ¥ti RT 

InveaieU encJowuioDt for R]iecille imriMtijeH utLcr tbjiu Freer eniloH'^ 

menu, ___ U85i,tmsi 


Total Invested endowment other tlum Freer endowmeikt - 2, TIV], 320. -iS 

Freer Jnvejkied OTnlowniont for ----- S^SSl. 402.17 

ToIpI Invested endowment for all purjnksea -- 8,582,722.05 


CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Deposited In the U. S. Treflsniry at 0 ptweent per niiisum. a* janthor' 
laetl in ihe United StRles Revised Statun^K, nee. 55l*U-^, - 


Investments otlser than Freer endowment i,eyat or market value 
at dnte acquired i: 

Eornln (15 different girtkups) -—___ $.102,701,43 

SI oekit ( 43 dUTeren t grouiis I __ ... 001.420.01 

flenl eatate nnd arat-mt»rtB3iKe notes, - 200,1104.24 

Uninvested capital ___ rrfiS.rK) 


$1,000,000,00 


1. +01, 320. 48 


Total investments other thun Freer endowment. .. 2,701.1120.48 

InveRttneritfi of Freer esiEJowmeiit tenflt or mnrbet raliie nt Gate 

acquiredH i 

Bonrt,>i (2*1 dtlTerent gtiiup«) -— $2, ttl7„ 447. + 5 

SttK‘ks r 52 dl ITcreu t gnonps) __- 3, 250,073.10 


Real estate Orst-mcirtgngo notes _*__ 7,000. 00 

Uninvested cnpltal __ fl. 281. 23 

-$5, m, 402,17 


Total Investments--^. _______ 8,532,722.63 


<7lSH BAI,ANCES. RECElKfS, AND DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE 

FISCAL YEAR" 


Cash balance nn haind June 30. UBS— --- 

ReeeLprst 

Cash income from varlom* t+tniroeM far general 

work of the Instltutlun ___ 

Cash glfta and eontrlUutlunB e::t]ieQdiilk]e for s]ie- 

cldl S(?tentlflr objeeta (not for Itivv^stmeiiitl- _ 

Cash liKXkme from endtkw-metita for sjieelfVc le+o 
other than Freer cndow'uient nnd from nitsceU 
laneomi: soar res DnelncUng refund of temi'iorary 

advniicea)-„4^..- --- -- 

Cash capital from sule, enll of aecurUL&t. etc. 
(for liivestiiient)-..-_ __-__— 


$85, 530.73 
751 , msd 


127 , 480, S4 
220,002. 85 


|d7L 008. 43 


Total recoLpts other Ihun Freer endowment --- ,500,374.30 

*Tlibi Htatpab^ht dort not Invliwlr OuTcmnirnt afiproisrliiloM amJrr itar iidraliilitnitiTr 
ut It# lutltutioiL. 
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CASH BALANCES, RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE 
FISCAL YEAR— ContlDuwl 

Hficeipts—Con Unuod. 

Cosh Income front Freer endowment—S210,(563.69 
CuhL capital from (iAle, ca.U of aecnritleat etc. (for 
InTestaiiittt)------—— 710,030,20 


Total receipts front Freer etniowiitent^-- $320. 703, Jli 


DlshnrMemcnta: 

From funtltt for genmil work of the InatUntlon : 

Buildings—OQre, repairs* tUid alterntlons — 240. ST 

Furniture and fiitiires —.— -- 33.00 

GeopraJ ndmlnlatratlon ’ --- 34*055.20 

Libra ry_ __ _— -- 3, 025.20 

Publleutlona (eotfiprlslng preparAtlon, prlist- 

lag. and distribution)- ----—,,, 31*043.70 

Hp«tearc1ie>i and explornilons- — 11,703.21 


From fttndji for ireclflc uae* other than Freer 
endowment: 

lnTe«tment9 made from gifts and from sav¬ 
ings on Inconie ---- --- 4<5i081. so 

Other expeodlturea, coiwtlstlng largely of 
reeenrch work, travel* Inercase and care 
of KpecJul collect ions* etc.* fram income 
of endowment funda, and from eusb glfis 
for Ppeelftc use (ijjolwlicig iom[Htrary nd- 

vnneea)_ __—-- 118,401- 

Belnveatmont of cash mpitai fitJtu sale, call 

of securities, etcu- -___ 220, GOO. 13 

Coat of band] Lug Rccinitle»* fee of inveab 
meat i'ounsel, and acemed Interest on 
bonds parebaoed ___—, 2,971*51 


From Freer eadowiaent: 

Operating fotpensoH of the galletr. ^ftlatles* 

field expeni=eo, otc__._____ _ . . 45.704. 82 

PttrehaKe <»f art objoets ___ 120,774. 81 

Rcinre.wtmeiit of iHiih capita I from Hile* call 

of securities, etc _ _ 700, MT. 31 

Coat of huudllng sts'uritlea, fee of invest¬ 
ment cfiunsel, and nccnied Interest op 
bonds purchased _ . - - __ __ 20, Bft2.18 


Cash balance June 30.1044 ___ 


2*101,775,88 


$ 84 ,m 23 


394* 101* 05 


903,449.12 
71ft 314.48 


To tal _ ____ _ ___ __ _ 2.101* 775.3S 

Includeil in the aliove receipts w'as cash rtscoived us rtjyallies front 
Hales of Smithsonian Scientific Series to the amount of 


* Tbl* lDclad» saiarf of tbe SvcmlarF abd, vcTtnln c^lhvri. 
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This was distributf»d as follows: 

EDduwniont fund - 

Smithsonian InstUntlon omergoncy fund - 

Smithsonian Institution unrestricted fund, genemi - 

Salaries _ 


SO. 127.3«i 
2,281. 84 
«. 845, 51 
2.805.00 


21.150.31 


Included in the foregoing arc expenditures for researches in pure 
science, publications, explorations, care, increase, and study of col¬ 
lections, etc., as follows: 


Expenditures from ip'neml funds «»f the Institution: 

rubiications _ — --- 

Researches and explorations ----——- 11.703.21 

-- M3.047.00 


Expenditures from funds derot^Hl to specific purposes: 

Bt^searches and explorations --— 

Care, increase, and study of special collections-.- 
Publications -- 


20,355.18 
7, 422.00 
7,084. »iO 


44, 701.84 


Total ___ 88.408.84 

The practice of depositing on time in local trust companies and 
banks such revenues as may be spared temporarily has been continued 
during the past year, and interest on these deposits has amounted to 
$057.15. 

The Institution gratefully acknowledges gifts or bequests from the 
following: 

Carnegie Institution, for the support and maintenam'e of diatom studies. 
Thomas O. Corcoran, toward the purchase of portrait of George Washington 
Carrer. 

E<lith F. B. and George B. Engidlmrdt, for assistance in irtibllcnllon of bulletin 
by the late George B. Engelhardt. 

Friends of Dr. Albert S, Hitchcock, for the Hitchcock Agrosiologlcal Library. 
John A. Roebling. further contributions for research in radiation. 

All payments are made by check, signet! by the Secretary of the 
Institution on the Treasurer of the United States, and all revenues are 
deposited to the credit of the same account. In many instainces depos¬ 
its arc placed in bank for convenience of collection and Inter are with¬ 
drawn in round amounts and deposited in the Treasury. 

The foregoing report relates only to the private funds of the 
Institution. 

The following annual appropriations were made by Congress for 
the Government bureaus under the administrative charge of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution for the fiscal year 1044. 

SaUrles and Expenses. 1044 --- $1.129. WO. 00 

National Zoological Park. D. C, 1944^ ..*- 27a 130.00 

Cooperation with the American Republics (transfer to the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution). - - 77,0(X). 00 
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A deficiency uppruijrmtion of $57,000 Ta-rts nlso made by Congress to 
pay Federal employees for overtime work. 

The reiXJrt. of the audit of tlie Sniithsoiiiun private funds is given 
below t 


SClTKliaTiX l&IrL, 

Execltii-z OjiiiinTct, Boakd or Itxacnrs, 

Stit{thAG»{{in Institution, D. U. 

Sim: Poignant toiisr4}f!tnniit we have audited the aetoUMtA of the SmlttisoiiiHfl 
InatitiitloQ for tlie Bst-ril year ended June 30, 1044, sad cerlify that the bAlaiiee 
of cash on bund, ftutudln^ Petty C&eih Fund, June 30. 1044, ro be 4!72l,214.48. 

We have verified the record of receipts and disburseiueme mo into i nod by tbo 
Institution HDd the ui^'emiuit of the boojt balances with the tumli; balauees. 

We haTo examined uU the securitlefl In. the cuatmiy of ihe In^itltutluD and In 
the custody of the bnnka^and found them to agree wHh the hook rf?cords. 

We linve compared the atnted income of such securities wlih the recelpls of 
record and found them In agreement therefidtlL 

We hove axAiulned hII Touehen$ covering difthursemcniu for nccomit of [ho 
Inatltution during the fiscal year ended June 30.1044, together with the authority 
therefor, and have comisired them with the Iti$titutlou‘s record of expenditures 
and found them to agree. 

We hove exatulued and verlfiiKl the accountaof the Institution with each trust 
fund. 


Wo fnund the books of ain'ouut and records well and accurately kepi and the 
securities conveniently thed and securely cartel for. 

All InformatJun roiuesied by your anditoru was promptly and cmirtenusly 
furnEaheeL 

We certify the Buluuce Sheet, in <iur opinion, correctly presents the finan¬ 
cial condition of the Institution as at June 30,11M4, 

Bespectfully submitted. 


WiLUAu It. Yakoeb, 
Certified Puttie Accountant, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Fredoic a. Delano, 
VANNETV'Ait Bush, 
Cl-irence Can non, 

Executive C&tn^rtitU'O^ 
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ADVEBTISEMEXT 


Tin? object of the Genzeal AprEXiai to the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Iiistiiulioii Is to furnish brief ncTotmts of scientific dis¬ 
covery in |iarticular directions; reports of inveatigutions made by 
collaborators of tlie Institution; iiiul memoirs of n general character 
or on special topics that are of interest or value to the numerous 
correspondents of tlie Institution. 

It has been a prominent object of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution from a very early date to enrich the unnual 
report required of them by lavv with memoirs illustrating the more 
remarkable and iiiiportant developments in physical and biological 
discovery, as well as showing the general character of the operations 
of the Institution; and» cluring the greater part of its history, this 
purpose has been carried out largely by the publication of such papers 
as would possess an interest to all attracted by scientific progress. 

In 1880, inducecl in part by the discontinuance of an annual sum¬ 
mary of progress which for years previously had been issued by 
wel]-km>wn private publishing firms, the Secretary had a series of 
abstracts prepared fay competent collaborators, sho^ving coucisiely the 
prominent features of recent scientific progress in astronomy, geologyn 
meteorology, physics, chemistry, minemhigy, botany, zoology, and 
anthropology. Tins latter plan was confinued, though not altogctheji:’ 
satisfactoriiy\dow'n to atld including the year 1888. 

In the rejKut. for 1889 n retum ivas made to the earlier metliotl of 
presentitig a miscellaneous selection of pa;)ers (some of them original) 
embracing a considerable mnge of scientific investigation and diijciis- 
sion. Tliifi method has been continued in the present report for 1944. 

IIS 


SOLAK VARIATION AND WEATHER ‘ 


By CllAXLEB O. A^sot 
Secrctarjf, £'mifA4CW{(tn 


IWltb 1 

NATURE OF THE SDN 

Th& sun is fi giiseons body ^60,000 miles in diameter of about 330,000 
times the mass of the earth* Though so hot that neiUier solida nor 
liquids exist in it, the force of gravity due to its Enormous mass com¬ 
presses the sun’s gaseous substance to an average density nearly L5 
times that of water, or nearly 1,100 times that of air at sea leveL This 
density prevails, notivitlistanding that the great temperature not only 
gasifies the chemical elements, but still further subdivides them by ion¬ 
izing them strongly. They are no longer composed of molecules, like 
gaseous substances that we find in the laboratory, or even completo 
atoms, for the atomic nuclei have lost some of the ions which at lower 
temperatures would surround them to make up complete atoms* The 
surface temperature of the sun is of the order 6,000'^ Centigrade, or 
iOjSOO"' Fahrenheit, nearly tw ice as hot as the arc light. Within the 
sun the temperature rapidly rises, and at the sun^s center it Is supposed 
to be many millions of degrees* At sucli enormous temperatures and 
with its immense surface, the sun is a tremendously jxjwcrful radiator, 
so powerful that at the earth’s mean distance, 93,000,000 milea, the 
sun’s average radiation in free space measures 1.9i calories per cm.* per 
minute. This value is called the solar constant of radiation. It im¬ 
plies that the eartli, which is about S,000 miles in diameter, receives 
all the time from the sun the heat equivalent to a quarter of a quadril-' 
lion horsepower (10’'/4 hp.) 

SOLAR ROTATION 

The sun, like the earth, rotates on an axis* The sun’s axis is not 
exactly parallel to the earth’s, but iucliues toward a point halfway be- 
betwoen the Pole Star and Vega at 26® from the North Pole* It has 

»Tt» twririb Artbax }Kta» itirm tSx Pf &™iUaon]aO taitItttUon. 

P^tHTUirr 29, 1M4. 
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been obserred by spectroscopic methods that the angular rotation of 
the fcun^s surface is niuch faster at the Equator than near the FoleSp 
Adams found the foUowing times of rotation, as viewed from a fi^ed 
star: 


Rolur _ _ _ 0* 30* 40* IJO*’ fiO' 

Rotation periOtl_^^^____^^4.7 2^-7 28L 0 SL2 65- 3 


The earth revolves about the sun in SG5!4 days, and approximately in 
the some direct ion that the sun rotates on its axis. Consequently the 
solar rotation appears slower as viewed from the earthy which adds over 
7 percent to tlie suu^s apparent time of rot at ion* The effective mean 
period of solar rotation viewed from tlie earth may be taken as 27 
days* 

FACULAB AND SONSPQTS 

In a telescope, as shown in plate 1, tlie sun’s surface is seen to be 
mottled, but at some places to show decidedly brighter areas called 
faculae whidi are most prevalent in the neighborhood of sunepotSH 
Sunspots apt^ear as darker dots on the sun’a surface, but they are 
dark only by contrast* Langley compared the facidne to wliite-hot 
steel in a converter, which made the molten steel look like chocolate. 
Though sunspots appear small on the enormous disk of the sun, actually 
many of them are so large that the earth, S,000 miles in diameter, 
would only occupy a corner of one. Sunspots are seldom within 10® 
of the sun’s equator or more than 30® away from it* Tliey, of course, 
rotate along with the surface of the sun nt such latitudes, and their 
average time of rotation is about 27 days, as viewed from the earth. 

SOLuVR variation AND SOIAR ROTATION 

Sunspots are like machine guns shooting electric ions into space* 
These ions plentifully strike and are captured by die earthatmos¬ 
phere. With ions from other sources they make up that high-level 
electrical reflecting surface in our atmosphere which causes radio rays 
to bounce along the surface of the earth for thousands of miles, in¬ 
stead of losing themselves at once into limitless space. As the sun 
rotates on its axis the conical columns of flying ions sent out from sun¬ 
spots sweep through space. The columns from tliose spots which are 
nearly central on the sun’s apparent disk encounter the earth for the 
short time of 2 or 3 days. From certain observations we made in 
March 1020, it seems that such a column of ions, 93 million miles long 
between the sun and the earth, by scattering the sun’s rays sometime 
reduces the intensity of the sun beam at the earth by as much as 3 
percent. Ordinarily such effects are much less, seldom exceeding 1 
percent. But it is easy to see that the rotation of a spotted sun, by ionic 
scattering, may produce successions of small variations of the solar 
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constant of radiation. The presence of areas of facnlae^ hotfor and 
more radiative than the adjoining solar surfaces, will also, aa they 
march around with the sun’s rotation, produce variations of the solar 
constant. 

THE EARTH'S TEMFERATTRE 

The earth as a planet is kept in its present approximately constant 
state at the mean temi>crature of 14® C^entigrade by the balance of its 
receipt of heat from sun rays against the outgo of heat caused by the 
earth’s emission to space. This earth emission arises in the invisible 
long-wave rays which lie between the gamut of visible tight and the 
gamut of rays of very great wave length, which are used in radio 
transmission. To fix ideas in terms of the centimeter, the unit of 
length in tlie metric system, visible light rays have wave lengths 
between 4 and 7 hundred-thousandths (0.00004 and 0,00007), earth rays 
between 4 and 40 ten-thousiindths (0.0004 and 0.0040), and radio rays 
between 10 and 1 million (10 and 1,000,000) centimeters. But all of 
them are of the same fundamental nature of transverse vibrations. 

Since the earth’s meim temperature keeps within fairly definite 
bounds because the total receipt of heat from the sun is in approxi¬ 
mate equilibrium with the total escape of heat from the earth, it is 
plain that if the sun’s contribution should change permanently, the 
earth’s mean temperature would change to a new state of equilibrium. 
However, the sun is so immense that no considerable general change 
of this kind is to be apprehended in thousands, or even millions, of 
years. Nevertheless, in whnt follows it will be shown that temporary 
changes of the order of 1 percent do frequently occur in the sun’s 
output, and that these affect weather locally so much that solar changes 
must be rated as major meteorological factors. 

SMITHSONIAN SOLAR-CONSTANT WORK 

For many years the Smithsonian Institution boa maintained ob- 
servatories for measuring the intensity of solar rays. Our best sta¬ 
tion is ^lontezmna, in the Atacama Desert of northern Chile. It 
is located on a mountain 01XK> feet high, where years frequently go 
by without a drop of min. The observers must be supplied from the 
city of Cnlama, 12 miles away, with water, as well as all other ne¬ 
cessities* The sun shines from on unclouded sky on nearly 80 percent 
of all days. Aa it is very trying to the nervous system to live in ouch 
isolation under constantly cloudless skies, it le necessary to relieve the 
observers at intervals of 2 or 3 years. Indeed, great loyalty to the 
objects of the work, excellent ability as observers, much tact in deohng 
with the people of the vicinity, and conscientious honesty and industry 
am absolute requirements of the observers for tha successful operation 
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of the station* Wo have been fortunate tliat these qualities have so 
seldom been lacking in our representatives there* 

Solar radiation, by being absorbed on black surfaces^ ia converted 
into heat. Its intensity Is measured by its heating effect. The ob¬ 
servatories for measuring the solar constant of radiation have no 
telescopes. To insure constant temperature stirrotmdings, highly fa¬ 



vorable to exact measurementfu they consist of lioriaontal tunnels 
about 10 feet Tvide and 7 feet high driven Into Hie mountain some 40 
feet. We located the tunnels on a south slope in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere^ and on a north slope in the Southern Hemisphere. Within the 
tunnel is installed a large prismatic spectroscope, whereby the sun ray 
reflected into the tunnel by the coelostat outside (shown in pi* 2) 
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is cast into an intanse epectrum, which comca to focus on the bo¬ 
lometer. The bolometer, originally invented about 1880 by Dr. Samuel 
P. Langley, JS an electrical thermometer so sensitive that a change of 
a millionth of a degree in temperature can be registered. A clockwork 
causes the solar spectrum to drift slowly across the fine hair like re¬ 
ceiver of the bolometer, and at the same Lime causes a photographic 
plate to drop slowly past the tiny spot of light reflected from the 
mirror of the magnetic-needle system of the sensitive galvanometer 
connected to tlie bolometer. Thus is produced in less than 10 minutes 
a holograph, or curve shoiving the distribution of energy of radiation in 
the spectrum of the sun from far up in the ultraviolet to far down 
in the infrared. Several such energy curves are taken ivitli appro¬ 
priate intervals during a morning as the sun rises liigher and higher. 
A group of them is shown in figure 1. Simnltaneously with each holo¬ 
graph the total heating effect of. the rays ie measured outside the 
tunnel with an instrument called the pyrheliometer (heatnof-tlie-sun- 
meter). Also the altitude of the sun al^ve the horizon is taken simul¬ 
taneously witli the theodolite to indicate the slant thickness of the 
atmosphere. From tins combination of observations it is possible 
to compute the intensity of the solar radiation as it is outside our 
atmosphere in free spues at mean solar distance. This is the solar 
constant of radiation, 

DAILY VAHIATIONS OP THE SOLAJl OOXSTANT 

For 2{5 years the Smithsonian Institution haa been collecting dally 
measurements of the solar constant, when practicable, with a view to 
determining the march of the variations of the sun's output of radia¬ 
tion. These fluctuations are small in percentage, rarely ex.ceeding 1 
percent. Figure 2 gives the still smaller variations of the monthly 
moan solar-constant values, IQ^O-l^SQ. It therefore requires very 
great accuracy of observing to disclose and evaluate tliem, hampered 
os we are by the supcrincninbeiit highly variable atmosphere. We are 
at a disadvantage compared to astronomers who measure variable 
stars, foe they can coiupLire the star investigated with otlier similar 
stars nearby, all of which suffer equal peroentagfi losses of light from 
atmospheric hindrances. The sun is unique and can be compared 
with nothing near it in the sky. One can only compare an absolute 
solar measurement of today against an absolute solar measurement of 
lomtirrow, trusting altogether to the accurate determination of atmos¬ 
pheric transmission on each day to make the measuremeiitis comparable. 

Tile Institution maintains three solar-constant observatories, two 
in the Northern and one in the Southern Hemisphere, all on high moun¬ 
tains in desert londa. The following table and summary eliows how 
well the solar-constant daily meosurementa at great distances apart. 
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FmuKz 2. —March of moathly ToJacg of wlnr coct^tiot of rDdiatloc^ 11^ to 199B. 
oboorTcdi B, f^-uthcaU of 14 re^tilttr period [cMEes, nil ApprosdniBtD]; 
partH of 273 naoutha. 


and in oppcusite hamispheres^ agree in the 5-yeai: interval from Jon^ 
uary 1932 to December 1936, All days simultaneously observed^ good 
and bad alike, are included. 

These results we arranged in groups in order of their divergence, as 
shown in the table. The unit is 1/1,000 calorie* Most of the values 
concern Montezuma and Table ifountain, but there are a great many 
in which Mount St* Katherine figures with one of the other stations* 


Table 1* — TTumtiert of datlj/ ifciftcMu KaiHnff crriain 
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The weighted divergence between stations being 0.0076 calorie, 
the weighted average departure of one station from the mean solar 
constant derived from two stations is 0.0038 calorie. 

Although it is not fair to Montezuma to suppose that the stations 
are of equal merit, yet if we make that assiunption, and proceed as 
usual, we find the weighted mean percentage probable accidental error 
of a single day of observation of the solar constant at one station 
to be: 

100 X 0.0038 X 0.84-1-1.94 = 0.164, or % of 1 percent. 

In volume 6 of the Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the 
Smithsonian Institution are contained in table 24 nearly 19,000 meas¬ 
urements of the solar constant observed through the years 1924 to 1939. 
Several thousand earlier observations of the years 1920 to 1923 are con¬ 
tained in other publications. Figure 3 is a facsimile of a part of page 
133 of the Annals, which includes the work of September 1934. The 
several observing stations are distinguished by letters M, K, T, meaning 
Montezuma, St. Katherine, and Table Mojintain. The solar-constant 
values in columns “S. C.” and “Pfd. S. C.” are to be understood as pre¬ 
fixed with 1.9. Thus for “50” read “1.950.” Using the result of Monte¬ 
zuma and St. Katherine only, which arc more accurate than those of 
Table Mountain, there was apparently an increase in the column “Pfd. 
S. C.” from the 1st to the 5th and from the 10th to the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember, and a decrease from the 14th to the 19th. These changes had 
an amplitude of the order of 0.5 to 0.9 percent, that is about 0.010 to 
0.018 calorie in the solar constant of radiation. 

SEQUENCES OP RISING AND OF FALLING SOLAR ACTIVITY 

I give in table 2 a summary of nearly 500 of the best supported in¬ 
stances of rise and of fall in the solar constant of radiation selected 
from table 24 of volume 6 of the Annals. The table is arranged by 
months and will readily be understood by an example. Tlius, “Janu¬ 
ary, Rising, 24,12” means tliat a case of the solar constant rising for 
a few days appeared to occur beginning January 12, 1924. 

It is of interest and importance to note that the solar variation 
increases in percentage toward shorter wave lengths. It is six times 
as great at 3500 A. in the ultraviolet ns in the total solar constant. 

EFFECT OF BEQUiaiiCES OF SOLAR CHANGE ON TERRESTRIAL 

TEMPERATURES 

Using this tabulation of the dates whereon sequences of rise and of 
fall of the solar constant apparently began, I have sought to determine 
whether such phenomena were associated with special behavior of the 
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departures from normal temperature and normal barometric pressure 
at numerous cities. For this purpose I tabulated tlie departures, let 
us say of temperature, to illustrate, for 5 days before, and for 14 days 
after, each date included in table 2. Figure 4 is a focsunile of such a 
tabulation of temperature departures covering the months of 
January, February, and March for Washington, D. C. Two curves 
of temperature departures are shown for each month. One corre¬ 
sponds to the average influence of sequences of rising solar activ¬ 
ity, the other to the average influence of sequences of falling solar 
activity over tlie years 1924 to 1939. It is to be understood that these 
curves show temperatures only, not solar constants. One knows only 
that on the zeroth day of each line of the table a 3- to 4-day sequence 
of solar changes began. Tlie upper curves of the fig^ show the 
average march of temperature departures at Washington in the months 
of January, February, and March, each associated with 19 or more cases 
of rising solar sequences, and the lower curves show the average march 
of temperature departures at Washington in January, February, and 
March, each associated with from 16 to 21 cases of falling solar 
sequences. 
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Table 2,-^Oata ichen teQuenct* of ri*e and fait of the 9un*» emiuton of radiation 

bcffon —Continued 
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CONTROL OF TEMPElL\TLRGS BY SOLAR SEQUENCES OF VARIATION 

With this method of investigation clearly set forth, I now give 
in fj to 7 results for temperatures for all months of tho year at 

Wadiiogton, Aibany, and Helena, and point out several characteristics 
of these curves. 

1* At every stntion, and in every month, the temperstures depart in 
opposite directions, attending, respectively, rising and falling solar 
activity. Thus corner about an axial symmetry of the pairs of curves 
such, for instance, as subsists with one's right hand and one^s lefL 

2. The march of the curves diifcrs from month to month, and differs 
for tlie same month from station to station, yet the right and left 
syinmetry always prevails. 

3. The effects are large. Differences of temperature of the order 
of 10 degrees Fahrenheit, or more, depend on whether a rising or a 
falling sequence of solar activity preceded them many days before. 

4. The effects of solar changes on temperature persist for many 
days. They may stireJy be traced from 3 days before to 14 days after 
the zeroth day of the solar sequence, 

5'. The coefficient of correlation of these curves for the t):iree stations 
and the 12 months of the year, and from S days before to 14 days 
after the solar change, is found to be r= —61.2:±i 1.7 percent. 

6. Since far'Separated cities respond in a similar manner to the com¬ 
mon system of dates given m table 2, this system of dates must have 
a cosmic significance. The systent of dates, in other words, betrays 
an exfradontstria] selection, harmonious to the claim that on these 
dates changes in radiation occurred in the sun, 

SUPPORTING E VIDENI E3 OF SOLAR TVEATHSH CONTROL 

Doubters, however, may argue to the contrary as follows: 

The changes claimed in solar radiation, they may say, are so small 
in pericentagc tJiat it is improbable that, observation, however accurate^ 
ran distinguish them from accidental errors, and from the infiuencesof 
atmospheric sources of error. May it not more probably be that the 
series of dates was selected by chance! Tltey were, indeed, dates on 
which, in tho average, large variations of temperature followed over 
periods of 17 days, but this was merely accidental. Tt would then 
nil turn lly occur that sequences of dates closely following those at¬ 
tributed to rising solar radiation would show opposite temperature 
tendencies, since whatever goes up must coma down. That far-sep¬ 
arated cities would react to tho same systems of dates, though not identi¬ 
cally, is not surprising. For, as is well known, weather travels in 
waves from west towart! east, so that a disturbance arrived at Wash¬ 
ington would have passed by stations to the west some days earlier. 
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PiafKK J5,—Avcrog^'iDJin.‘ho3 Df tempemttii^ dtrparttirtSi, FAhi^iiliielt, nt 
tOD< D. C,, ncrompmiylii]' ^uGUf.'cs of vAriatiijn of the aoljir conatimt, January 
to DeoGiubGr. 
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Fjouik 6.—ATCrage mirrliea of temiterature dt^portarca. Fal>reiihelt» at AUkBny, 
Nh T., accompacjlDg sequt&cca of TarlQtioa of the soJnr comtaott Jiitniar/ td 
Deceniher* 
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riQincE Average’ mnrdies of temp^mtcre ilepartures, Fahrcnlieltn at Heleaft, 
Mdcl, accoiapnuSiif nequeDCcs of variation af llte aol&r coaatiuit, Januar? to 
December 




























































































































































































































































































































































































134 ANNUAL HEPOHT SMlTH&ONlAN INSTnUTION, 1044 


These plausible arguments may be confuted, but it is doubtful if so 
complex a propositioD could be made altogether dear to the lay reader. 
The simpler course Is to show that these some marches of temperature, 
at these same eities, are associated with another comm on system of dates 
in another series of years, w hich system of dates has an undoubted solar 
cDELUection, This I sltaM now show. 

THE SPECTflOHELIOGRAPH AT THE OBSEtlVATORlO DEL EBRO 

The eminent astronomer^ Dr. George E. Hale, in his youth invented 
the beautiful instrument winch he named the spectroheliograph. This 
device photographs the douds of vapors of individual chemical ele¬ 
ments, such as hydrogen, helium, iron, or calcium which float above the 
sun’s surface. Hale’s spectroheliograpb found instant favor all over 
the world, and many observatories were equipped with it. Among 
them is the Observatorio del Ebro in nortliem Spain, which is main¬ 
tained by the Jesuits, Every avnilablo day from 1910 to 1937 the 
monks at Ebro photographed the calcium douds on the solar surface 
with their Bpectroheliograph, And not only did they observe, but they 
measured the areas of these clouds ns well as their mean distances from 
the center of tJio sun’s disk, and they published all the measures. 

CHARACTER FIOURES? OF THE aOLAB-PLOCCDLUa ACTIYITY 

With the help of my sssistanta, Mrs. Bond and Miss Simpson, I have 
used these Spanish measurements of every day of observation from 
1010 to 1637 to compute character figures. These represent the solar 
activity of a given day as tueasured by the summation, according to cer¬ 
tain weights, of the areas of the calcium clouds, or “floccuU,*^ photo¬ 
graphed til at day on the sun^s disk. Tliese character figures having 
been assembled by montlis in 12 groups, it was scon at once that they 
flowed sequences of rise and of fall, tor intervals of a few days each, 
just as the solar-constant values do. 

Going over the tables with care, I selected dates in each of the 12 
months in the years from 1010 to 1037 when the bc?it examples of se- 
qneucee of rise and sequences of fail occurred. The period of 28 
years is so long that there was no difliculty In flnding enough escclient 
sequences without including doubtful cases. I thus tabulated the 
^rotli dates of the rising and the falling sequences of flocculus char¬ 
acter figures tor each of the 12 months covering the years 1010 to 1937, 
Then the Washington temperature departures from fi days before to 
14 days after each leroth date were tabulated in the some way as for 
solar-constant ct^rrelation. 
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CONriBMATlON OF SOLAB-CONSTANT RESULTS BY WORK AT EBRO 

Mean values were taken, and often in these tabulations more than 30 
cases entered in each mean. I show in figure 8 a computation and 



F 10 CXB&—^Tcmperature deportures, FahrenlieiL at Wasbinaton, D. CX, la October, 
accotopanylng sequencea of rise and of fall of tbe character flgurea of aolar 
calcium floccuU, beginning lerotb day. 


graphical representation of the results at Washington for the month 
of October. Finally I show in figure 9 the march of temperature de- 
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Fioitrs 9.—Arerage marche* of tempornttire departure, Fahrenheit, at Washington, . 
D. C., Bccompanjing aeqaencea of solar change (a) of the solar constant In 
yearn 1924 to 1080; (b) of character flgnrea for solar calcium floccull In years 
1010 to 1087, for months January to December. Ordinates are temperature 
departures; absclsue are days from beginning of solar-constant sequence. 
Floccull area curres are displaced 2 days to right 
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partures at Washington for the 12 months, as associated both with 
solar-constant sequences and with flocculus character-figure sequences. 

It is at once apparent that similar curves of temperature resulted, 
but that the curves based on flocculus character figures show 2 days’ 
lag in phase compared to the curves based on solar constants. The two 
kinds of solar change, in other words, are not exactly simultaneous. 
The reader will see in the diagram that for comparison purposes the 
flocculus temperature curves are all moved to tlie right 2 days with 
i-espect to tlie solar-constani-temperature cur^’es. This phase dif¬ 
ference allowed for, the corri ! ^ ^ on coeflicient between solar-constant 
and flocculus temperature curves for Washington is r=i>9.7*1.9 per¬ 
cent It will be noted tliat the two sj'stems of dates used for the two 
determinations liave almost nothing in common. They are spread 
over two different series of years, one interval 1910 to 1937, tlie other 
1924 to 1939. Owing to differences in days lost for cloudiness in Spam 
and northern Chile, only a few of the dates in the two inter\*al8 are 
adjacent. In short, in method, in the years observed, and in detail, 
the two determinations have only tliis in common: both purport to 
show the influence of changes of solar activity on Washington tem¬ 
perature. One of the methods uses photographic phenomena univer- 
sally admitted to be solar. Since the results of the two methods nr© 
well-nigh identical, how can critics longer reasonably deny that in tlie 
basis of the other method (the solar-constant variation) is also 
a truly veridical solar phenomenon I 

I therefore claim for the Smithsonian Institution the di^overy and 
measurement of variations of the solar constant of radiation, and the 
proof that these solar variations are major factors in the control of 
terrestrial temperatures. 

SOLuVR SEQUENCES AND B.VROMETRIC PRESSURE 

We have investigated also the dependence of barometric pressure 
on the solar variations tabulated in table 2. I will not enter extensively 
into this branch of the subject, nor sliow further examples of the tem¬ 
perature effects, because I have much else to present in this lecture. I 
will oidy draw attention to the march of barometric pressure at Denver 
and Ebro (figs. 10,11) for the 12 months, as associated with rising and 
falling sequences of solar-constant changes. It will bo seen that the 
curves, while not so consistent as the temperature curves, already 
shown, still generally display that right-and-left symmetry which has 
been referred to in temperature. 

POSSIBILITIES OF DETAILED LONG RANGE FORECASTING 

I now turn to the question whether these solar variations, since indi¬ 
vidually they apparently produce major changes of weatlier for inter- 



PiofTUDs 10 A9D IL—Barometric dcparturea associated with sequeoces of solar- 
constant Tariation for 12 months, January to December, at Denrer. Oolo. (fig. 
10) and Obsenrotory of Ebro, Spain (flg. 11). Pull conrea, rising sequences; 
dotted curtes, falling ia«qat>nces. 
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vals of nearly 20 days, may give hope that a method of forecasting for 
many days in advance may be evolved therefrom. I have, indeed, made 
a preliminary test of this possibility. 

It will be apparent that after computing basic curves of the tempera¬ 
ture effects of solar variation for a given station, it may be assumed that 
when a sequence of rise of the solar constant is descried in the daily 
obser\'ations, one may write down in a column for some 2 weeks there¬ 
after the departures in temperature expected to follow this sequence of 
rising solar activity. As other sequences occur, some rising, some 
falling, other parallel columns of expected temperature departures are 
written down on the proper dates, appropriate to each. 



Figue* 12.—Forecast and verlflcatlon of Washington temperature departures. 


By the summation of all of these columns day by day, one ffnds an 
expression of the total influence of solar variation. This summation 
may go on continuously, always for as much as 10 days, in advance of 
the calendar. Figure 12 gives such a summation for September and 
October 1835, prepared from solar-constant basic curves for \\ ash- 
ington and Ebro dates. 

Unfortunately the solar-constant daily values of first-class quality 
are too scattered as yet, with only our two first-class stations observing. 
However, I have found several montlis in the long record of calcium- 
flooculi measurements kept at Ebro when the breaks were so rare 



























































































































































140 ANNUAL KEPORT SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, IS44 

thnt a fair estimate of the dates of dianges in solar activity could be 
made. With allowance made for the difference of 2 days m phase, the 
basic curves used were those derived for Washington temperatures 
from solar-constant work. The general result was as summarized 
below r 
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correlation coelIlctent=50.&±3L2 percent. 

This preliminary test, which is a forecast based on solar data alone, 
gives some ground for hope that with more accurate and continuous ob¬ 
servation of Bolar-constant values, when these are obtained every 
single day, such solar forcensts, supplemented and corrected by the ei* 
tensive ImowleJgo of terrestrial influences now available to meteorolo¬ 
gists, may in that combination greatly pi-omote louger-range weatiter 
forecasting. Since solar changes are a major weather factor it is 
difficult to see how long-range weather forecasts can be made if they 
arc neglected as alivays heretoforew 

THK 27 DAT PERIOD IN WASBINOTON PRECIPITATION 

I now present a curious result of investigation of the sunspot rota- 
tion period of 2^7 days in connection with the precipitation at Wa^- 
Ington. In the year 1942 I collected values of the daily precipitation 
at Washington from 1924 to 1941. These values I arranged in cycles 
of 27 days. Since 27 such cycles fill 2 complete years, lacking I or 
2 daj’S depending on leap year, it was convenient to tabulate the values 
in nine 2-year tables, and take the mean values for each of them, 

I was immediately struck by the circumstance that for the mean of 
every 2-year tabulation, the 11th day of the cycle in the earlier years 
and the 12th day of the cycle in the later years was from 2 to 3 times 
as rich in precipitation as the 6th and 7th day. The (^cle, whose true 
period seems to be 27.0074 days, was always taken in the phase as of 
January 1-27, 1924, On taking the general mean of 243 cycles, the 
characteristic of high values about the 12th day was very marked, but 
other parts of the cycle also were conspicuous as high, or as low in 
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A VEfilFIED PREDICTION OXE YEAR IN ADVANCE 

III Mareii 1943 I informed the Cliief of the Weather Bureau that on 
A certain list of dates tlie average daily precipitation would be higher 
than on the remaining dates of the year. I x^ecently tabulated the re¬ 
sults t Using curve 3j applicable to years of intermediate precipitation, 
tlie selected dates of lt>43 were eiiiected to show 16G times the average 


Fiquue 13^—2T.00iTl-doy period In Wa^tnngtoD preciplEotiDD- Curce 
mcBii, 243 cycles; carve 3, dry years, 51 cyclefl; curve 3, iDtermedlalei lOS cycles; 
curre 4, wet years, 81 cycles. 


rainfall of tile nonselecled dates. Tlie actual ratio, for the 175 selected 
dates compared to 191 nonselected (the work included Ifcceniber 31, 
1042) waa 1 .55.* The 27Hiay cycle haa continued so comsislentiy for 
20 years at Washington that one is inclined to think it may bo trusted 
to hold for some years to come. 


MONTHLY JfE-VN HOLAH CONSTANTS 

We will now consider monthly niean values of the solar constant 
of radiation, the variations they dbcloaB, tlie periodicities found 


precipitation. I then divided the data into three sections representa¬ 
tive of dry years, 54 cycles; intermediate, 108 cyclea; wet yoars, 81 
cycles. The results are given in figure 13. 


mlvbt add Uut th# a 
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142 ANNUAL EEFCBT SMITBSONIAN iNSTm^TiON, 

therein^ and the effects of these long-term solar variations on weather* 
Figure 2 gives the month! j mean soLir-constant valties from 1020 to 
1030* The curve shows fluctuations which appear to be wholly irregu¬ 
lar* If one asks;, are these fluctuations really true changes in solar 
radiation, their very magnitudes give a strong presumption that they 
arc so* For in the comparison of daily values given above it was shown 
tliat the probable error of the result of a single day of observation 
from one station is but ^ of 1 percenL A monthly mean includes from 
30 to 80 such values. Hence, recnliing that the probable error of a 
mean is the probable error of the individual value divided by the 
square I'oot of the number of values enteriiLg into the mean, we see 
that the probable error of a monthly mean value is from a thirtieth 
to a fiftieth of 1 percent. the fluctuations in figure 2 mnge up to 
more than 1 percent. Hence probably many of tliexn are veridicaL 

PKBlODlClTIflS IN SOLAS VARIATION 

Although seemingly irregular, Uie march of solar variation shown 
in curve A, figure 2, like die characteristic voice of the violin or of 
the trumpet, comprises a long wave with many simultaneously active 
shorter waves related to it by simple ratios. However in the solar 
variation the airnple relationships appear to be only approximate, 
not quite exact, to the master cycle of 22% years, or 273 months. 
Nevertheless it b very interesting that this master periotl, so nearly 
a least common multiple of 13 shorter ones, is approximately double 
the well-known sunspot cycle of 11^ years, and thus equal to Haleys 
period of magnetic changes in suns^HitSL Strangely enough, though, 
tile sunspot cycle docs not ap^iear among the 13 submult ip Los of the 
solar-constant master period, for no evidence of this lli^-year period 
can be found in the variation of the solar constant.^* 

Here are the observed periods, and their approximate relationahlp 
to 273 months: 
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Curve B of figure 2 is made up by adding together the separate 
infiuences of these 14 periodicities as they were determined from 
curve A by numerical analysis. The fit of the observed curve by 
the synthetic one is so good that in figure 14 of the Annals, pub¬ 
lished several years ago, the curve B was carried on as a prophecy 
of solar variation to the end of 1045. Four years of observation 
have become available from Montezuma station, though only in a 
provisional] not the final, reduction* Figure 14 shows a comparison 
between the prophesied and actually observed solar variation. Not 


Howvnr, L* a. Atitrltb. SmUbiot]lu UUe. Call.* ti>|. llH, Ko. IS, JuJj C, IMJf. 
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144 ANNUAL REPOBT SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 1944 

only in general, but in many details, there is much similarity. We 
await with very great interest the crucial test to come in the latter 
part of 1044 and 1945. If the prophecy is then verified, we may 
expect, as I pointed out occurred about 1922-28,* * unusual weather 
conditions in 1945-46. 

EFFECT OP LONGER SOLAR V.\RIATIONS ON WEATHER 

Among the shorter periods found in solar variation, as indicated 
by Smithsonian solar-constant measures, are periods of approxi¬ 
mately 8, 9^4> 11^4 months. I have sought to determine how 

these and the longer periods of solar variation affect temperature 
and precipitation in many cities. To fix ideas I give a tabulation 
(tables 3 and 4) for 8, 9%, and 11^ months at Copenhagen to show 
how these influences are examined.* 

TABL* 3 . — Copenhagen Umperalure departure*, smoothed. Test oj 8-morUh period 


fVshiM of Jwnarr to Ancnst oolr. X7oJt; lyiO decrao C 4 for m—no. moO docn« C.] 


Yoar 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jana 

July 

— 

An(. 

1800 . 

-10 

-17 

-47 

33 

20 

-12 

- 4 

15 

1802 .. 

-15 

-11 

22 

10 

-15 

-17 

-33 

6 

1804_ _ 

18 

-21 

-25 

- 8 

11 

3 

5 

11 

1806 . . 

17 

10 

- 4 

-10 

8 

-20 

-15 

0 

1808. . 

8 

-11 

-10 

-17 

9 

0 

24 

26 

1810_ _ .. 

1 

- 5 

- 2 

-16 

-27 

- 4 

8 

6 

1812 .- 

- 1 

13 

-18 

-32 

-14 

- 4 

-21 

2 

1814.._ . . . . .. 

-53 

-53 

-20 

4 

-30 

-15 

10 

- 2 

1816 . . . . 

4 

-22 

- 4 

- 6 

-27 

-15 

2 

-14 

1818 . 

14 

15 

20 

-21 

- 3 

11 

14 

- 2 

1820 . 

-32 

1 

- 4 

12 

0 

-15 

- 7 

- 3 

Mean _ 

-53 

-04 

-100 

-39 

-54 

-72 

-15 

+49 


TABLE or ME.\.V8 


1800 to 1820 .. 

-53 

-64 

-100 

-39 

-54 

-72 

-15 

+ 49 

1822 to 1842 . 

-71 

- 6 

105 

42 

8 

15 

- 4 

18 

1844 to 1864 __ 

-76 

4 

-17 

- 1 

- 9 

-11 

-52 

-30 

1866 to 1886. 

127 

115 

44 

85 

-27 

4 

35 

24 

1888 to 1908 .. 

123 

50 

25 

1 

- 1 

17 

-25 

-64 

1010 to 1030 . 

74 

108 

133 

06 

58 

-59 

46 

-16 


TtM moxbDinn oppoon to tfalA II mootho uni tbo minliauni 19 mootlM to ttw ricbt ta 110 x«an. With 
■Mb lore* ohtfu 000 ckosoI umUj tSttormin* tbo proMr ooemUon to tbo porlod with ooo triaL TbMO 

iivg 1 1 

■bUu boworor ladieoto: By tbo tsuiiaam. ^ mootb; by tbo miabatan.jjg^j- i month. 

Kurtbor trial* toil no to Ox 00 tbo eometloa to moatb, and to pntor tb« porlod Sto mootlv. 


* Proc. Nat. AraA S<1. toI. 9, No. 0. Juno 192a 

* In tblo pobUcatioa I gtro only tbo tabolatton for tbo amontb porlod, and tto 
corroctlon to 8to noatba for Coponbasoa. Other* woro abown at tbo loctora. 
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Table 4- — Ctrptnhagm tctnp^atuTe Tut of pertorf 

tVlktaw ol mttilti* einploywi. AleaJii oislj {Ithl UdU: l^lflO dapf» C* tfaiouibocit.] 


Yrbn 

NoTtijabor^UHiuiiber 

HAS to 1SS3.. 

_lfl 

24 

21 

7 

34 

U 

13 

-5 

1A33 to 180S_ 

“153 

— 5d 

-43 

—4 

-10 

-75 

“ fl 

— 66 

1568 to I6(y3.. 

20 

35 

33 

103 

33 

77 

—23 

—3 

ItoS to 1037- _ 

-102 

20 

33 

44 

29 

—4 

— 5 

— 20 

ITUS to 1937- _ _ 

—70 

22 

20 

55 

41 1 

3 

— 15 



i;ss tg inr 

Nov, and Dec_ __ 

-79 

22 

20 

E5 

41 

3 

-15 

-20 

Jsn, atid Fob- , - - 

4 

-3 

-32 

34 

59 

— 1 

■—V 

1 

Mar. and Apr_ ___ 

1 -20 

-29 

—54 

-19 

-C5 

—39 

-29 

15 

May aud June _ 

— 1 

45 

44 

4 

-12 

24 

33 

46 

July and Auf_ _ - 

29 

33 

-24 

—1 

—12 

16 

3 

—31 

Sept, and Oet^_ _ 

24 

32 

52 

6 

5 

13 

40 

42 


That Iharf b bere aa tmiFti(n(T« MculiJ dbptommt of 
HoatUl HxAob of Iht J'tAfi li ilowti bi’ lha ajtmded table tof Nov<intar-l3bbriat™- JJ-Dl ipoopa boiw 
aUif At diiltreiil wii^ r.E of i*ju do itiow (tlaplifielMtit of pbasef w Uh leapert tb on* aDouer- 


I soon found that while there seemed to be some tcndeiic7 to perio¬ 
dicities in weather corresponding to the solar changes, these weather 
periodicities, unlike their solar counterparts, fluctuated in phase. It 
occurred to mo, however, tliat tlds instability of phase is but a natural 
seasonal effect for the periods of shorter duration like 8, or liy4 
months. For the phase of terrestrial response to a solar cause must 
evidently depeud on local terrestrial circumatanceSt For mstouce, 
there wiU be a longer Jag with stations under oceanic control tlian for 
those in cloudless deserts. Pursuing this thought it occurred to me 
that the phase, for example, of an 8-inonth period of response to soltir 
cliango in weather must be different if the solar cause occurs in 
summer than if it occurs in winter^ I investigated this idea for ^veral 
periods and many stations. Figure 15 shows that my surmise was 
a correct one, 

llenco terrestrial responses to solar periods of moderate lengths 
should be expected to be in the same phases only when the solar causes 
occur at the same time of the year, if a solitr period of exactly 8 
months existed, we must compare its terrestrial effects 2 years apart, 
for then their solar causes would occur exactly at the same seasons of 
the year. 

I will not delay to show exactly how we make use of the calendar to 
eliminate seasonal phfiso changes, but will content myself with show¬ 
ing for three stations, Copenhagen, Vienna, and Kew Haven (see tables 
3 end 4), that when this complication is properly allowed for, and when 
the exact length of the solar period is determinied, the terrestrial re¬ 
sponse is proved to bo exactly in phase from the year 1700 to the present 
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time. Figure 16 siiowa how necessary it is in such a long term 
of years to select the exact period. Using 8 months there is but small 
amplitude^ even when seasonal infuences are eliminated^ but with 



8^ months all three stations show a strong periodicity, witli ampli’- 
tudes of i“»3 C., 1®.1 C-j and J*.3 F., respectively, over nearly a cen¬ 
tury and a half. In this way we have been able, by using tempera- 
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turts records at terrestrial stations, to obtain more exact periods of the 
solar changes tlian could bo fixed by solar-conatant measurementa ex¬ 
tending only since the year 1920. 



Fi(jti»r la—A period Ecitjf of monilijs ici temporaturea iit Coi>enlmffeii» Vienna, 
and New Hnveap Conn., BlncO Om* year 1700, Softsonnl phase dliTnrtwmceH ate 
eietuded. 

PERIODICITIES IN WEATHER 

Since tlie H periods * * simultaneously active in solar variation are 
approxiniately aliquot parts of 273 months, we may anticipate that 
the many weather features occurring at a station in this interval of 
nearly 23 years will tend to repeat with some measui^ of similarity 
in succeftsive 23-year cycles. Experience shows that this influence 
is more elTective at some stations than at others* Figure IT shows 
what has happened at one of the most responsive stations, Peoria, Ill, 
It will be seen tliat especially vn the last half of the cycles the tendenc}’ 
of features to repeat in Peoria precipitation Is quite marked. Two 
attempts to forecast, made in 19Si and in 1938, are shown by heavy 
dotted lines, and by light full lines, respectively, in figure IT* 

1 have mado use of this 2T3-'moi!Lth master period to predict 
precipitation for some years in advance at a number of limited 
regions of the United Slates* I reduced the prediction to a purely 
routine computation, and used the percentages of normal precipi¬ 
tation smoothed by 5-nionth consecutive means. Thus for March 

273 

*Tb thrca mart tw nJJfd the rtUlipot cjcIb ^ tnOOthi- For Itnuch 

ll rtifTt nai UppeKr In 'rarUtlflTi* of tlnf •oliT lonutiUtt. tie loolc twnihiPdiBTht of Ibe rtrth 
from tbniiiMtfl not beeUElilo b WHthrr fnetor. 
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,, JiLTL+Feb.+Mar*+Apr.+5Iay , - am 

USB tae sumiDatioD -- ^ana lor Aprils 

Feb.+Mar.+Apr.+May+J w 

percentage precipitation value for January of a future year, take tke 
smoothed value for April 46 years previously, plus the smoothed value 
for February 23 years previously, and divide by 2. This simple rule 
works very well for some stations. Thus for Eastport, Maine, from 
1935 to 10^, inclusive; 

FTor fW moDthji, nvemtfe observed minuji pTedlctcd-±10 pefeenT. 

Number obaervHl nnd predteted on same e3de of lOO pereeot——__7S 

Number observed And predicted on opposite sides of 100 perceot.^__ 

Number,, though obeerred and predicted on opposite aides of 100 percenu 
their dlffcreuce obserred miniiB pre<licted, less than +16 percents__6 



FiocsE IT.—Prwlpltatleo at Peorlo^ HUt funoothed bj l^montb mnnEoK moana, 
amoEed in 23’reaT cjcica- Lettera reiireseiic similar fee (ares In successive 
c;cl». Forecasts 1 dotted Itnc. fnoin 10(34 ; thin line, from 103S) made hj eoti' 
sideratton of preceding crelcs. 


From these figures one may fairly claim that of 96 months predicted 
84 were useful predictions, or a measure of success of 87 percent. 
For 12 New England stations simjilarly evaluated, 807 were useful, 
S45 unsatisfactory months’ predictions. 

Several years ago, at the rcsqocst of a Colonel of Engineers 1 
made in this way from records of 10 stations a prediction for 3 
months of the expected precipitation in the Termesaoe Valley regiorL 
My prediction of precipitation was 84 to 87 percent normah The 
event was 87 percent normal. 
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Ftuutt 18w—The 2S-jear period as found In the thickness of tree rln«s from fire 
aontbem California eroops. 1829 to 1920. 
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The double and quadruple master periods of about 46 and 91 years 
seem even more prominent than the 23-year cycle in precipitation. 
In further illustration of the effects of the 23-, 46-, and 91-year perio¬ 
dicities I give figures 18,19, and 20. They show, respectively, the 23- 
year period in the growth of trees in California, the 46-year period 
in the precipitation at Bismarck, N. D., and the 23-, 46-, and 91-year 
periods in the level of Lake Huron. It seems probable that large de- 



8»SMAMCK. s. DAKOTA. mCOKlTimON AT CPOCHS SCPAKATIO 44 VCAAS. 

Fiuuu 19.—The dotted line In the lower cnnre, from 1D87 to 1943, waa drawn in 

1037 as a prediction. 

dines in the Great Lakes levels, accompanying great droughts in the 
Northwest, will begin about the years 1975 and 2020. 

THE 14 SOLAR PERIODICITIES REFLECTED INDIVIDUALLY IN 

WEATHER 

There is another method of making long-range weather forecasts 
based on solar variation. With stnct attention to the seasonal in¬ 
fluences on phase already referred to, one may compute from monthly 
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weather records of the past what ate the efiecta of each of the 14 
solar periodicitiea on teinperatiire and on ndiifall for any desired sta¬ 
tion* Then, ft-gfinming that these influences will continue with the 
same effects In future, and still paying close attention to the seasonal 
changes of phase, one may add together all tliese effects, and also the 
sunspot-cycle effect, similarly determined from records of the past, 
fljid thus prepare a forecast for several years in the future. 

With the aid of my assistant, Miss >fcCandlisli, I have made such 
forecasts of temperature and precipitation for several cities in the 



Fiat-aa 20.—litTels of Lako Huron (minus 581 fL)* Note the cyvlcs ot 23, 48, and 
01 (Tearij meaua) Great dmufliU In ihe Northwest following IfiSS, 

ISSfl, atid 1920 rece«slon& The firntid eyde 1b 02 years <ar bettor, &1J2)* Minor 
droughts Mluwhit; 1859, iSOli and lo tw eipi^cted followlTtg 

United States. They have been very successful in some cases, not so 
much 80 in. others. Figure SI shows one of the most successful, again 
dealing with tiie precipitation at Peoria, III, We employed the prei- 
cipitation records prior to 1980 to determine tlie outlines of the pe¬ 
riodic terms, and then synthesized the ejpected predpitation through 
1944* As will be seen, 10 years out of the 13 ehow- both in phase and 
amplitude conHiderable similarity to the event. The later years betray 
an increasing tendency for the prophecy to anticipate in phase. Tliis 
may indicate that some adjustment of length of periods is desirable. 

<1»S30—411-11 
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However, if one were content with 5- or 7-year predictions, such 
shifts of phase could be corrected from time to time. 

CONCLUSION 

I have brought together many evidences which seem to indicate 
that the small percentage changes observed in the solar emission of 
radiation are effective factors in the domain of weather. Many others 
have been published by H. H. Clayton. Tlie solar measurements in¬ 
volved are exceedingly difficult and require installations on high moun¬ 
tains in desert regions, where the largest percentages of clear sloes 
with low wind velocities prevail. Three stations maintained by the 
Smithsonian Institution are now engaged in day-to-day measure¬ 
ments of the solar constant of radiation. On account of the variable 
obstruction occasioned by the atmosphere, laden as it is with clouds, 
dust, ozone, and water vapor, these three stations are insufficient 
adequately to follow and record the sun’s variation. About three 
times as many mountain stations, widely separated in the most cloud¬ 
less and calm regions of the earth are needed. They could be installed 
for $500,000, and operated for $250,000 per annum.* 

I think there is a great probability that if such additional solar 
stations were in operation they would furnish information of major 
value to meteorology. I believe that with the solar data that would 
then be available, and using the rich store of information regarding 
terrestrial factors now familiar to meteorologists, great progress 
would ensue. The neglect of solar variation, which seems to be a 
major factor in weather, cannot continue if meteorology is to progress 
as it should. It would be like the play “Hamlet” with Hamlet’s part 
omitted. 


• Very recent deTelopesents «f the reM«reh. bowtrer. fire hope tbnt anotber approach 
to tbe problon oot reqairtnf additional vtntloDO moy be ooereMiau 
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Solar Photograph by Mount Wilson observatory. Showing Sunspots, 
Faculae. and Prominences. 
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Plate 2 


The Coeuostat and the Pyrheliometer Just outside the Tunnel at 

Montezuma. Chile. 


ASTRONOilT IN A WOKLB AT WAR* 


By A. ViBiEf Ddtolai 
Qii£«iT« Vniv«rtitv 
KlitffstoHt Onturto 


I 

SciBuce has adTunccd during the last 4 years both because aiid 
in spite of war* Some of the sciences have made tremendous strides 
as a direct result of the challenge of war necessities* Physics, chem- 
istryi metallurgy, and all the branches of medical science are in this 
category j some day the full stocy of tlieir great achievements may 
be made known. Other branches of knowledge, while far from being 
nnaffccted by tho war, have continued to advance largely in ^ite 
of the upheavals in the life of nations and individuals which world 
war inevitably brings. Astronomy is in this latter class. 

Astronomy and astronomers are playing an important part in the 
War chiefly along the two lines which have always presented funda' 
mentally stellar problems—direction and time. But the main ad- 
Vances in astronomy in these last 4 years have been made in spite 
of the war* It is right and fitting and indeed very encouraging thot 
this is the case. When so much that is of intrinsic beauty and of 
fundamental value is being destroyed by war, and when so many 
worthwhile activities have to cease, it is good indeed to know that 
there are astronomers on this continent, and even in some parts of 
Europe, and in Australia, Africa, India, and probably in Japan, 
who are able to carry on the continuity of observotions on stars and 
starlight, sun and moon, planets and asteroids, comets and meteors. 

If the continuitv of obfiervatioit in many branches of astronomical 
work were to be completely broken, it would be an irreparable loss 
to science* Thus it is with satisfaction and great admiration that 
we read in the Beports of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, that 
damage done by enemy action to one of the buildings and to 
the Airy transit circle has been largely made good, and observations 
recommenced with that instrument upon Sun, Venus, and the stare 

' addrw of tti« tPnldeat of ttlO Hoji] AftFonomlcil Society of OHDodo* Juiiory 1044. 
Beprljstod by itermlMloii from Thi Jfrvraol ol tbc SoyeJ Aatronoinieo] Society of CeoulK, 
toL 3, UArch ' 
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in the clock and azimuth lists; that parallas determinations are going 
on; that solar photography and observations of chromospheric erup¬ 
tions in Ha are continuing; and that the two Time Service Stations 
have operated continuously. During this period the exhaustive work 
on the solar parallax was brought to completion. 

In France solar, planetary, and stellar research have been carried 
on, and in Holland galactic problems, long-period variables, dark 
nebulosity, and theoretical astrophysics have been under investiga¬ 
tion even in these tragic years. In the U. S. S. R., where at least 
three observatories have been destroyed and another dismantled, plans 
are already made for resumption of activity and for the erection of 
new observatories to further the study of latitude variations and solar 
research. From two observ’atories east of tlie farthest battle front we 
know that papers have been published recently on photoelectric calo¬ 
rimetry and on color temperatures. 

Similar records of observations and measurements carried on des¬ 
pite air raids, despite reduction of staff, despite pressing war problems 
and difficulties of all kinds, could be quoted from many observatories 
in countries deeply involved in fighting for their very existence. 

In these and in countries like our own—at war, but far removed 
from the main theaters of conflict—there has been a very important 
contribution made by astronomers in the adaptation of astronomical 
observations and calculations to the problems of air navigation. The 
Director of the Glasgow University Observatory, W. M. Smart, has 
produced three books on nautical astronomy since this war began, and 
under his instruction, R. A. F. pilots and cadets arc learning the art 
and science of navigation. Scores of astronomers, including Canadian 
men well known to many of us, are doing similar work, giving all 
their time, skill, and energy, and often risking their lives in the air 
with student pilots, in order to impart this so necessary instruction 
in air navigation. 

In the Koran, it is written: “God has given you tlie stars to be 
guides in the dark, both by land and sea.^ Homer tells of Ulysses 
on his raft that he sat at the helm and “marked the skies, nor 
closed in sleep his ever watchful eyes.” But navigation from the 
back of a camel or from the bridge of a ship can be a relatively 
leisurely performance. Not so in a modem airplane! The naviga¬ 
tor takes a sight on a star or planet, he reads his chronometer, and 
then if his calculations take him 5 minutes to perform, he and his 
plane are already perhaps 25 miles away from ^e ascertained posi¬ 
tion. Every minute that astronomers have been able to cut off the 
time for computation of position is of tlie greatest value to airmen 
flying over seven seas and six continents, across enemy lines, with 
objectives a mere dot on the map—a railway yard, a factory, an 
airfield. 
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II 

Turning to the subject of time measurement, it is worthy of note 
that during these war years an accuracy never before dreamed of 
has been attained. It was in April 1938 that Essen described before 
the Royal Astronomical Society the researches at the National Physi¬ 
cal Lal^ratory which had resulted in the new quartz clock, of which 
so much was hoped. This clock makes use of the properties of the 
crystal oscillator, one of the most reliable and perfect mechanical 
systems known to man. Essen describes quartz clocks briefly as “con¬ 
sisting of phonic motors controlled via frequency dividers by vibrating 
quartz crystals.” In a paper presented to the Royal Astronomical 
Society last June, Greaves and Symms record the intercomparisons 
of three Greenwich free pendulum Shortt clocks, two National Physi¬ 
cal Laboratory quartz clocks, and three quartz clocks at the Post 
Office Radio Branch Laboratories. 

They analyze clock errors into three classes: (a) erratic varia¬ 
tions in phase, (b) erratic variations in rate, (c) a combination of 
phase and rate variations, producing a cumulative effect They show 
that two Shortt clocks and two quartz clocks may indicate approxi¬ 
mately the same mean absolute second differences of relative clock 
error, but the distribution of errors between the three classes is differ¬ 
ent—the quartz clocks show very little error of (b) and (c) relative to 
Shortt clocks, and errors of class (a) do not affect the long-period 
[performance of a clock. 

The famous Shortt clocks are now known to be incapable of giving 
the precision demanded, but the Astronomer Royal hastened to pay 
them a deserved tribute: 

T>renty yean ago we had several papers dealing with the pcrfonnance of 
the Shortt clocks, then looked upon with great expectations. In this clock was 
achieved In a simple and beautiful manner what horologists had been striving 
after for years, namely, a pendnlnm designed solely for the purpose of beating 
time whilst being called upon to perform no mechanical work. Bat if the subse¬ 
quent performance of this type of clock did not fully come up to our high expec¬ 
tations, the Shortt Free Pendulum has one thing to Its everlasting credit—It 
forced the astronomers to adopt the use of Mean Sidereal "nme where formerly 
True Sidereal Time had been adequate. During the intervening 20 years since 
this type of clock was Installed In many observatories, new requirements have 
sprung up. In the past the main purpose of a time service was to provide absolute 
time with an accuracy sufflclent for navigational and surveying requirements. 
But the new use of frequency standards has raised a demand for 24-hoar Intervals 
correct to the very high accuracy of a mIlllsecon<L 

It win be seen then that as absolute standards at Greenwich. Shortt clocks 
have become obsolete. Our long-range predictions are now based entirely on 
quartz clocks, free pendulum clocks being used only for extrapolation over an 
Interval of 24 boars. 
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Let us turn onr thoughts to cosmology and recftll that it ttos during 
tho first World War that Einstoia’a general theory of relativity ap¬ 
peared. Two years later, in the war year 1917, cairto tho first sugges¬ 
tion of an expanding univcrBe. This was one interpretation of de 
Sitter *3 mod ill cation of Einstein^s cosmology, implying as it did red 
shifts of the spectrum lines of faint distant obJeeL^ Incidentally, wo 
may turn aside to remark that while de Sitter was then working in 
a Holland that had been allowed to remain neutral, his spirit is living 
on in tho occupied and battcretl Holland of tliis war, and he, though 
dead, yet speaketh, inspiring his successors at Leiden and Amsterdam 
to carry on the tradition of astrophysical research in spite of all ex¬ 
ternal difftcultiGs-^hiis Verweij has produced a theoretical discussion 
of Stork effect in stellar spectra which w'as published in Holland and 
found its way to the United States of America just before the entry 
of that country into this war. Perhaps 1 tnny add that Yerweij in 
that paper dealt a liard blow at a paper by a McGill colleague and 
nij^elL though I do not accept it as a knock-oat blow. Further re¬ 
search on tills controversia] subject is now in progres at the Dominion 
Aiitrophysical Observatory,* 

De Sitter had also deduced from Hinstein'^s theory the four con¬ 
clusions which offered a hope of observational confirmation. One 
of these four crucial teats was whether radiant energy passing close 
to a body with an intense gravitational field surrounding it, would bo 
deflected in accordance with Newton’s law of gravitation or with Ein¬ 
stein’s modification of tliat law. It was Prof. A. S. Eddington who 
realized the great importance of making this test at the first favor¬ 
able opportunity, namely, at the time of the total solar oclipso which 
was to occur on May 29,1919, with the Hyades ns background. War 
or DO war, al] tlie plans and preparations were pushed ahead and thus 
it was that when the eventful day arrivedi even thon^ the Treaty of 
Versailles had not yet been signed, tw'o British expeditions wero in 
readiness to take the cniciol photograplio, I often reread the pas$Bige 
Written by a learned mathematician and philosopher in which ho 
described the meeting of tbe Royal Society when the results of these 
eclipse expeditions were announced, verifying as they did the theory 
of Einotein: 

Tbe whole nlmrapbere ot tenne Interett wns (Jut of the Greek arntna; 

we were tbe choras comment Lnx on rbe decree of deoUny tia Ulaclond In the 
derelopment of a snpi^me Inctdcfit. There wee limirifttic gnjiiiPy to ib# Tory 
itjiglngthe tradUtenal ceremonliDl, and! In the backamund the picture of 
Newton to imoltid nn that ilie giratcBt of acleuUOe cenemUoatlona wiia now, after 

i UrfrOit it lif O. Ar O. txtliiti tn m. MafLrnmttoa vt tb* worit of Vavtrr and PoUflvi 

«■ tbi l□^pntn’1Jltto(II of bcllam prafllec. 
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more than two centuriee, to receire its first modification. Nor was the personal 
Interest waotlnc: a great adventure in thought had at length come safe to shore. 
[A. N. Whitehead.] 

De Sitter’s expanding universe suggested an outward motion of 
the stellar bodies within the framework of space os defined by his 
modification of the Einstein equation of spacetime geometry. Ten 
years later, Lemaitre, who had fought with the Belgian army in the 
war years and afterward entered Louvain University, brought for¬ 
ward his tlieory of expanding space. This made the radius of cur¬ 
vature of space a function of time, and gave a new stimulus to the 
astronomers in those great observatories equipped to probe most 
deeply into space. In tlie following years, at Mount ilson and 
Harvard particularly, the exploration of space was carried on with 
vigor, and methods were found of estimating tlie distances of the 
remote galaxies. A s{>ecial lens was designed to obtain their spectra 
at Mount Wilson, and thanks to the broad, strong H and K lines of 
ionized calcium, rod sliifts could be measured to distances estimated 
as 250,000,000 light-years. The correlation between distance and red 
sliift has provided a remarkable confirmation of the tlieory of the 
expanding universe. Recessional velocities up to one-seventh the 
velocity of light have now been observed. In the years between tlie 
wars a few voices were heard to question the interpretation of the red 
shift as a Doppler displacement, but since no alternative explanation 
suggested itself without postulating some entirely new law of Nature, 
the expanding universe remained as a working hypothesis in the back¬ 
ground of most astronomers’ minds. 

One of the interesting things that these recent war years have 
brought is the reopening of this question by E. P. Hubble. Is the 
universe expanding? Is the red shift actually indicative of motion? 
Or is the framework of the universe static? And if static, what is 
the explanation of the displacement of all spectrum lines to the 
red for distant galaxies? Hubble’s analysis of all available data 
based on the assumption that the universe is expanding, necessitates 
the calculation of a dimming factor due to recession. When cor¬ 
rection is made for this in the estimation of distances, he claims 
that a map results which is not of homogeneous density, which 
implies an increasing rate of expansion witli distance, and tlierefore 
an ‘^age” of the universe totally inadequate. On the other hand 
when he assumes a static framework for the universe, the analysis 
of all the data gives a map that shows a linear relation betweem 
red shift and distance, and a homogeneity of density. This map 
has more to commend it than has the former map, and hence the 
assumption of a static framework appears to be favored. But, as 
various astronomers have pointed out, the weakness of this result 
lies in the large probable errors of the quantities involved, so that 
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even an apparent divergence of 30 percent from uniformity of den¬ 
sity is not evidence weighty or certain enough to overthrow the 
Lemaitre theory of an expanding universe. 

IV 

Important advances have been made recently by Gamow and 
Bethe in our understanding of the sources of energy within stars 
which permit them to radiate energy as they do. Bethe has given 
an ex{x>sition of a cyclical sequence of atomic changes and interac¬ 
tions whose net result leaves a star with fewer hydrogen atoms, but 
witli more helium and the liberation of excess nuclear energy in the 
form of gamma rays. This is now generally referred to as the carbon 
cycle and it is too beautiful not to be recorded here, for though 
published a few months before the war, it has been during the war 
years that it has become a part of astronomical tliinking. Of the 
six stages, four result from collisions with hydrogen atoms in the 
deep, hot interiors of main sequence stars, and two are spontaneous 
disintegrations of unstable nuclei. 

1. C« + + 7 

2. N'* C‘* positron 

3. C« -1- H‘ = N“ + 7 

4. N“ + U‘ = 0'« + 7 

5.0“ —► N** + positron 

6. N“ -f H‘ =» -f He* 

The two positrons rapidly interact with electrons to give rise to 
gamma radiation. Thus is produced the penetrating radiation, most 
of whibh in the course of its progress toward the boundary of the 
star becomes transformed into the heat, light, and ultraviolet radiation 
that pour out from the photosphere. The central temperatures of 
the cool giant stars are insufficient to maintain this active cycle, but 
theory can explain their radiant energy in terms of atomic collisions 
and transmutations which are, however, noncyclical. Hydrogen, 
deuterium, lithium, beryllium, boron are slowly transformed into 
helium. 

If the central regions of the hottest stars are not the crucibles of 
nature wherein the elements are built up, where and under what 
conditions were they formed ? A highly speculative answer is to be 
found in an intensely interesting piece of theoretical research carried 
out during the early years of this war by Chandrasekhar and Heinrich. 
They have been inquiring under what conditions of nature the basic 
units of matter—electrons, protons, neutrons, positrons—could be ex¬ 
pected to come together to form, in their various proportions, the 
atoms of all tlie isotopes of the elements familiar to the chemist. As 
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these elements compose all stellar bodies as well m all things ter¬ 
restrial, their synthesis is a cosmic problem. They find that such 
tremendous extremes of high temperature and high density would be 
required that it is necessary to suppose that all the matter of the 
known universe was once confined to a volume of radius only about 
twenty times that of the solar system. Such a sphere drawn around 
our sun as center does not now contain a single other star. Yet into 
such a volume there may once have been packed not only all the 
thousand million stars of our own galaxy, but all the millions of 
other galaxies. This is indeed a picture reminiscent of the “giant 
molecule” of Lemaitre, Since stars and galaxies are not now thus 
packed, expansion must have taken place some time very long ago. 
The present rate of expansion is such that galactic distances are 
doubled every 1,800 million years. This gives the time elapsed, since 
the expansion began, as several thousand million years which is in 
satisfactory accord with the age of the earth as determined by other 
physical lines of approach and regarded necessarily as a lower limit 
for the age of the universe. 

The lost chapter on these cosmological problems is not yet written— 
indeed there may well bo many chapters yet to come and still no last 
chapter in sight. It is the glory of the quest that os men seek the 
unexplored horizon the margin fades forever and forever as they 
move. 

V 

An investigation of very recent date has led to positive conclusions 
about planetlike bodies associated with stars other than our sun. 
There is strong evidence for this in the case of 61 Cygni and 70 
Ophiuchi. This may be the beginning of a new search and a new 
certainty in a field of astronomy hitherto theoretical and speculative. 
Already several astronomers on two continents are studying the im¬ 
plications. 

Another astrophysical problem that has been worked upon with 
considerable success during these war years, is the old backlog prob¬ 
lem since 1869 of the solar corona. At Uppsala, Edl6n has been 
examining the X-ray and ultraviolet spectra of some very highly ion¬ 
ized atoms, and a year ago his 1942 paper was received in England and 
also in the United States of America. He uses his laboratory data as 
basis for calculation of forbidden lines and altogether he identifies 17 
coronal lines with lines of Fe X. XI, XIII, XIV, XV, Ni XII. XIII, 
XV, XVI. Ca xn. XIII, A X; and two other lines less certainly with 
Ca XV and A XIV. The ionization potentials required to produce 
such atoms are very high, actually 233 volts for Fe X, 655 volts for 
Ca XIH, and at first thiis seemed to offer an insuperable obstacle to 
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acceptance of Eidl^'S proposals. The age-old question of Nicodemus 
urose—how can these things be! These atoms are many thousand 
miles from the photosphere of the sun; and to produce such ionization, 
temperatures of 2,000,000 degrees are necessary. Speculation and 
calculation have followed. A few months ago an explanation was 
given in a letter to Nature by V. Vand of London. Even higher tem¬ 
peratures he shows to bo possible in the low-density regions of the 
corona as a result of collisions of liigh-velocity atoms falling toward 
the sim from interplanetary space. With the greater density of the 
inner corona and consequent increase in radiation losses, he believes 
conditions may be favorable to just those transitions postulated by 
Edl^. 


VI 


The numbers 186, 137, 256 will awaken in the minds of many of 
you memories of a kindled interest, of perplexity, doubt, expecta¬ 
tion, and perhaps of moments of great thrill, as you think back 
over the last 15 years. One name alone stands central among these 
memories—that of Sir A. S. Eddington. This has been his play¬ 
ground pre-eminently. Some of us have stood fascinated at the edge 
of the 6eld watching this illusive game played patiently, skillfully, 
brilliantly by one man, a master juggler with the elements of the 
theory of groups, with quantum mechanics, and with the basic units 
of measurement, producing, as from the proverbial hat, physical con¬ 
stants both atomic and astronomicaL Some there have been who 
paused to watch briefly, to smile or even ridicule the Aristotelian 
tour de force. But steadily and doggedly the theory has been pushed 
forward, several papers having appeared in the last 3 years until 
now the evidence is overwhelmingly great that, with no olwervational 
data other than three basic constants, namely, the velocity of light 
and the Rydberg and Faraday constants for hydrogen, it is possible 
to calculate theoretically the following 18 physical constants: charge 
e; 1?lanck’s constant; masses of electron, proton, hydrogen atom; 
gravitation constant; fine structure constant; nuclear range-constant; 
nuclear energy-constant; mass of universe; number of particles in 
universe; Einstein radius of space; nebular speed. This is a striking 
achievement. 

Let us look briefly at just two of these constants. The recessional 
velocity of the spiral nebulae is calculated to be 572.36 km. per sec¬ 
ond per megaparsec. The observational value of Hubble and Huioa- 
son is 560. When the great 200-inch reflector comes into action, we 
shall expect to see the observational value come closer to Eddington’s 
determination. 

The number of independent quadruple wave functions at any point 
is 2X186X2*" or 3.15X10** and in his earlier work Eddington iden- 
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lified this with the number of particles in the universe. Since 1039 he 
has found that a question of nonintegrability in spherical space 
necessitates a reduction of 25 percent; so the number given in his 
1942 paper is 2.36 X10™. 

This theortical approach has now reached a point where its author 
can write “I t^inh the theory now deserves to be the accepted theory — 
my definition of an ‘accepted theory* being that it is the theoi^ wliich 
is so far right that everyone is interested in trying to discover what 
is wrong with it,” Can we wonder that he pauses in his work to refer 
to “the devastating beauty of quantum arithmetic.” This entire in- 
vestigation must surely rank as one of the great adventures of the 
human mind exemplifying Blake*s stately metaphor—“Imagination 
goes forth in its uncurbed glory.” 


VII 

This brief survey of a few fields of astronomical researcli, incom¬ 
plete as it obviously is, will serve nevertheless to indicate tliat pure 
science is not dormant, much less is it dead, during the terrible years 
when the vile demoniacal God of War stands astride the earth. For 
many years the International Astronomical Union has been an in¬ 
fluence for understanding, and for cooperation in the search for 
knowledge witli mutual respect and trust It is temporarily in abey¬ 
ance, but it will once again rise to carry on its good work. The 
lesson of astronomy down the centuries has been one of international 
interdependence and mutual indebtedness. 

The problems facing mankind are very complex—the dealings of 
man with man, the attitude of nation to nation. No solutions making 
for international good will and world peace will be achieved by men 
of narrow mind, myopic sight, and dwarfed souL The far vision 
in time and space, the winged imagination that leaps the barrier 
of here and now—these are the qualities of mind and spirit needed in 
every walk of life and needed superlatively in the leaders of every 
nation if in the years just ahead of us progress is to bo made toward 
the great ideal of international unity. IIow can the eyes of the 
blind be awakened to the dazzling vision of the City of God? For 
some it may be by the contagious enthusiasm of a great teacher or 
leader, for others the illumination from jxietry, for some the spark 
is kindled by the study of history, or of philosophy, and for yet others 
it is through natural philosophy and astronomy. Mankind needs the 
perspective of the cosmic background. “The g^reat values,” said 
Field Marshal Smuts, “retain their unfading glory and derive new 
meaning from a cosmic setting.” 

There is a challenge to tlie scientists and to tlie lovers of science 
to teach the boys and girls, the young men and women of today and 
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tomorrow, the ideals, the aims, the methods, and the int^^ty of the 
scientific approach to facts and to problems. 

We do not forget the dictum of Babelais, "Science without con« 
science is damnation.” Wartime drives this home with bitter and 
tragic intensity. But we may say with great assurance that science 
with conscience has an essential part to play in procuring and main¬ 
taining world conditions in which peace can endure. 

All who have the ideal of world citizenship at heart, all who have 
the far vision of things that have been and of things that may be, 
and the realistic grasp of things that are, must cooperate in the great 
task of bringing into the affairs of mankind upon this earth some 
semblance of the order, beauty, and harmony of the universe of 
stars. Toward this end, both directly and indirectly, astronomy and 
astronomers can play a part; and it may prove to be a part which 
no one else can play for them because they, the astronomers, are the 
people with the fullest understanding of the cosmic background. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE * 


By Claudc WiUiAU Heaps 
Profet$or of Physics, The Rice Institute 


It may seem, at first sight, presumptuous to attempt the discussion, 
in one hour or less, of such a comprehensive topic as the structure of 
the universe. Actually the subject is not as big os it sounds. There 
are, in one sense, as many universes as there are individuals; but the 
universe in this personal sense will be ruled out of the present discus¬ 
sion. A tremendous simplification is at once achieved when we limit 
our topic to the physical universe. We now inquire, what is the phys¬ 
ical universe? 

Eddington has defined it as the “theme of a specified body of knowl¬ 
edge, just as Hr. Pickwick might be defined as the hero of a specified 
novel.” Such a definition emphasizes the epistemological point of 
view and therefore it suffers from lack of definiteness and simplicity. 
There is beautiful directness and decisiveness in the attitude of the 
mathematician who wrote an equation on one line in one of his pub¬ 
lished papers and said, “This equation contains everything we Imow 
about the physical universe.” The conciseness of the language of 
mathematics is probably nowhere better exemplified than in this equa¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the universe, if it can be described in terms 
of mathematical symbols and with one equation, may not seem like 
such a big subject after all. 

To the physicist, matter, space, and time exist outside the human 
mind. The physical universe is an objective, dynamic arrangement 
of all matter, space, and time. In discussing the structure of the 
universe we merely attempt to describe some of the features of this 
arrangement. 

Before beginning such a description it seems necessary to indicate 
just how it is related to human welfare—since the general title of 
this series of lectures is “Science and Human Welfare.” I am ventur¬ 
ing to interpret the phrase “human welfare” in the broadest possible 
sense. There are many types of scientific investigation which do not 
appear to have any direct bearing on the pleasures or pains of the 

' PabUc lector* dcllrercd at Th* Rlc« Inirtltate In tb* aprlnc of IMS. Rcprtntad by 
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human race. The discovery of the planet Pluto cannot be said to have 
done very much toward raising the sum total of human welfare, in 
the ordinary sense. But in the broadest sense, it may be said that 
the welfare of a nation is closely tied up with the capacity of that 
nation for untiring search after truth. Intellectual unrest, intellectual 
curiosity is, we like to think, essential to the true growth and develop¬ 
ment of a people. A dairy company advertises that its milk comes 
from contented cows. A rival company is perhaps more progressive 
in its views when it advertises that its cows are not contented—they are 
always trying to do better. 

The thesis is, then, that the pursuit of pure knowledge is indicative 
of a healthy national mind; that full development of intellectual 
activity, whether it bo in the matter of investigating the stars or in 
building a better radio, is essential to the true welfare of a nation. 
The Russians asked a captured Nazi why he came into their country. 
He replied, “I am just a little man, I do what the Fuhrer says.” A 
nation is facing tragedy when free speculation is discouraged, when 
science is devoted solely to control of men and machines and to the 
production of a workable mass of **little men.” 

To begin this discussion of matter, space, and time we will try first 
to systematize our ideas of space, or size, in relation to matter. Im¬ 
agine a long, horizontal line drawn so as to represent the ^he x-axis.” 
Let all objects in the universe be placed along this line in the order of 
their sizes. The smallest objects will be placed near the beginning of 
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the line, at its left end. Larger and larger objects will be placed 
farther and farther to the right. We next divide the line into two 
parts by a vertical line. All objects to the left of this vertical line 
are too small to be seen with the naked eye, so this region is called the 
microscopic region. In it are placed different kinds of particles such 
as molecules, atoms, the proton, the neutron, the mesotron, the electron, 
positron, and neutrino. These particles are placed nearer and nearer 
to the origin of the line as they become smaller and smaller. It is 
worth noting that nature seems not to have given us anything smaller 
than the electron, in spite of the fact that there is plenty of room for 
particles between the electron and the origin of the line. 

To the right of the vertical dividing line we place all objects large 
enough to be seen with the naked eye. This region is called the 
macroscopic region. We might put in here, stones, mountain, earth, 
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solar system^ spiral nebulae. The farther end of the macroscopic 
region may be civen a special subtitle, the aatranomical region. 

We have arranged here various matter elements in a certain spatial 
relationship. The time concept is involved because this is an arrange¬ 
ment which may be correct only at one instant of time. It is possible 
that the position of some of these entities on the line is constantly 
changing. When an electron gets into rapid motion its moss is 
changed a little and it shortens one of its dimensions. It thus shifts its 
position on the line slightly to the left whenever it has a high velocity. 
The solar system may be slowly running down so that the planets grad¬ 
ually approach the sun. If this is the case the position of the solar 
s}'stem on the line is slowly shifting to the left. 

Certain segments of this line have occupied the attention of various 
specialists. Astronomers deal with everything listed to the right of 
earth. Thousands of specialists work on the section from earth to 
atom. Physicists in recent years have concentrated intensively on the 
segment from atom to zero. The discovery of the positron, the neutron, 
and the mesotron within the last decade, has opened up a most fruitful 
field of research in physics. In this region, forever beyond the reach 
of the human eye, is probably contained most of the mystery of the 
entire universe. As K. K. Darrow has expressed it, ‘^his field is 
unique in modem physics for the minuteness of the phenomena, the 
delicacy of the observations, the adventurous excursions of the 
observers, the subtlety of the analysis, and the grandeur of the 
inferences.” 

It is not too much to say that if some American physicist could only 
make the right kind of discovery in this domain our entire oil and coal 
industries would become more or less obsolete and World War II 
would be won in a matter of days. It should also be said that such a 
discovery is possible but not probable. 

Returning now to our linear lay-out for the universe we may note 
that everything to the right of proton is constmcted out of the mate¬ 
rial included in the range from proton to zero. All matter in the uni¬ 
verse exists in the form of bunches or aggregates of smaller parts. 
Protons, neutrons, electrons bunch to form atoms; atoms group into 
molecules; molecules group into stones and mountains; stones and 
mountains form the earth. In the astronomical field, planets group 
about the sun to form the solar system—a solar system which in the 
astronomical field is remarkably like the atom in the microscopic field. 

The important unit of structure in the astronomical field is a sun. 
Practically all the stars which we can see on a clear night are distant 
suns, much like our own, although it is thought that only an extremely 
small fraction of these suns have planets around them like our own. 
eiosae—4S—12 
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All these suns which can be recognized distinctly are grouped in a 
sort of flattened, disklike bunch which is whirling in empty space. 
Our own sun and planetary system is a member of this group, being 
located about 80,000 light-years* distant from the center, or hub, of 
this gigantic disk. When we look into space along the plane of the 
disk the stars seem to be distributed very densely. We see the milky 
way. This bunch of suns is called a spiral nebula. It is sometimes 
called a galaxy, or an island universe. The word ‘hiniverse” in this 
sense has a restricted meaning because our island universe is not the 
only one in existence. There are millions of others distributed 
throughout space as far as our most powerful telescopes have been 
able to penetrate. 

The nebulae are by no means recent discoveries. Sir William 
Herschel, 150 years ago, suspected that they were distant groups of 
stars. The philosopher Kant believed that they were “systems of 
many stars, whose distance presents them in such a narrow space 
that the light which is individually imperceptible from each of them, 
reaches us, on account of their immense multitude, in a uniform pale 
glimmer.” They have been described as looking like “candlelight seen 
through horn.” A rough diagram, not drawn to scale, is given in 
figure 2 to indicate the total extent of the entire universe which has 
bwn observed, up to the present, with our most powerful telescopes. 

We might now indicate on the linear lay-out of figure 1 the approxi¬ 
mate size of the largest bunch of matter, the spiral nebula, as 100,000 
light-years. Also we might speculate as to the possibility of nebulae 
themselves forming still larger groups. Extensive surveys have been 
made by the astronomers at Harvard and Mount Wilson, of the dis¬ 
tribution in space of the nebulae, and there is, indeed, evidence of 
grouping of nebulae. It is legitimate to add another bunch of matter 
to the line lay-out—the supemebula, or supergalaxy. 

The supergalaxy is tlie largest known aggregation of matter in 
the universe. Its diameter may be of the order of a million light- 
years. At least that is the estimate made by Harlow Shapley of 
the diameter of the group of nebulae in which our own is located. 
Our local group contains perhaps 15 or 20 nebulae, but in some super¬ 
galaxies there are hundreds of members. 

So far, then, our picture of the universe reveals a granular, or 
atomic structure. We start near the zero point of size, with a particle 
of definite size. A fundamental law of attraction operates to cause 
the small particles to group together to form larger particles, these 
larger particles again group to form still larger particles, and so on 
until we reach the limit of observation, the enormous supergalaxy. 

*A llcht-yrar U tho diatance which light tniTcIa in on# rear. It la approxtnateir 
6.000,000,000,000 mil*#. 
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We are unable to put a stop at the right-hand end of our UdEj aa we 
have done at the left end. Space may go on into Infinity—possibly 
matter may go on bunching up into larger and larger aggregates 
with no limit as to the ultimate size of any final bunch, because tliero 
may never be any final bunchy Speculations of this kind may be 
interesting but they ure not of much significance otherwise, because 
they take us outside the realm of possible human experience. 



FiacKE Z—Sphere of Tlew of the lOQ-Uich telescope. DlataEic« are in Ugbt-rean, 
L. Y„ and the diagram la not to Hcsle. Our earth la about 30,000 L. T. away 
from the center of the central nebula above. 

It seems probable that in detecting the supergalaiy man has reached 
the lindta of observation in his probing of the depths of space. The 
new 200-inch telescope will be doing a fine job in helping to chart and 
analyze these enormous groups of matter* 

The line diagrum of the universe, limited at one end by the electron, 
at the other by the supergalnxy, has given a rather simple picture in 
terms of two variables, space and matter. The third variable, time, 
must now bo considered. We have to consider the relationship be¬ 
tween the various units of our structure as this FelatioDshlp may 
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changa from time to time, Ne’ffton^s Lew of Uoiversal Griivitation 
says that every particle of matter in tlie universe attracts every other 
particle. If forces of attraction cause matter to hunch up into aggre¬ 
gates of various sizes, ivhy may not the various bunches themselves 
start coming together until eventually there results Just one large, 
slatie bunch of matter floating quietly in an infinity of spaed Such 
an end reiult seema logical, but it cannot happen until the kinetic 
energy of matter, the energy of motion, has been converted into 
radiation and transferretl to infinity. Such a transfer of energy 
appears, in fact, to be going on, 

A study of the motions of the various aggregates may be espected to 
throw some light on this question. We start with the smallest par* 
tides, electrons, for example. In addition to random motions caused 
by coUisioiiB with other particles, all electrooB are supposed to spin. 
They may be thought of as being like tops which never run down. 
When an electron helps to form an atom, in addition to spinning 
it also revolves about the nucleus^ Just as the earth revolves about 
the sun. The aggregations of matter between atom and earth on 
tlie diagram of figure i mny have various kinds of motion but when 
earth is reached we ngam have the spin about an axis and tlie revolu¬ 
tion about the sun. Our sun, together with all the other suns in Its 
group, forms a nebula which spina with high speed about a central 
axis. The spin velocity is very high, but the size of our nebula is 
BO great that it takes about 2 million centuries for it to make one 
revolution. As Shapley puts It, this is the time required to “click off 
one cosmic year,” 

The motion of the supemebula is not known in accurate detail. 
It is possible that some sort of gigantic spin is present here also, but 
BO far such a spin has not been detected. Instead, a very surprising 
sort of motion baa bean discovered, a motion whidi is Just contrary 
lo what we expect If matter is to agglomerate into one big bunch. 
The stipemebulae appear to be receding from us. The EUpernefaula 
to which our galaxy belongs maintains its fixed dimensions, and be¬ 
haves more or Ices as a unit, but all the other supemebulae appear 
to be flying away from ours with high speeds. Tlie farther away 
from us they arc, the faster they seem to recede. There seems to be 
no good way of explaining such a phenomenon. One might assume 
that a primeval explosion started all matter out in all directions 
from an original concentration, but there are serious difficulties 
involved in such a theory. 

The whole question of the expanding universe la definitely con- 
Lroversial. The consequences of accepting or rejecting the theory 
are so great that it will be worth while to review briefly the evidence. 
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Suppose the lights of a very distant city are observed at night 
through a telescope* The various spots of light nil look much alikei. 
However, they are not all the same m character. Some may be caused 
by incandescent lamps, some by neon signs, some, perhaps, may be 
due to the newer type of yellow sodium lamp used for iiluminadng 
highways* 

We now put a glass prism in front of the telescope objective. The 
telescope must be deviated sideways, if we are to see the city through 
the prism and the telescope. When we do see it, each spot of light 
appears to be smeared out into a band of color* The colors present 
in each spot of light are separated and spread out and we can see 
just what colors are present In tlie light from each source. The neon 
signs are characterized by deiinite colors in the orange and redj the 
sodium lamps can be recognized by the fact that only one color, 
yellow, is visible* 

If we were to photograph the lights of an enormous city from an 
enormous distance the whole city would appear as a small, luminous 
spot* The prism would smear out the separate lights of which the 
spot ia composed, but they would all be superrMJsed in a single 
smeared spot for the whole city* However, if there were a large 
number of sodium lamps one point in the smear would be brighter 
than the rest because there would bo an excess of the yellow sodium 
light. 

A nebula, consisting of millions of suns a long distance away, be¬ 
haves like our hypothetical city CEcept for one small dii^crence. 
Light from a sun has dirrk absorption lines or bands from which 
color is missing as a result of absorption in the sun’s atmosphere* 
There is a dark line in the spectrum of our own sun, corresponding 
to absorption of hydrogen in the sun’s atmosphere, Thig dark line 
always appears at the same place in the spectrum no matter what 
kind of a source, and always means that hydrogen is present. Dark 
lines appear in the nearer nebulae about where they ehould be in tlie 
spectrum* For the more distant nebulae, however, they are shifted 
toward the red end of the spectrum. 

There is only one known explanation for such a shift of a spectral 
line* If the source Is moving away from an observer the light re¬ 
ceived appears redder than when the source h stationary. This 
phenomenon is called the Doppler effect. It Is a matter of common 
esperlenee in the field of sound. The pitch of an automobile horn 
is lowered as the horn passes rapidly by an observer and recedes 
from him. 

The photograplis of the nebulae show' that the hydrogen absorption 
line is shifted farther snd farther away from the normal position as 
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the pictures go to more and more distant nebulae. The amount of the 
shift gives the velocity of recession. Many nebulae have been ob¬ 
served and the conclusion is reached that for every million light-years’ 
distance from the earth the velocity of recession is increased by 
about 100 miles per second. The farthest nebulae observed are flying 
away from us with a speed of about 25,000 miles per second. 

It is well to weigh critically the evidence for results like these. As 
regards estimates of nebular distances, the methods used by astrono¬ 
mers seem entirely adequate. In the nearest nebula individual stars 
can be seen. Some of these stars fluctuate in brightness with a period 
of 5^ days. Similar stars, known as Cepheid variables, are found in 
our own nebula, and the distances of a few of them have been deter¬ 
mined by ordinary engineering methods. It is found that these stars 
are all of about the same size, so that if one Cepheid variable is much 
fainter than another its faintness may be attributed solely to its greater 
distance. The distance of the nearest nebula can thus be determined 
with considerable accuracy by comparing the brightness of one of its 
Cepheid variables with the brightness of a similar star in our own 
galaxy—a star whose distance has been measured by reliable methods. 
Having a good estimate of the distance of one nebula it is legitimate to 
infer that other nebula of the same type are fainter and smaller only 
because they are farther away. It is thus possible to estimate their 
distances. The results of these estimates might give occasional large 
errors, but when a great number of observations are made the indi¬ 
vidual errors must average out fairly well. 

As regards the shift of the absorption line toward the red, a good 
many attempts have been made to explain it in some other way than 
by the Doppler effect. So far, all these attempts have failed or en¬ 
countered logical difficulties. During the last few years, however, 
certain evidence has accumulated which has brought about a para¬ 
doxical situation in the theory of the expanding universe. There are 
some very serious objections to the theory. First, let us suppose that 
our explosion hypK>thesis is more or less in accord with the facts. After 
aU, if the nebulae are now observed to be scattering they must at some 
previous time have been more closely bunched. It is not difficult to 
calculate how long ago it was when the nebulae were all together and 
touching each other. We know how far away they are now, we know 
how fast they are receding, and how their velocity of recession varies 
with the distance from us. These data enable us to calculate the time 
when they must have started. According to Hubble, after all correc¬ 
tions have been made this starting time was about 1,000 million years 
ago. Unfortimately this is only a fraction of the age of the earth— 
indeed there is evidence that life actually existed on earth that long 
ago. It is difficult to see how our earth could exist in its present form 
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at a time when 3iU matter in the universe was assembled and ready for 
a cosmic blow-out of such tremendous proportions. 

So much, for objection number one* The second objection ariseiS as 
follows. ’When a source of light moves away from an observer there 
are two effects produced* The first, the Doppler effect, has been 
mentioned as a change of color, a reddening of the light* A second 
eff'ect is a decrease of brightness, known as the “dimming factor,*^ It 
is easy to see why a light should appear to be dimmer when the source 
moves away from the obsei’.'cr. Suppose a stationary machine gun 
is firing bullets at a filed target at the rate of five per second. Then 
every second five bullets hit the target. However, if the gun is moving 
away from the target, still firing five shots a second, there will not be 
five bullets hitting every second. Tlie bullet discharged from the gun 
at the end of a given second will have had to traverse a greater distance 
than the bullet which was fired at the beginning of the second, so it 
will take a longer time to reach the target. Perhaps only four bullets 
will hit the target in one second. The extra bullet has gone to fill the 
extra space in the bullet streani=H:he extra space created by tlie reces¬ 
sion of the gun. The case of a light source is exactly analogous. 

Kow in estimating the distance of a nebula its brightness is taken as 
a criterion of the distance. The question arises as to whether the dim¬ 
ming factor should be applied w'ben making the distance estimates;. 
If the nebulae are actually moving away from us then the factor must 
certainly be applied. If the reddening of the Light is not caused by 
a velocity of recession then the dimming factor must not be applied. 
With such tremendous speeds of recession this factor makes qiiite a 
big difference in results. 

The following discussion is very largely quoterl from the annual 
Sigma Xi lecture delivered in December 1&41 at Dallas by E. P. 
Hubble of the Mount Wilson Observatory. Dr. Hubble is one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on the subject of nebulae. 

Let us first suppose that the reddening of the light is n&t caused by a 
velocity of rece^ion* It may be due to some hitherto undiscovered and 
unknown phenomenoin We can then estimate distances without any 
dimming factor and a survey can be made to find out how the nebulae 
are distributed throughout the region of space within our present 
range of view. Such surveys have been made at Mount Wilson and 
Mount Hamilton, out to a distance of 420 million light-years. Data 
have also been obtained and analyzed at Harvard, and the net result 
indicates a fairly uniform distribution of nebulae throughout the 
observable regions of space* There arc, ou the average, just as many 
per unit volume at great distances as in the immediate neighborhood 
of our own group. 
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This result is intellectually very satisfactory. In fact, it agrees 
witli a fundamental principle of cosmological theory, a principle 
which has been postulated by theorists for no other reason tlian its 
appeal to our sense of order and the htness of things. This principle 
states that the universe, on a grand scale, will appear much the same 
from whatever position in space it may be viewed or explored. This 
principle of cosmolog)' is satisfied, therefore, if the nebulae are not 
assumed to be receding. 

We next investigate the consequences of assuming the red shift to 
be due to a real velocity of recession of the nebulae. The dimming 
factor must now be applied in estimating distances, w’itli the result 
that tlie most distant duster is actually about 13 percent fainter than 
it would be if it were stationary. The scale of distances is thus 
altered, so that when we make our space survey to find out how the 
nebulae are distributed it turns out that they are no longer scattered 
uniformly. Tlie number per unit volume increases steadily with 
tlieir distance away from us. Here is a result which is intellectually 
very disquieting. The cosmological principle of no favored p>osition 
is violat^. We might be willing to accept this violation if it went 
the otlier way, that is, if the density of nebulae decreased with dis¬ 
tance. Then wc w’ould conclude, very happily, that we had discovered 
another super-supergalaxy, another big matter bunch to put out on the 
right-hand end of our linear lay-out. No such interpretation can be 
given w’hen the nebulae are found not to thin out at big distances, but 
actually to become more dense in numbers. 

It may seem obvious to the ln3rman that we ought to discard the 
idea of an expanding universe. It makes us worry about tlie short 
time which has elapsed since the original cosmic explosion occurred; 
it bothers us with an increasing density of matter as we proceed far¬ 
ther and farther into the depths of space; and the only evidence we 
have to go on is a series of pictures, rather hazy, smeary pictures, in 
fact, with a light patch shifted too far to one side. 

The physicist and the astronomer, unfortunately, cannot treat these 
fuzzy pictures in such a cavalier manner. There is no denying the 
existence of the shifted light patch in the pictures, hazy though it 
may be. There is no denying the fact that all such similar shifts of 
color have been explained satisfactorily by the Doppler effect and by 
the Doppler effect alone. One is reminded of tlie saying of the old 
colored man, whose years of experience had developed a certain ripe 
philosophy of life. **It ain’t so much what you don’t know that gets 
you into trouble, it’s w'hat you do know and ain’t sol” 

There are several ways, more or less unsatisfactory, of escaping 
from the dilemma of the expanding universe. Tlie fii^ way is not 
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a good way, but like other escapist philosophies it must be consid¬ 
ered and estimated for what it is worth. It involves spatial curvature. 

The idea of curved space is now quite a familiar idea to most 
people. Eddington, Jeans, Einstein, and others have written books 
for popular consumption and the sales have been very gratifying. 
Even the pulp magazines do not hesitate to invoke the fourth dimen¬ 
sion as a mode of escape for the hero or the villian. A simple way 
of approaching the concept of spatial curvature is as follows. Think 
of a straight line along one dimension. Given a second dimension 
at right angles to the first, then we Iiave the possibility of curving the 
line into the second dimension. Think of a plane surface, like a sheet 
of paper flat on a desk. Given a thinl dimension, at right angles 
to the desk, wo have the possibility of curving the paper sheet into 
this third dimension. Think of a solid filling three dimensions. Give 
a fourth dimension at right angles to the other three, we then have 
a possibility of curving the solid into the fourth dimension. It is 
only because we have three-dimensional minds that we cannot see 
this fourth dimension. 

A mathematician may speak of space itself as being curved without 
reference to any solid matter in it. For example, consider the earth 
to be perfectly smooth. If we were two-dimensional creatures instead 
of being three-dimensional, we might draw a big circle on the earth's 
surface, measure its diameter and its circumference, and then find 
that the circumference was not equal to «■ times the diameter. We 
would not know that the circle was not fiat (since we are assumed 
to be two-dimensional), but we could certainly infer a curvature 
of our flat space and even determine its radius if we knew enough 
about ordinary Euclidean geometry, which would work pretty well 
for small circles on the earth’s surface. 

The mathematical description of the universe to which allusion 
was made at the beginning of the lecture involved curving of three- 
dimensional space in somewhat the same fashion as described above 
for the two-dimensional space. If space actually is curved in this 
way our ordinary solid geometry. Euclidean geometry, would not 
be quite correct. In order to find out whether it is correct, measure¬ 
ments of certain kinds must be made. For example, if a negative 
parallax could ever be observed for a single star, a spherically curved 
space would be implied. The mathematician Schwarzschild, a good 
many years ago, attempted to find what curvature of space would 
be possible according to certain types of non-Euclidean ge<Mnetry. 
In dealing with these geometries he said, “One there finds oneself, 
if one but will, in a geometrical fairyland, but the beauty of this 
fairy tale is that one does not knov^but that it may come true.” 
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Schwarzschild’s results need not bo considered here because his data 
were limited and because we have at present more detailed modes of 
procedure than he used. There are at least two mathematicians who 
have achieved the unique distinction of having a universe named 
after them. They are Einstein, and a Dutchman named de Sitter. 
Both universes are non-Euclidean and the Einstein universe appears 
to bo the more popular. Tlie curvature of the Einstein universe is 
determined by Uie amount of matter in it, and if it is not a static 
universe, by certain other factors. A chunk of matter produces quite 
a large local curvature, which is evidenced to us by what we call 
gravitational attraction. 

This universe is not infinite in extent. It is a closed universe with 
a finite volume but having no boundaries, just as the surface of a 
sphere is a closed surface of finite area yet has no bounding edges. 
In this universe one might expect to see a star in two directions, first 
by looking directly at it, second, by looking in the exactly opposite 
direction at light rays which have gone completely around the circuit 
of the universe in the opposite direction. Star images have not been 
seen in this way, possibly because their light is too faint after, the 
long trip around the universe. There is also the possibility that the 
theory is wrong. It has, however, been seriously suggested that two 
very faint nebulae, observed in a certain direction, may actually be 
the backs of two of our nearest neighbors, as seen the long way 
around. 

The theory of a finite, closed universe is very attractive in many 
respects. We may again use the term ‘‘intellectually satisfactory’ 
in this connection, largely because this universe can be given a concise 
mathematical description and in terms that explain the gravitational 
effects of matter. There is also, in many individuals, a definite 
repugnance to the idea of infinite space. In discussing the stars 
Kant, in 1765, says, ‘‘There is here no end, but an abj*ss of real 
immensity in presence of which all the capability of human concep¬ 
tion sinks exhausted.” The finite mind likes to set up a blank wall 
somewhere, in order to end it all. It is probably intellectually satis¬ 
factory to know that one can start out in imagination and not have 
to get farther away forever and ever, but will eventually get back to 
the good, old, familiar region of the starting point. 

With this picture of a finite, closed universe in mind we may now 
return to the question regarding the nebulae. Why should they 
appear to be crowded together at great distances from us? The 
answer might be that the curvature of space appears to make them 
crowd into smaller and smaller volumes as their distance increases. 
If this is true it is possible to Calculate what radius of curvature of 
the universe would give the observed apparent crowding of the 
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nebulae at great distances. Such calculations have been made and 
the universe turns out to be remarkably small. In fact, it is so 
small that our largest telescopes would allow us to see about one-sixth 
of the way around it. This small universe is required in order to 
explain the apparent nonuniform distribution of the nebulae. How¬ 
ever, if we calculate the radius of the universe in this way we are 
obliged to have only a certain amount of matter in it, since, according 
to Einstein, the radius is determined by this total amount of matter. 
Hubble has made surv’eys to find out whether the observed amount 
of matter will fit in %vith the radius as determined above. He esti¬ 
mates that if all observable stars and nebulae were smeared out 
uniformly tliere would be u maximum of about one hydrogen atom 
per cubic meter. This density of matter is far too small. In other 
words, there is not enough matter in the universe to give it a curvature 
great enough to spread out the nebulae uniformly. The theory of 
curvature of space has, therefore, failed to resolve the problem. 

-Vnother way out of the dilemma is to suppose that the observa 
tions of the astronomers are in error. Here is what Hubble has to say. 

These questions huTe been carefully reexamined daring the post few years. 
Various minor rerisiona have been made, but the end results remain suhstun- 
tially unchanged. By the usual criteria of probable errors the data seem to be 
sulBciently consistent for their purpose. Nevertheless, the operations are deli¬ 
cate, and the moat significant data are found near the limits of the greatest 
telescopes. Under such conditions it la always possible that results may be 
affected by hidden systematic errors. Although no suggestion of such errors 
has been found, the possibility wiU persist until Uirestlgatious can be repeated 
with improved techniques and more powerful telescopes. Ultimately the prob¬ 
lem should be settled beyond question by the 200-lnch reflector destined for 
i'alomar. 

This telescope will have about twice the range of the best one now 
in use. Work on it has been stopped by the war, so it is impossible 
to predict just how soon it can bo put to work on this problem. 

The last way which may be suggested for escaping from the 
dilemma is to suppose that in the region of astronomical magnitudes 
some new principle of nature is operative—some principle which we 
have not yet discovered in the ordinary macroscopic field. Such a 
principle would have to free us from the necessity of using the Dopp¬ 
ler effect, and we would no longer have to say that experimental 
observation sliows the universe to be expanding. This new principle 
would, therefore, have to explain why tlie light from nebulae gets 
redder and redder as it travels greater and greater distances. Per¬ 
haps light which has been traveling for 100 million years in a straight 
line exhibits its senility by a decrease in tlie frequency of its ^dbra- 
tions. We do not know of any i>ossible reason such as this why old 
light should be different in any way from new light. The only place 
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from which we can get reelly old light is from the dist&nt nebul&e, 
so our chances of establishing by experiment a new principle of 
physics like this seems at present to be involved in a vicious circle 
from which there is no escape. 

It appears, therefore, that our knowledge of the structure of the 
universe at the limits of the astronomical range is unsatisfactory. 
We have to recognize that tliere are discrepancies between theory and 
experimental observations. Hubble says that ^a choice is presented, 
as once before in the days of Copernicus, between a strangely small, 
finite universe, and a sensibly infinite universe plus a new principle 
of nature.” 

We may now go back once more for a comprehensive view of what 
we have called the linear lay-out of the universe in figure 1. The 
three components, or variables, were assumed quite simply to be space, 
matter, and time. At the right-hand end of the scale we have become 
embroiled in some rather questionable speculations regarding the 
nature of space and tlie behavior of light. In this region, where a 
light-year is the unit of distance and a nebula the unit of mass, we 
have good reason for suspecting that the mechanics of the universe 
cannot be described or explained in such a simple way as in the region 
of miles and mountains. 

Peculiarly enough, if we go from the enormously great n^ion to 
the extremely small region, the region of the electron and the posi¬ 
tron, we encounter similar diflSculties. You will remember that Dar- 
row characterized the microscopic region as unique because “of the 
adventurous excursions of the observers,” and “the grandeur of the 
inferences.” One or two of these inferences and excursions may be 
cited here, and it will appear that the simple concepts of space and 
matter have suffered in tlie microscopic field in much the same way 
that they have suffered in the astronomical field. As the result of 
investigations in the field of the small particles it has become neces¬ 
sary to broaden our ideas as to the nature of matter. Cloud-chamber 
pictures have allowed us practically to see two particles of matter 
created in space from the energy contained in radiation. 

The thing that happens is that a photon, on atom of radiant 
energy traveling with the speed of light, somehow gets itself into a 
peculiar situation in a microscopic field of some kind. The result 
is that the photon changes into two particles with electric charges, 
a positron and an electron. 

In the macroscopic size range an equivalent phenomenon would be 
for a quantity of sunshine, passing by an iron ball, to change sud¬ 
denly into a couple of buckshot. 

Needless to say, no one has ever seen anjihing like this happen. It 
is only when sizes become so small as to prevent direct observation 
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that the event occurs. We may well say that something peculiar is 
going on in the microscopic held. Something is happening which is 
foreign to our ordinary experience. 

Technically tliis phenomenon is known as pair production by a 
photon. The reverse process, conversion of matter into radiation, 
can occur when an electron and a positron come together under proper 
conditions. They disappear and two photons of radiation are shot 
out with the speed of light in opposite directions. 

hfatter and energy can now be thought of as practically synony¬ 
mous. It thus becomes possible to make certain grand inferences 
with the object of saving the universe from running down. Millions 
of suns are slowly but surely converting their matter and their 
energy into radiation and this radiation is constantly escaping into 
infinity. Perhaps somewhere in space radiation may 1^ changed back 
into matter. Perhaps the universe is engaged in a reversible cycle, 
instead of an irreversible one, as is commonly supposed. 

As an illustration of what Darrow calls an “adventurous excursion” 
of an observer we may take the Dirac theory of the positron. Dirac 
is a brilliant young Englishman, a mathematician who has demon, 
strated a high degree of daring and originality in his handling of 
tlieoretical physics. 

His theory of the positron starts out with two peculiar assumptions. 
First, a particle may have a negative kinetic energy. Second, all 
space is filled with particles of negative kinetic energy. There is a 
distribution of electrons of infinite density everywhere in the world. 
A perfect vacuum is a region where all the states of positive energy 
are unoccupied and all those of negative energy arc occupied. 

When an electron, by some means or other, gets knocked out of 
this state of negative energy into a state of positive energy, it is 
observed as an ordinary electron; the hole which was left is a 
positron. This hole may wander around for a sliort time, but there 
are so many more electrons in the universe than holes that it is not 
long before some electron drops into the hole and both hole and 
electron disappear from the view of normal people. The very short 
life of the positron is thus explained, as is also the phenomenon of 
pair production and the conversion of matter into radiation. 

I have given this hasty outline of the theory, not that I expect 
anyone to understand it—it is hardly to be expected that negative 
energy can be understood—but because it illustrates the lengths to 
which a theorist has to go in creating physical explanation in this 
field. In the microscopic range of sizes a quite perfect explanation 
of things is given by a specialized type of mathematics called wave 
mechanics. It is only when this mathematical symbolism is explained 
in terms of physical symbolism that we call it an adventurous 
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excursion. Dirac showed great courage in even trying to give a 
physical picture of his mathematical theory. The fact is that in 
the microscopic field things may behave in a way entirely foreign to 
the way in which wo have always seen large objects behave, hence they 
cannot be explained in the old familiar ways. 

There is in most people a strong tendency to label as “bunk” that 
which is not understood. This tendency is, on the whole, a healthy 
one. Skepticism is preferable to credulity if one is thinking in terms 
of the struggle for existence. The radio listeners who believe all the 
remarkable statements made about cough syrups, breakfast foods, 
cigarettes, etc., must certainly be struggling very hard for existence. 
However, skepticism based upon a lack of understanding is a danger¬ 
ous attitude of mind. Prof. P. W. Bridgman of Han-ard has this to 
say in his book, “The Logic of Modem Physics”: 

It is dllDcult to conceive anrtbina more »clentlilcnll 3 r blpoted than to i)ostnlaie 
that all possible experience conforms to the same type as that with which we 
are already familiar, and therefore to demand that explanations use only elements 
familiar In everyday experience. Such an attitude bespeaks an unlmaglnatlve- 
neas, a mental obtusenesa and obstinacy which might be t*xi)ected to have 
exhausted their pragmatic justification at a lower plane of mental activity. 

The explanation of microscopic phenomena, then, utilizes concepts 
which are not familiar to everyday experience. For that reason the 
microscopic tends to undermine any smug complacency we may have 
regarding our knowledge of nature and the universe. Take, for 
example, the Heisenberg uncertainty principle. This principle state.s 
that we can never know accurately both the position and the velocity 
of a small particle. It is easy to sec why this is true. We can see the 
small particle because light has bounced off of it into our eye. We see 
it in the direction from which the light bounced. 

But the light, in bouncing from the particle, must have given it a 
push so that either its position or its velocity will have been changed 
by tlie mere fact that light must be used to observe it. By the time the 
light photon gets to the eye of the observer the particle will not be at 
exactly the sjwt from which the photon appeared to bounce. 

This uncertainty principle has been given an exact mathematical 
formulation. It turns out that if the position of an electron is known 
to within 0.004 inch then the speed of its motion is uncertain to within 
about 3 feet per second—the speed of a slow walk. 

The tendency, at first, is to consider this as rather a superficial 
principle. I can easily imagine a particle to have both position and 
momentum simultaneously; why bother so much about a mechanism 
for determining them! However, a thorough study of the situation, 
with an analysis of every conceivable means afforded by nature for 
making determinations, impresses one with a feeling that here is a 
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conspiracy of naturcr to prevent man from acquiring too much detailed 
information A conspiracy of nature is a law of nature; wo cannot 
pass it over as being of no importance* It is as if nature had erected 
a wall of impenetrability around the smallest particles and forced us 
to see them only partially, as if through the cracks in the waU. 

It appeal^, therefore, that we are asking a meaningless quastion 
w^hen we just W’hcrc an electron is when it has a certain definite 
momentum. No possible operation can be thought of by which an 
answer to this question con be obtained writhout violating a law of 
nature* The conclusion is that the electron cannot have au exact 
velocity and an exact momentum simultaneously. There is an essen¬ 
tial fuzziness in the very foundations of nature herself* Time and 
space are a little peculiar in the microscopic region, most certainly, 

Someono has said that “the infinite, whether the infinitely large, 
or the infinitely small, seems to cany disaster in its wake*’^ I do 
not think the word disaster is liappily chosen in this connection. 
It is true that the two inlinities at either end of our linear lay-out 
have shattered the beautiful, crystal-clear mechanical system which 
described the universe during most of the nineteenth century—when 
the luminiferous ether was as definitely material as a piece of iron, 
and when a scientist could say that practically all pioneer research 
m physics was over and nothing remained except to measure things 
with increasing accuracy* Tiiis complacent attitude is fortunately 
gone forever, and the two jnfiniiiea have had a great deal to do with 
its disappeai'ance* The new' problems presented, the paradoxes, the 
uncertainties, all combine to give ua a picture of modem science 
otice more struggling, once more growing. It seems better to change 
the quotation to read, “The infinite, w’hether the infinitely large or 
the infinitely small, seems to have earned renaissance in its wake**’ 

In summing up the subject we may say tliat the small part of the 
universe, open to everyday esperience, has given us a simple concep¬ 
tion of nature, a simple body of laws, which seems unable to cope 
with problems cither in the region of the supernebulae or in the 
region of the extremely small particles. 

In the latter field wo have found tliat, properly speaking, deacrip* 
tions of phenomena must be mainly mathematical* Such descrip¬ 
tions are quite adequate at present, and we feel that the main prob¬ 
lems of explanation are well in hand. But w^e must be careful not 
to e.'cpect the same type of explanation tliat is used for objects of 
ordinary size, and we must remember that here there is a certain 
indefiniteness of behavior. We do not say that a email particle can 
neiirr get over a high hill when it does not have enough energy to 
carry it to the top. We say that the probability of its getting over b 
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gfniill It actually has a small probability of doing the job with an 
insufficient amount of energy! 

In the re^on of the supemebulae we are at present up against a 
paradox. We are at liberty to suppose that space is of a peculiarly 
curved character, or that it goes on to in^ty; tliat the supemebulae 
are flying away with enormous velocities, or that some unknown 
principle of nature is decei^dng us. We may be affected by a feeling 
of futility because of this state of affairs, and even have a sympathetic 
feeling for St. Ambrose, who in A, D. 389 wrote: 

To dlscurt the nature of the earth doea not help ua In our hope of the life to 
come It ia enough to know that Scripture atatea that He hung up the earth 
on nothing. Why argue whether He hung It up In air or on water? The 
majesty of God constrains It by the law of Hla wUL 

The spirit of modem science is not in agreement with St. Ambros^ 
and is not to be discouraged by apparent contradictions. Thb spirit 
demands continual arguing and speculating as to how the universe is 
hung up. Certainly we will always see as through a glass darkly, 
but just as certainly we wiU always keep on trjnng to polish the 
glass. 
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Industrial science at vrar is shaping a new worlds While the bat* 
tie lines of the United Nations encircle the Fortress Europe and the 
gigantic pincers of victory tighten on the enemy in the PacitiCi civi¬ 
lization advances ever closer to the postwar horizon, "With victory 
will come the day when the scientific instruments and processes of 
war will turn abruptly to [>cace. ilachines and tools, os well os 
industrial and economic thinking, will be converted quickly from the 
demands of war to the needs of peace. Industry will be called upon 
to relieve tlie strains of war with utmost speed by ministering anew 
lo human welfare, health, and comfort. Postwar planners are now 
at w ork in many fields of industrial endeavor^ 

It is not new for American industry to be surveying and planning 
for the future. That proces is always at work here, whether the 
world is at peace or at war* Only by advanced thinking, re^amh, 
engineering, and continual pioneering, can industrial science put 
new ideas into action. By doing tliis, industry serves its workers 
and the people, and thereby wins the right to survive, 

VVe have but to consider eomo of the outstanding wartime develop¬ 
ments of industrial science to realize Uicir widespread applications 
in all fields, from automobiles to giant turbines and diesel engines, 
from cameras to facsimile and television. Endlessly these advances 
extend into every realm of our daily lives. Among the promises of 
better living we are told of new pdastics, light metals synthetic tM- 
liles, high-octane gasoline, artificial rubber, luminescent lighting, air- 
conditioning, dehj'dration of foodstuffs, and many other innovations. 
We even hear of glass Satirons and plastic lenses. We are promis&d 
revolutionary changes in homes, aircraft, communications, ships, 
railroads, automobiles, highways, clothing, and foods. In myriad 
ways the wartime inventions in electricity, mctalliirgy, chemistry, and 
physics will open new gateways for industrial science to enter and 
enrich our everyday life, 
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As for the great, modern art of radio, 1 dm promisa you that aa 
a serrice to miuikiod evetywUere it t^ UI keep pace tidth the march of 
science and industry in every other field. 

Today is the auniversaiy of a historic event that provides us with 
u timely opportunity to review the remarkable advancea of radio 
within a quarter century, to refiect upon its vital role in the war, and 
to loot into its future. 

Twenty-five years ago this morning, news flashed across the hemi- 
Spheres that the first World War had ended. In retrospect that day 
appears as a fleeting moment. History lifted her pen and paused to 
dot the 4*" of an empty victory tlmt proved to be only the prelude 
to a global w'ar unprecedented in fury, e3rt£nt, and destruction. 

In that autunm of 1918, Germany's pleas for peace had revealed the 
plight of the German people. Germany was cracking. American 
radio was entrusted to transmit to a defeated nation President 
WUson^'s Fourteen Points as a basis for the restoration of peace, and 
for a general armistice on. land, on water, and in the air. Kadio opera* 
tors stood by for the answer. It came on the midnight air of November 
11, when silence in tho “ether’* over the Atlantic was interrupted by a 
flash from Europe. At 2:45 a. m. New York time, the news broke. 
Tho State Department in Washington announced the Armistice had 
been signed at midnight, and hostilities would cease at 6 o'clock in the 
morning—11 a. m. in France. 

There was no radio broadcasting to spreod the welcome woid—“It*s 
os^cr, over there !** 

Under the banner headline “Peace,** Americans read the news at 
their breakfast tables. The world was only a reading world at that 
lime. It had not yet learned to listen. News spread slowly in 1018. 
Although powerful radio alternators relayed these tidings around 
the world to ^ips on the Seven Seas, homes were not yet radio 
equipped, ilany days passed before new's of tho Armistice filtered 
into remote hamlets and farms. "War correspondents were scribes, 
not eyewitness broadcasters; they had the pen but no microphone. 
Today news travels at the speed of light, in every language to every 
comer of the earth. 

In those days there were no globe-encircling short waves, no high- 
power vacuum tubes, no universal receiving sets. The radiophone 
was juEit learning to talk. Tlie electron tufe had not yet revealed 
its power and its unlimited posmbilities. 

The radio of that day gave everytlilng it had to win the war. Be- 
search men and engineers rushed new devices into service to main¬ 
tain contacts with the battle fleet, with the convoys and the American 
Expeditionary Force in France. Although ships in the mid-Atlantic 
could not maintain direct contact with American and European ahorea, 
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the long waves of powerful land stations swept across the sea and 
linked America with its Allies. War bulletins moved through the air 
at the rate of 30 to 40 words a minute. Today, sliort waves and high¬ 
speed automatic machines handle news at the rate of more than 600 
words a minute. In the First World War, American newspapers had 
to wait for ships to arrive with the historic pictures of Pershing and 
the A. E. F. in France. Now radiophoto service can deliver pictures 
of Eisenhower and his forces in Italy and Mac.\rthur and his troops 
in the South Pacific a few minutes after the camera snaps them. 

Today, largely because of radio, New \ ork is the communication 
center of the world. In 1918, it was London. During the first World 
War the United States found itself at the mercy of foreign communi¬ 
cations. America learned the lesson then, that radio was the nerve 
system of war as well as of peace. Immediate steps were taken to 
i^afeguard the future, to give the United States supremacy in world¬ 
wide communications and to make sure that never again would this Re¬ 
public be dependent upon the wave lengths, cables, or wires operated 
and controlled by other nations. 

As a result of this determination, the direct radiotelegraph circuits 
of RCA now reach 51 countries in Central and South America, the 
West Indies. Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australasia. Radiophoto cir¬ 
cuits operate between New York and I»ndon, Stockholm, Berne, Mos¬ 
cow, Cairo, and Buenos Aires, while the terminal at San Francisco 
serves Honolulu and Melbourne. 

In this war, radio is everywhere—with soldier, sailor, marine, 
and airman. Modem warfare has put radio instruments into every 
bomber and fighter plane, into every mechanized unit, and into every 
ship. There were no walkie-talkies or handy-talkies in No-Man’s 
Land, at Verdun or at the Marne. The “cease firing” order signe<l 
by Foch was shouted and carried by runners along the trenches. The 
radio equipment of that day was too massive and too heavy for more 
than a limited use in airplanes. Now compact, efficient radio goes 
aloft with all planes: wave lengths are their life lints. Coordinating 
great aerial squadrons, radio guides the bombers and swarms of 
fighters over the targets, and safely back to the airports. The para¬ 
trooper leaps from the skies with a miniature radio transmitter—no 
larger than a cracker box—strapped to his belt. The artillery, 
through its radio, knows at all times what the infantry wants, when 
it wants it, and exactly where it wants it. 

These historic comparisons dramatize the great advances made by 
radio in a quarter of a century. Industrial science and private enter¬ 
prise, free and unfettered, took the war-bom electron tubes, the radio¬ 
telephone, and the short waves, and adapted them to peaceful 
pursuits. Clues to what might be accomplished in peace were, how- 
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ever, in the air during those final months of the first World War. 
When a sub-chaser da^ed out to sea from a port in Maine, its radio 
operator moved a portable phonograph near to his radiophone micro¬ 
phone to broadcast a popular wartime tune, “I May Be Gone for a 
Long, Long Time.” From the Navy station at New Brunswick, N. J., 
the ‘^Star Spangled Banner” was broadcast up and down the coast. 
These were forerunners of the day when radio music from hundreds 
of stations would encircle the globe. 

War had revealed that new instruments could be made available 
for mass communication. The time was opportune and industrial 
science was prepared to answer the challenge. Soon after the Ar¬ 
mistice, America became aflame with a new national pastime—that of 
listening-in. Tlie vast industry of broadcasting came into being. Its 
achiev'ements as a sendee to America and to all the world during the 
past quarter of a century are an epoch-making and dramatic story 
of American ingenuity and enterprise at its best. 

In no other nation has radio developed ns it has in the United 
States. Nowhere else are people better informed. Today this 
country is served by more than DOO broadcasting stations and 4 na¬ 
tional networks. ITiere are 60.000,000 receiving sets in our land. 
The owner of every set is free to listen to any wave length from any 
country. American radio dials are symbols of freedom. 

The scientists, who worked out inventions and harnessed the wave 
lengths to equip America with this unsurpassed radio system, realized 
only vaguely that their achievements might be used in a second World 
War. Theirs were the tasks of peace. They worked to make a sym¬ 
phony orchestra sound with perfection hundreds and thousands of 
miles distant from its source and enable the human voice to ring true 
on the other side of the globe. 

They extended the influence of news, education, and religion to all 
parts of the earth. They made the world an open-air theater in 
which countless millions of people could enjoy free entertainment 

Tlius. scientists made American radio the Voice of Freedom, so 
interwoven with our daily lives that we have come to think of radio 
as an achievement only of the twentieth century. It is, however, a 
child of the ages. Modem radio came into existence through a long 
process of evolution. The long corridors of time through which man 
has conducted research and experiments extend far into the past. 
They lead back to ancient Greece. There the first electric sparks, 
called electrum, kindled a new science and unleashed a new force— 
electricity. 

While the men of science were seeking to explain the mystery of 
these sparks, the philosophers of Greece forsaw that if democratic 
government were to remain effective, the range of the human voice 
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would have to be greatly extended* Aristotle argued that the best 
of states might well outgrow geographical boundaries with popula¬ 
tions reaching such size that well-ordered and efficient government 
could not function. He said that a democratic government required 
that the citizens keep in touch with one another; tliat their leaders 
know each other and that they study at first hand their common poli¬ 
tical problems and the policies necessatj to meet them* But Aristotle 
warned that it would be Impossible to accomplish this in the overgrown 
state, ^^for who could be tlie leader of the people in such n State* or 
who the town-crier, unless he have the voice of a Stentorl” It 
would seem that Aristotle even foiwast the need for television, be¬ 
cause he believed that tlie people needed to see their leaders, as well 
as hear them at long range. 

Two t housand ycal's later we iiave seen this come to pass, for science 
has provided government and its leaders with radio. The entire Na¬ 
tion has become an open forum. The leader of the modem state is 
heard at one time hy more people than Aristotle and Socrates reached 
in their life time. Electricity has made the microphone the voice of 
the Stentor; our leaders talk to tlie people, and at the same instant 
they are heard nround the world* 

We of this generation have seen men of evil intent stopped by the 
very tools of science they perverted rutldessly to extend their power. 
We have watched science halt the tyrant and dictator as the stentorion 
voice of the United Nations cried out in defense of freedom, democracy, 
and justice* 

When this war ends, we shall be on the threshold of a new era 
in radio—an era in which tnan will see, as well as hear, distant events. 
The first two decades of the century belonged to wireless telegraphy. 
The second two decades featured sound bimdcasting; the third two 
decades promise television. It is not too bold to predict that the fourth 
two decades w'ill introduce international television with pictures in 
color. 

It is even possible that in the tivo final decades, we may complete 
the centuiy with power tratismission by radio, and its use in the 
operation of vehicleSy automobiles, ships* railroads, and airplanes. 
Wlien completed, the story of these first hundred years of radio will 
make fascinating reading. Even a Jules Vemc could not tell us all 
tliat lies ahead in this magic realm of radio-electronics. 

The science of radio \s no longer confined to communications. 
Among revolutionary accomplishmenfa in other lines, wo have the 
electron microscoiie, one of the most important new scientific tools of 
the twentieth ceiuuty* Developed in EC A Laboratories;, and based 
upon television techniques, this instriunent has a high wartime prior¬ 
ity rating for use in scientific, medical, and industrial research. For 
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the first time it has made it possible for us to see and identify mole¬ 
cules, and to photograph the influenza virus. It has revealed, in in¬ 
finite detail, the true structures of libers, cry stals, and pigments. The 
submicroscopic world is now opened wide for exploration. Bacteria, 
tissues, and minute particles of matter have been brought within 
range of man’s eye, for the electron microscope, many times more 
powerful than the strongest optical microscope, permits magnifica¬ 
tions up to 100,000 diameters. A needle on such a scale of magnifica¬ 
tion would appear as huge as the Washington Monument; a blood cor¬ 
puscle as large as the wheel of an automobile and a football field 
five times the size of the United States. 

Wartime industrial research and engineering have rushed into use 
still another branch of radio—the art of utilizing high-frequency 
radio waves for heating. It violates no military secret to report that 
in this new field of radiothermics, a laminated airplane propeller can 
be processed in minutes compared with hours required by ordinary 
heat and pressure methods. In many coses where uniform heat under 
accurate control is necessary in industrial processes, radiothermics 
offers great promise in efBciency and time saving. The wide scope 
of its application ranges from case-liardening steel to dehydrating 
foods, from gluing prefabricated houses to seaming thermoplastic 
materials by means of a ‘‘radio sewing machine.” Tliese accomplish¬ 
ments are all based upon the simple fact that microwaves, in penetrat¬ 
ing an object, encounter resistance and create heat. 

Farther afield from communications, research men are exploring 
supersonic vibrations, far above the range of the human ear. The use 
of these ultrasonics in chemistry may open a field in which high- 
intensity sound accelerates chemical reactions. Experiments also 
indicate important possibilities in many other fields including under¬ 
water conmiunication, emulsification of liquids, and precipitation of 
dust from the air. 

We attribute all these lines of progress to the science of electronics. 
The heart of that science is the radio tube. Millions and millions of 
radio-electron tubes are on duty aroimd the world. They are being 
manufactured in the United States at the rate of 400,000 a day. The 
communities in which they are made are on the front line of pro¬ 
duction. The great importance of each radio tube that moves off the 
production lines can only be envisaged by considering the many func¬ 
tions it performs in helping to win the war. The delicate finger of 
the worker who makes the tubes has a task as vital as the finger of a 
soldier on the trigger of a rifle. 

Likewise, radio-electron tubes are as important in peace as in war. 
They are the master kejrs to revolutionary advances in radia They 
have registered the sound of footprints in the past; they are the 
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pulse of the present and the “eye” of television that sees far into the 
future. 

The day may come when every person will have his own little radio 
station tucked away in his pocket, to hear and to communicate with 
his home or his office as he walks or rides along the street. 

We have much to learn about tlie microwaves, in which is wrapped 
up this new world of individualized radio. Tiny electron tubes may 
make it possible to design radio receivers and transmitters no larger 
tlian a fountain pen, a cigarette case, a billfold, or a lady’s powder 
box. Some day people may carry television screens on their wrists 
as they now carry watches. As the useful spectrum of radio ap¬ 
proaches the frontiers of light, the apparatus will become simpler 
and more compact. 

Today science is leading us out of a world in which radio has been 
blind. Tomorrow wo shall have radio sight. By this I do not mean 
that we shall look only at pictures in motion that travel through the 
air. Radiovision will have many uses. It will sen’e wherever sight 
is needed. For instance, it will be used to prevent collisions on high¬ 
ways and railroads, on sea lanes and on the airways of the world. 
Radio will be the new eye of transportation and commerce. Appli¬ 
cations of radio optics are unlimited. With radio ear and eye to 
guide them, the great stmtoliners will be superhuman in their in¬ 
stincts of hearing and seeing as they speed through space with 
passengers and freight. Radio, which made the world a whispering 
gallery, will turn it into a world of mirrors. 

Radio’s great rcsponsibilties do not stop there. A formidable task 
lies ahead for communications in the restoration of peace, in the re¬ 
construction of the world, in the reestablishment of international 
trade. 

If American industrial science is to play its destined role in the re¬ 
construction period, government should not unduly restrict private 
enterprise or enter into competition with industry. On the other 
hand, it is of no avail for industry merely to point to the dangers of 
governmental restraints. Industry must pve evidence of leadership 
by presenting practical alternatives. 

The day of pioneering in America has not ended. Trail blazing 
now calls for joint effort by government, labor, and industry. Their 
authority, experience, and vision must fuse harmoniously to achieve 
success. The same spirit of give-and-take must prevail in industrial 
statesmanship as in national and international statesmanship. There 
must be but one goal—the welfare of the people and the Nation. 

Industrial statesmanship can accomplish more than political states¬ 
manship in solving the postwar problems of employment, mass pro¬ 
duction, prosperity, and the continued uplift of the American standard 
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of living. Industry can be the great motive power in the solution of 
these problems. The future of every American home and family 
depend upon it. Therefore, it is imperative that after victory is 
achieved on the battlefields, American industry devote the same all* 
out efforts to the peace that it devoted to the war. There can be no 
let-down. The problems of peace will be of great magnitude. After 
the devastation of war, mankind will be called upon to win the peace 
and to make that peace secure with happiness for all people. If in¬ 
dustrial statesmanship fails in this great opportunity, then the ap¬ 
proach to the postwar problems necessarily will be political instead 
of economic. 

America's cultivation of science has proved the Nation’s salvation 
in modern warfare. It must not be otherwise in peace. Pioneering 
and research create wealth and employment. 

In considering opportunities for employment after the war we must 
lift our sights to the skies. Man. long confined in his activities to 
the surface of the earth and bencatli the ground, now finds that the 
air is a new dimension, offering new adventures and pioneering by 
a new generation. The air is a universal chemical and physical lab¬ 
oratory in which essential elements for life on earth are created. 
Nature herself makes unlimited use of celestial space for trans¬ 
mission of light and heat from the sun. Only in recent years has 
man learned to use the air. Only now is he beginning to discover 
its tremendous potentialities. Literally out of thin air, chemists are 
creating new products, physicists are building new .services, while 
man is talking on unseen waves and flying on invisible beams. 

On the surface of the earth, ships and railroads, automobiles and 
industrial machines have created millions of jobs. Underground 
coal, oil, and minerals provide employment for other millions. Above 
the earth aviation and radio, electronics and television can open the 
way for new opportunities in re-employment of war workers and for 
tlie millions of men and women who will return from service. 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 jobs which did not exist in 1940 must 
be found to solve the postwar problem of employment. One great 
hope in helping to meet this unprecedented challenge will be found in 
the fertile and unexplored frontiers of space. Science, offering new 
incentives, is beckoning capital to venture into the open skies. We 
are challenged to look upward to our future. 

Horace Greeley, if here today, might say, “Go up, young man, go 
up and grow up in space.” There, lies the unfathomed “West” of this 
century, with no last frontier; there, lies a vast wilderness rich in 
resources, opportunities, and adventure. Tlie “Forty-niners” of the 
present decade will be prospectors in research. They will travel 
through the air to stake their claims to fame, fortune, and freedom. 
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To assure the full attainment of these results, pHvnte industry and 
the Government must play their parts with the utmost honesty of 
purpose, encouraglrtg individual and collective Initiative. The na¬ 
tional growtli of the United States and its contributions through 
reseai'di and invention^ are historic proof that traditional American 
cooperation between industry and govorument promotes the best 
public interest. 

The rolo of governnicnt in its relationship to labor and industry 
should be that of an umpire. A wise government docs not seek to 
favor either management or labor. It must be impartial, not partisan. 

^Vlicn the war ends^ and we enter the immediate period of transi¬ 
tion, the Government in fairness to both labor and industry must 
readjust its rigid wartime controls. The emergency regulations nec¬ 
essary in wartime, but not necessary in peacetime, should be reduced 
as speedily as pmeticable, Eiliniination of wartime restrictions will 
enable manufacturers to produce and supply the goods needed by the 
Kation, to maintuin employment, and to adapt new developments In 
Industrial science for the beneht of all people. 

^Vmerica murt b© practical. Science and industty must have 
American independence if they are to succeed in the gigantic tusk of 
reconversion, re-employmentj and world rehabilitation. 

Never again can the United States be isolated and secure within 
its OWL shores. In the fact that no spot on the globe is farther than 
60 houi's’ ilying time from auy local airport, is seen the truth that 
nationa must live together as good neighbors. Shriveled by radio 
and aviation, die new world is a single neighborhood. That is not a 
theoretical concept. It is a fact. 

Today man can travel by train from Chicago to New York in 17 
hours; ho can fly in 5 hours. He saves 12 hours, but it is of no avail 
if he docs not use that time constructively. If people achieve more 
leisure, what are they to do with the newly found hours of freedom f 
Thia is one of the paramount problems that faces the postwar world, 
Hccreation and entertainment are vitid to a liappy life. But to be 
content man must aho work. Mere idleness does not produce hap¬ 
piness or progress. Life Is measured by time; it is too fleeting and 
precious to waste. 

Entertainment can as refreshing os sleep. The brain to gain 
ucw ideas and to think clearly also niust have diversion. In leisure 
some of the greatest dreams of all time have been bom and have 
grown into revoliitionaiy ideas and inventions. The complete con¬ 
ception of the telegraph flashed into the mind of Morse while on an 
ocean voyage. The idea of ivirclesis fl.ashed into Mureoni^s mind 
while vacationing in tlie .\lpa. Great ideas in stdence, art, and litera¬ 
ture seldom come directly to the workbench; they lire released at 
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unsuspecting moments when the subconscious mind has opportimitj 
to come into its own. 

In broadcasting we have an outstanding example of an art that is 
measured bj time nnd linked with opportunity. The listener may 
use the hours to good advantage, or he may waste tliem. It is the 
use to which he puts his radio set and his freedom in selection of pro¬ 
grams tJiat reveals the inherent value of broadcasting. The program 
is the essence. If it brings laughter, if it stimulates thinking, or rests 
the tired mind, or keeps the listener informed and in touch with 
his fellowmcn, tlien ra^o is an antidote for idleness end loneliness. 

Science is a mighty ally of freedom—its advance has brought much 
releiLse from drudgery and from want. However, we must progress 
still further. For better machines are not all that is needed to makfi 
a better life. We shall have a better world only to the extent that our 
social thinking and our social progress keep pace with the advance 
of physical science. 

Wa arc approaching the days in this struggle when tlve basic chal¬ 
lenge of the postwar years will become sharper and clearer. It is a 
challenge that will ring out to people in all walks of life, to brains 
and initiative, to cooperation of government and industry, to labor 
and management, to religion and education. The answer will be 
found in the minds and hearts of men and women intent upon preserv¬ 
ing civilization and a world at peace. 

In tills month of Tliankagiving, let us be thankful that America and 
her Allies have the strength and detennination to hold high the eternal 
torch of freedom. May the victory be a victory of lasting peace, so 
that out of the bombed and shell-tom earth will come a happier to¬ 
morrow for all mankind. 


THE NEW inCBOSCOPES* 
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It is, to speak conservatively, of extreme interest to review the 
recent progress made by the scientist in his endeavor to penetrato thei 
unseen world of the minute and disease-causing organisms, in particu¬ 
lar a world of viruses — suspected, yet lying just beyond the scope of 
human vision and the power of the micr09coi>e to reveal; for tlie lab¬ 
oratory research worker, die doctor, the technician long have been 
familiar with the effects of tliese unseen enemies they have been called 
upon to treat and to cope with in man, animal, and plant, and while 
their knowledge of the infinitesimal has been growing steadily, they 
were, until very recently, unable to make the slight step “beyond” 
which would enable them to ‘‘see.”' But today, science is exploring— 
looking for tlie fitBt time upon totally new worlds through the eyes of 
totally new types of microscopes, microscopes new in principle of 
construction and in principle of illumination. 

THE ELECTBON MlCSOSCOPE 

One of those new instruments, the electron microscope, has received 
considerable attention and is now being used eatenaively in both in¬ 
dustrial and medical research. Based on the principles of geometric 
electron optica, this microscope utilbea electrons as a source of illumi¬ 
nation instead of the light source of the ordinary light microscope. 

Electrons, practically speaking, are the smallest, lightest particles of 
matter and electricity. like light, they behave like corpuscles guided 
by waves. Unlike light, however, they travel In a straight line in a 
vacuum where, subject to the action of electric and magnetic fields, 
their behavior coincides with the laws and principles set down by Sir 
William Hamilton who, more tlian a century ago, demonstrated the 
existence of a close analogy between the path of a light ray through 
refracting media and that of a particle through conservative fields of 
force. 

Wo know that these negatively charged particles, the olectronB, re¬ 
volving about in their various orbits in the atom, servo to maintain the 
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balance of the atom while the nucleiis exerts the ‘^positive” force which 
holds it together{ and we also know that when this balance la upset^ 
due to gam or loss of electrons, we tliink of the atom as ‘‘eharged,” 
since it is this circumstance wluch causes the tiny particle to attract or 
repel other electrons according to the at at a of its imbalance^ Atid 
science has succeeded in unbalancing the atoms to such an appreciable 
extent that the negative electricity may be withdrawn and harnessed 
for use in such instruinents aa the electron microsoopea. 

The fact has long been established that atoms are in a constant 
state of Tibration in a heated body and that the greater the heat of the 
body, tlie greater the agitation of the atoms. According to the electron 
theory of metals, electrons circulate about a thrce-dunensional network, 
or luttice, of positive ions, some of tlie electrons being comparatively 
free, that is to say, the attractions of the ions are practically canceled 
by tlie repulsions of the other electrons. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that the snine electrons consistently remain fi’Cc* They may 
be controDed by the ions eventtialiy, but regardless of this, there is 
always a fixed number of them that are free» Tiloreover, there is a 
critical value of speed above which the electrons are able to rise in 
metals and thus escape from their restraining positive charges, though 
St ordinary temperatures the proportion of them moving rapidly 
enough to do this is relatively smalL However, as the heat applied 
to the metal is increaaed, not only is the thermal agitation of the 
electrons increased also, hut the proportion among them possessing 
sufUciently high sjieeds to enable them to leave the metals 

Tims is heat applied to tJic electron source of the electron micro¬ 
scope which, in the case of most instruments of this kind, is a tungsten 
filament surrounded by a guard cylinder* After leaving the filament, 
or cathode, the electrons enter an electric field wherein are large 
accumulations of charge which sen'C to speed up steadily the motion 
of these freely moving particles. Since the electrons travel in vacua, 
none of the kinetic energy* gained in crossing the field Is lost, the total 
kinetic energy, or energy of motion, gained in passing through this 
region being proportional to the voltage applied. We may deduce, 
therefore, that since Increase of charge in an electric field means a 
proportional increase of kinetic energy of these electrons, the higher 
the voltage applied, the greater the speed of the electrons—all of 
which has been calculated mathematically and confirmed exjieri- 
mentally. 

After traver?iing the electric field and passing through the anode, 
the electrons are concentrated on the specimen under exAmination by 
the first of three magnetic fields whkh are created by currents flowing 
through coils enclosed in soft iron shields, molded so as to concentrate 
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thetDdgnetie&eldEODAshorteectionof the microscope’s mis. Whereas 
in the ordinary Ught nticroscope glass lenses serve as the refractive 
media tlirotigh wliich light rays are deflected^ in the electron micrDseope 
it is these magnetic fields of rotational symmetry which are the refrac¬ 
tive media and serve as the “lenses’* which deflect the beams of 
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electrons. The first of these, the condenser lens ceU, corresponding to 
the snbstage condenser of the ordinary light microscope, concentrates 
the beam of electrons upon the specimen. The convergence of the 
beam fall Log on the specimen is controlled by varying the current 
tlirough tliis condenser lens. Now, having passed through the speci¬ 
men, the objective coil, similar in effect to the objective lens, focuses 
the electrons, and an intermediate Image enlarged about 100 diuneters 
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is formed. Finally, the projection ooD, corresponding to the projec- 
lion lens or ocular, produces a fnrtlier magnified image on a large 
fluorescent screen. In some of the electron microscopes, there is a 
periscope-like attachment by means of which it is possible to locate 
and adjust for study the most interesting portion of the specimen, or 
that which it is desired should be examined, before the projection lens 
coil forms the final magnified image upon the screen, since it is some¬ 
times difficult to accomplish this at high magnification. Also, if it 
is desired tlmt a photographic record be made, the screen can be 
removed and a photographic plate substituted. 

The specimen itself is supported on a thin nitroceUnlofie membrane 
less tlian one-millionth of an inch tliick, nnd clamped in the tip of a 
cartridge which is inserted between the pole pieces of the objective coU. 
The membrane is suspended aci'oss the opening of a fmc-mesh screen, 
and a plate, serving as the movable stage, supports the cartridge. The 
image is projected onto the screen according to the density and atomic 
weight of the specimen. In other words, whereas in the ordinary light 
microscope the image is seen because of refraction of the specimen or 
diflerences in absorption, in the electron microscope the image is seen 
through Bcaltering of the electrons, and since electrons travel in a 
straight line in a vacuum, it stands to reason that even a fairly thin 
specimen will prove sufficient to deflect such particles. Electrons 
which strike a thick or solid portion of the specimen will, of course, 
not continue on in a straight line to tlie screen but will be either com¬ 
pletely absorbed by the specimen or scattered too far out of the beam, 
thus failing to enter the narrow aperture of the objective, so that that 
portion of tlie screen corresponding to the thick portion of the specimen 
will remain dark. However, those electrons which are able to escape 
complete absorption or too great defiection, because tliey do not happen 
to come in contact with too solid a portion of the specimen and either 
pass along on all sides of it or penetrate the tlunnet portions where it 
is possible they may encounter only a single heavy nucleus for consider¬ 
able scattering (tlie angle of deflection being proportional to the 
square root of the thickness), continue on to the screen where tliey im¬ 
pinge and cause the chemically treated screen to fluoresce, thus provid¬ 
ing a study in light and shadow. If the atoms of a particular sub¬ 
stance are heavy, they will also deflect more electrons than if they were 
light. It may be readily seen, therefore, that the thinner the specimen 
and its mounting, or the greater the variations in density of the speci¬ 
men, the more iriternal structure and detail which may be seen, since 
too great density tends to absorb or interrupt the straight-line progress 
of too many of the electrons;. 

Focusing of the image is accompHslied by varying the strength 
of the fields and thereby altering the focal length of the “lens*’ coils at 
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will, so that the need of changing the specimeii’a position in teiation 
to a dxed optical system, as would be the case with an ordinary light 
microscope, is ai’oided Tims, mngnificatiou in an electron micro- 
scope can be continuously varied* 

Some specimens may be mounted directly on the hne-mesh screen 
while others may be embedded in collodion, sealed between films of 
collodion, or suspended in a gelatin hbn^ Itself supported on collodion 
him. The supporting films beside being very thin must be homo- 
geneons lest an artifact be created. For tlte most part, no staining 
of bacteriological specimens is done since usually they exliibit suffi* 
ciently high contrast in density to reveal readily fiagella and other de¬ 
tail without any preparation except that of suspending the specimen in 
distilled water or other liquid and allowing u drop of the suspension 
to dry on the film surface, which method is also utilized for specimens 
of colloidal particles, pigments, and other chemical prepara I loivs. At 
times, however, as Dr* Lt Clarion, of Stanford University, has men¬ 
tioned in his article on the electron microscope (written for The Jour¬ 
nal of Bacteriology, March 1041, when he was associated with the 
R, C* A. Research Laboratories), virus particles may show decided low 
contrast. One method winch Dr. Marton mentioned for overcoming 
this is to obtain a number of electron micrographs at various focuses 
and aimply select the best one for study. Or the virus may be per¬ 
mitted to absorb colloidal gold which would result in an image of high 
contrast. Dr, ilarton points out that there may be future need for a 
staining in, density and that already osmic acid has been tried and used 
for this purpose. 

Irt this microscope, voltages of between 30,000 and 60,000 are used. 
It has been previously stated that the higher the voltage, the greater 
the speed of the electrons. This might now be augmented to read, 
the higher the voltage, the greater the speed of electrons; hence, the 
shorter the wave length. An c.vplanation of this may be approached 
through a brief discussion of short-wave diffraction as considered by 
Dr. Karl K. Darrow, of Bell Laboratories, in his book, ^*1110 Renais¬ 
sance of Physics.” In order to obtain convenient angles of refraction 
with the ordinary difFraction grating, it is necessaiy that the wave 
lengths of light be smaller, but not many times smaller, than the spac¬ 
ing between the wires or grooves. Naturally, a limit of measurement 
is reached in the region of ultraviolet liglit since it is impossible to 
lessen further the spacing of these gratings. However, this limitation 
was overcome when von Laue conceived the idea of substituting a 
crystal for an artificial grating since the atoms in a cry'stal are a 
thousand times more closely set together than arc the wires or grooves 
of a grating and are arranged in precise regular order or “lattices,” 
and, like gratings, are unable to diffract waves which are longer than 
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tho spacings betwMn thitir atomiii. Von Laue suggested that if a beam 
of light were directed across a crystal and made to strike a photo^ 
graphic plate, there would appear a spray of narrow rays each com¬ 
posed of a single wave train instead of the broad fanlike arrange¬ 
ment of the gratingf and a pattern of starlike spots where the rays 
come in contact with the plate instead of the dark irregular blot 
when a grating is used* Of course^ the rays arc disposed Recording 
to the spacinga of the atoms in the lattice and according to the char¬ 
acter of the lattice* Von I^ue confirmed this idea for waves short 
enough to he so dilTracted and then advanced the theory that this 
principle might hold true for X-rays as ivelL which theory was almost 
immediately confirmed by Friedrich and Knipping. Shortly after 
Schroedinger began to develop De BmgLie’s w ave theory of electrons, 
Elsasser conceived the idea that possibly these tiny particles might 
also be diffracted by crystals, and Doctors Davisson and Germer, of the 
Bell Telephone Eesearch Laboratories, using as part of their appara¬ 
tus an electron gun, set out to test and to prove this theory. Due to 
their experiments and those of 0* P* Thomson, it was established 
beyond a doubt tliat electron beams are diffracted just as are X-ray 
beams* However, it was also demonstrated in the course of these ei- 
periments that electrons of slow speeds and feeble kinetic energies are 
unable to penetrate the crystals. It was Thomson who utilized faster 
electrons and demonstrated that not only are electrons diffracted like 
X-rays, but like X-rays also they make an imprint upon a photographic 
plate at Increased speeds* Tliese three men, together wdth others, then 
measured tlie wave lengths which they compared with the momenta 
of these electrons by their diffraction* To these experiments and 
measurements were then applied the following rules of correlation! 
''Energy (£*) is proportional to frequency (ij), and momentum (p) is 
inversely proportional to wavelength (lambda), the same constant (A) 
appearing in both relations* (Frequency is interpreted as the velocity 
(7) of the waves divided by their wavelength*)” The«c rules can be 
applied mathematically to the electron microscope to iiluatrate better 
the principles of its operation* In making use of the first rule, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to subijtitute ‘^voltage" for ”frequency,’^ and in eo 
doing, therefore, the rules of correlation explain the increase of energy 
in relation to the increase of voltage as well as the increa*sB of speed of 
electrons in relation to the decrease or shortening of wave length when 
wc say the higher the voltage, the greater the speed i hence, the shorter 
the wave length of electrons. It is interesting to note in passing thnt 
a ISO-volt electron has n vrave length of one Anpstmm unit, this being 
more than Itb* times smaller than tlie wave length of visible or 
ultraviolet light. 

Because the wave lengths utilized in an electron microscope are so 
much shorter than those employed in an ordinary IJglit microscope, 
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it is possible to obtain greatly increased resolution and magnification- 
As a matter of fact, resolution up to 20,000 or 2,1,000 diameters may be 
realized, and increased magnifications bejond this point up to 100,000, 
even 200,000 diameters, can be obtained, such magnifications, however, 
constituting enlargement of the image- (Definitions of “resolution” 
and “magnification” discu^ed under “The Ordinary Microscojue.”) 
This high magnification is greatly dei^irable since otlierwjse the eye 
lYould be unable to distinguish the fine detail of internal structure at 
II resolution of the order of 25,000* -As a result of tliis increase m reso- 
lotion and magnification over that of the ordinary light microscope 
which 19 between l,CO0 and 2,500 diameters and in tlie ultramicroscope 
between 2;f500 and 5,000 diametere, many surface cells and much intri¬ 
cate internal structure hitherto unsuspected* or at undetected by 
ordinary microscopes, have been revealed. To cite a few esamples: 

Tlie streptococcal cells appear, not as mdividual cells, tltat is, sepa¬ 
rate and apart from one another, but os chainlike groups, the cells m 
each chain being bound together apparently by the strong rigid mem¬ 
brane or outer cellular wall which extends over a number of these cells 
and which is so plainly evident under the electcon microscope. Sub¬ 
jected to sonic vibration, these cells suffer a loss of protoplasmic mate¬ 
rial from their interior, causing them to become mere “ghost” cells, 
which makes tlicm more transparent to electron beams. That there 
exists considerable difference between the surface structure and in¬ 
ternal competition of these cells has also been determined and 
demonstrated. 

Using the electron microscope, Dr. Hariy E- Morton, of the depart¬ 
ment of bacteriology of tlie University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School, and Dr* Thomas F* Anderson, of R- C. A. Research Ljibora- 
torieg were able to demonstrate that in at least one iuHtance where 
chemical reaction is induced by bacteria this reaction takes place 
“inside” the cells. The fact Chat diphtheria bacilli reduce potassium 
tellurito to metallic tellurium has been known for some time* bu( 
whether this reaction occurred inside the cell or on the cell surface 
or both had never been definitely shown until the electron microscope^ 
was made available. Then, obtaining unstained preparations of 
Otfryneh^cterium dip^tkerim grown on blood infusion agar, Drs. 
Morton and jVnderson demonstrated that the typical polar granules 
appear as dense spherical masses, or possibly plates, of a very black 
color and that in unstained preparaitions of this some 
diphlheHar grown on potassium tellurite chocolate agar, not only the 
polar granules are in evidence hot also the tiny needleliko crystals 
inside tile cell which disrtpisear along with the black color of the cell 
masses when a drop of bromine water is added to 1 cc- of a suspension 
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of die cells on potassium tellurite chocolate agar* From this the 
experimenters were able to deduce that telliirimn metal occurs in the 
form of needles and is tlie cause of the black color, and that this reaC’ 
tion occurs wit hin the cells since the crystals haye never been observed 
to lie totnlly outside the cell wall, although nt times tliere is some 
distortion of the wall. 

The electron microscope also affords such study and observation 
os that carried out by Dr* W* M. Stanley, of the KockefeUer Inslituto 
of Medical Kesearch, and Dr. Thomas F. Anderson in their recent 
investigation of plant viruses. By means of electron micrographs, 
they were able to judge the exact manner and extent of attack made 
on the tobacco mosaic virus by the protein antibodies in the blood 
stream of rabbits in which an artiBcial immunity to the virus had been 
prcduccd* 

Structures like thnt of the spirochete of WeiPs disease, typhoid 
flagella* unusual internal structure of pertussis organisms, tuberde 
bacilli, the isolation and recognition of the influenjsa vims, the spores 
of trychophyton mentagrophytes, Spirifchaeta paUida with its accom¬ 
panying flagellar appendages, and colloidal particles are but a few 
of the interesting revelations of the electron microscope for medical 
science. Industrial science, too, has found this new research tool of 
groat value in the study of metals, alloys, and plastics, as well as in 
the study of size, shape, and distribution of particles in chemical com- 
l>ounds and elements. 

The electron microscope herein described is that manufactured by 
the Radio Corporation of America. There are, of cour^, variations 
in construction of tho different instruments of this kind but all typ^ 
are built along similar lines and upon the same general principles. 
In the electron microscope tliere is some aberrotion plus the additional 
disadvantages of having tlie specimen in a vacuum, not to mention the 
probable protoplasmic changes induced by the terrific bombardment 
of electrons, and finally, whnt is perhaps the greatest disadvantage 
insofar as medical science is concerned—that of being unable to view 
living organisms. Sfevcrthelcss, the disadvantages of the microscope 
are far overshadowed by its increased resolving and magnification 
powers which have combined to make it an invaluable research tool, 

IIESOLDTION AND MAGNlFlCATIOy OF ORDINART MlCBOSCOPH 

We have stated that the resolving power of the ordinary light 
microscope is restricted to between 1,600 and 2,500 diameters and 
that of the ordinary ultra microscope to between 2,500 and 5,000 
diameters, resolu(.ton in any microscope being the ability of the in¬ 
strument to reveal the most minute of component parts of a specimen 
fiO that each may be seen as a distinct and separate image. For iU” 
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fitance, let us suppose an object cjcamined through which run two 
verj fine parallel lines closely set together* If the two lines are visiblo 
under the microscope and are revealed as two separate images, then, 
appiirentl}*, no Umit of resolution has been reached; but if the two 
lines are merged or revealed as only one, and upon further magnifica¬ 
tion the image merely becomes enlarged without separation of the 
lines, then a limit of resolution apparently has been reached and ad¬ 
ditional magnification would cnnstitute only enlargement. Assum¬ 
ing now that the object is u point object in which case the images of 
the points would be difiractlon disks, the disks should likewise be 
sufficiently resolved so that each may be distinguished a single 
image. If, when tlicse disks are seen to overlap, additional mcignihca- 
tion fails to extend the distance between them, their size simply in¬ 
creasing in propO'rtion to the increase of magnification, or, if they are 
all but completely merged and the image becomes Just a spurious disk 
of light, it is evident that a definite limit of resolution has been at¬ 
tained and that further magnification would he useless* Resolution, 
in a broad sense, then, is the ability of the microscope to bring out or 
reveal internal structure and detail of a specimenL, the shortest dis¬ 
tance it is possible to separate two component parts, according to 
Abbe, being not les than the wave length of light by which the 
specimen is illuminated divided by the numerical aperture of the 
objective lens plus the numerical aperture of the condenser lens, or 
about one-third the wave length of light utilized. 

The several factors which are generally acknowledged to be re¬ 
sponsible for the limitation of resolving power are interrelated* Now 
when light passes from one medium into anotlier of difTcrent density— 
in the instance which we are considering tlmt of light refracted by the 
specimen and passing from air into glass—the light rays are deviated 
from their straight-line course; that is to say, when tliey come to 
within a very short distance of this denser medium, they are acted upon 
by a very powerful force in such a maimer that they eiecutci a sliortT 
rapidly curving motion, or an angle, and ara pulled into the medium of 
greater density. When tlie rays of light undergo such a force, the 
momentum of the corpuscles is increased and tlie speed of the waves 
decreased, resulting, of course, in a shortening of tlie w'ave lengths. 
Here, again, we may make use of the second of the rules of correlation— 
‘‘Momentum (of corpuscles) varies inversely as wavelength (of 
waves).Once well Ixiside the new medium, however, the Hglit rays 
straighten themselves out again {unless the medium is so constructed 
that it {lofisesscs gradation of density, in which case tliey follow a curved 
path). They do tliis in spite of the fact that the same farces are still 
acting upon them, although now tliese forces issue from alt sides of 
them and so cancel each other out, the momentum of the photons or 
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light corpuscles continuing to increase while the speed of the waves is 
proportionately retarded. If the light b refracted nonnally to the 
surface, however, it does not bend, hut tends to cau^ e shortening of 
tiifi optical patii although the wave length is shortened regardless^ It 
is only when it is refracted obliquely to the surface that the light is 
l>ent, the greater the obliquity of the incident ray and the denser 
the medium, the greater the bending of the angle of the cone of light 
and the shorter the wave length. It might therefore seem deairiible to 
obtain as great an angle of refraction as possible. However, shorten¬ 
ing of the wave lengtli is not in eaact proportion to the amount of 
bending except in the cose of the diffraclion grating* And regardless 
of how great a change there is In its angle, the numerical aperture of 
the light, or angular aperture as it is more properly called, remains 
constant. 

In order, then, that tlie cone of light be large enough to supply the 
upeilure of die objective with snfiicient light to produce an accurate, 
bright, and enlargetl image of the specimen, it is first necessary that 
the specimen he refracting or emitting light of an adequate quantity, 
since both mugnificutiod and I'esolution are largely dependent upon the 
aJiiount of light which the objective utilizes and receives into the tube 
of I he ruicroHcope and since such light as the objective does receive 
should bo only that emitted by the specimen. It is obvious, therefore, 
Ihnt it is of primary importance for the specimen itself to bo amply 
illuminated. This would seem to depend entirely on the actual light 
source, yet no matter how powerful a light source is employed, it is of 
little avail unless the condenser is of suiticient quality and aperturo 
dimensions to accommodate the Light which it receives from the source. 
If, for Inwtance, the numerical aperture of the objective is 1.25, the 
width of the cone of light emanating from the specimen should com¬ 
pletely fill this aperture in order for tlie fullest powers of the micro¬ 
scope to be realized, Now^, aince the condenser supplies the light to the 
specimen, it stands to reason that it, also, sliould have a numerical 
aperture of at least 1.25. However, if the condenser and apecimen 
slide are separated by air, the condenser can provide light of only 
1.00 X. A. to the specimen since, according to a law of optics, no aper- 
ture greater than 1*00 N. A. (tliis being the refractive inde*A of air), 
can pass from a denser medium into air* To remedy tliis situation, 
an immersion fluid is placed between the top of the condenser and the 
lower side of the specimen slide as well as between the specimen and 
the objective lens. 

Since no optical medinm has an index of refraction greater than 
3 and no immersion fluid an index of refraction greater than 1*7, to 
increase resolving power further, then, might it not be feasible to 
widen the apertures of the objective and condenser lenses, thus afford- 
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in^addUional illumination for utilization by both specimen and objec¬ 
tive? This idea Tvould bo entirely practical except for the fact that 
such enlargement of the lenses would increase aberration, both spher¬ 
ical and chromatiCj and apparently present-day lenses are now as highly 
corrected as it is possible for human ingenuity and skillful workman¬ 
ship to make them. Spherical aberration, caused by the paraxial rays 
coming to a focus at the center of the lens i:>efore those rays neiir the 
principal axis, is corrected by using concave and convex lenses of 
difTcrent material and, consequently, of different refractive index. In 
this manner spherical aberration of a convex lens, for instance, cun be 
overcome, without its converging action being altered, by adding to 
the optical system a concave lens in which there is an cquni and oppo¬ 
site aherrfition. Chromatic aberration, occurring when more than 
one wave length of light is used to illuminate the specimen, is due to the 
fact, that the shortest waves of the spectrum are refracted most and 
the longest waves least, thus causing the blue-violet waves to come to 
a focus ahead of the red waves and resulting in a series of colored foci 
all along the axis. Now alnce, as we have said, the shortening of the 
different groups of wave lengths is not in exact proportion to their 
bonding and since this circumstance varies according to the sulistance 
the light rays pass through, it is possible to combine lenses or lens 
systems in such a way that white light may be obtained. For instance, 
a smal] concave flint-glass prism produces the some amoimt of dis¬ 
persion HS a large convex crown-glass prism. Tlius, if these two prisms 
are placed with their edges opposite, the crown glass will bring together 
the spectrum produced by the flint glass and white light will be the 
result. However, the rays of white light will not extend parallel with 
the original direction but will bend toward tlie base of the crown glass 
since the mean refraction of the crown gloss is greater than that of the 
flint gless^ Achromatic objectives, corrected spherically for one color, 
chromatically for two; seminpochromatic objectives, possessing moder¬ 
ate refractive indices and very small dispersion, in which a lens of 
fluorite is substituted for one of the glass lenses- apochromatic obj«- 
tives, corrected spherically for two colors, chromatically fortlu*ec; and 
also certain monochromatic lenses for use with light of one wave 
length only are available for ovetxroming, at least in part, one of the 
conditions which tends to interfere with better resolution. Con¬ 
densers, also, can be corrected for both spherical and chromatic aber¬ 
ration and must be achromatic-aplanatic if the light which enters the 
objective is to come only from the specimen, for condensers with spher¬ 
ical and chromatic aberration are unable to direct their entire cone of 
light upon the specimen, 

Li addition to being as liighly corrected as possible and possessing a 
largo numerical aperture, an objective should also be capable of ade* 
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quatelj magnifying the image, being aided in this by the ocular which 
al^io seires at times to compensate for the defects in chromatic magnifi¬ 
cation which cannot he managed conveniently by high-power objec¬ 
tives, the magnification of the final image being the product of the 
magnification of the objective multiplied by the magnification of the 
oculctr. An omplifier is sometimes inserted between the objective and 
ocular which causes the rays of light from the objective to diverge to 
fl greater extent, thus doubling the size of the image. Magnification 
may also be improved by increasing the tube length, by increasing the 
distance from which the image is projected, and by altering the posi¬ 
tions of the various lenses in an adjustable objective. In general, the 
greater the magnification, die smaller w’ill be tlie specimen field, but, 
as has been stressed, high powers of magnification should always be 
accompanied by equally high powers of resolution^ 

As we have seen, resolution in the ordinary light microscope is 
definitely restricted by a number of interrelated elements^ Even when 
monochromatic light is employed, there is always present some spheri¬ 
cal aberration with which to contend. True, better visibility of speci¬ 
mens is provided by dark-field microscopy in which the specimen is 
idewed by tlie iiigh contrast of its owti scattered or reflected light 
against a dark field, although in this type of illumination objects in 
tliB field must be well separated^ Much fine detail end brilliant color 
of specimens can be observed by means of the polarization of light* 
Further, it is possible to illuminate the specimen with shorter and 
shorter wave lengtlis of light, the shorter the wave length of light used, 
the more of tlio fine detail of the specimen which can be seen, but a 
limit is reached here, also, for ordinary gloss lenses are not transparent 
to ultraviolet rays. However, in the ultraviolet microscope, having a 
resolution twice that of the instruments using ^‘visible light,*’ the con¬ 
denser, ob}E!ctive, and ocular are all made of quartz and, by substituting 
the photographic plate for direct obson^atioii, many excellent micro¬ 
graphs of numerous varieties of organisms and cellular structures can 
be made. But when viewed directly, nothing of the nature or struc¬ 
ture of the specimen can be ascertained; only the light scattered by the 
specimen is distinguishable, the size of the specimen being roughly 
estimated by the amount of light refracted, 

These seemingly unaurmountable obstacles of the ordinary micro* 
scopes would appear to indicate that Abbe’s law and the contention of 
physicists that “any object which ia smaller than one-half the wave 
length of light by which It is illuminated cannot be seen in its true form 
or detail*’ are destmed to remain undefied. 

REDUCTION TN THEORETICAL rjHIT OF RESOLTJTIOy DEldONSmATED 

But Dr. Francis F. Lucas, of the Bell Telephone Research Labora¬ 
tories, and Drs. Louie Caryl Graton and E. C. Dane, Jr., of the depart- 
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ment of gwlogy, Harvard Umversity, Lave very convincingly demon¬ 
strated a reduction in these theoretical limits of resolution and viability 
with their instruments, designed for use in Uia visible light region of 
the spectrum. 

The Graton-Dnn© microscope is mounted on a iJ.(30-kg, steel founda¬ 
tion bed which, in turn, is supported by six nibber-in-sbecr marine- 
engine mountings—this for tW purposa of eliminating all vibration 
and insuring stability of parts, two factors upon which both men liave 
laid great stress^ Any type source, such as tlie carbon arc, metallic arc, 
incandescent filament, Point-O-Lite, mercury vapor, or any of the 
special forms of monocliromatora, can be used for illiimimting the 
specimen vrith direct and dark-field transmitted, veitical and oblique 
reflected, or polarbed light. The image beam itself follows a straight- 
line path in passing from the objective, the objective ranging anywhere 
from the shortest to the greatest in working distance, through the tube 
to the ocular, as few lenses as possible being placed in its way. The 
spiral-cut rack and pinion which moves the stage and substago assem¬ 
bly in longitudinal tracks or guides can be opei'ated by hand or by an 
electric motor and is independent of the fine adjustment, also motor- 
driven, vi'hich moves only the objective and the carriage carrying the 
objective. Wliercas manual operation of the fine adjustment which is 
100 times moi^ sensitive than that of the ordinary instruments neces¬ 
sitates 500 turns of the knob to move the objective a distance of but 
1 millimeter (an adjustment calculated to require a time period of 
'25 minuter), by means of llie motor it is possible to move the objective 
at the rate of 6.01 mm. per second or 0.004 mm. per second, depending 
upon w^hicli of the two speeds is desired, rapid motion being used when 
the image appears considerably out of f ocus and decreased speed being 
used when the image seems to ba reaching a point of perfection.' 

Resolution up to 6,(KK> diameters and miignificatioii up to 60,000 
diameters have been achieved with this high-precision microscope 
which photographs or enables observation of both opaque and trans¬ 
parent preparations; in fact, polishing scratcltes measuring in width 
but one-tenth the wave length of light usixi liave been clearly distin- 

^ TLr tn^M^IlAnlnD KoremiRr fljse Rdjaitmeht wu conrtrtiJr TT<]H%Ded Rfler It vRt 
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ginshed. It is tlie opinion of IxilK Dr, Graton and Dr* Dane ihat 
some ptes»etit-day lenses are really capable of better resolution tlian 
claimed for them by tlieir manufacturers, it Imving been their espcrl- 
enco to use objectives ciliibiting superior qualities of resolution over 
those of identical medium and numerical aperture, proving tlmt not 
only have already available lenses surpassed their theoretical limits of 
resolution, indicating that it might be possible to design objectives 
with still greater numerical apertures, but ibat tiie accepted theory 
regarding this I'esolution is sadly in need of revision* Dr. Luca£''s 
micro^ope utilizing nn objective with a numerical aperture of l.tlO, for 
instance, in combination witli monobromnaphalene immersion Quid, 
also yields resolution up to diametei’s being, like the Gmton- 

Dane scope, a high-precision instrument constructed with the idea of 
maintaining absolute stability of parts. Or. Lucas lUso has eiEpressed 
doubt ns to tlia complete validity of the generaily accepted theory of 
resolution* 

Ill working whtli a Uigh-precision ultraviolet microeameru, into 
which a tricolor hlter system has Ixjen incorporated, wliich he has just 
recently perfected. Dr* Lucas is able to obtiiin a minimum magnihea- 
tion of SO,UOb diameters and it mn^cimum mognification of GO,000 diam¬ 
eters* With this instrument it is possible to view living cells and 
organisms, no staining or killing of organisms being necessary, and 
Dr, Lucas has succeeded in obtaining cicellent photomicrographs 
{both still and motion pictures). Of special significance to industry, 
for instance, is the ability of tliis scope to demonstrate the size, shape, 
and reactions in motion and uftinity of the tiny particles of which 
rubber is composed under varying conditions of temperature, etc., 
while its ability to reveal living rat and mouse sarcoma and carcinoma 
cells and to demonstrate the development and behavior of the syphilitic 
organism is of far more than average interest to medical science. 

England's Dr* J. E* Earoard has sticoceded in obtaining resolution 
up to 7,&00 diiuiiuters with his ultra-dark-field scope in which he uses a 
combined illuminator. In thus, on outer system of glass acts as the 
immersion dark-field iiliuQlnator while the inner immeision system of 
quarti; makes possible tlie passagt; of a transmitted beam of light 
through the specimen* Both condensers have the same focus, one for 
visible fight, the other for ultraviolet radiation, and both can be 
stopped out at will* When, for instance, bacteria are being observed, 
immersion contact is made between tJie condenser and quartz slide, 
the dark-field illuminator being used, thus revealing the bacteria with 
visible light. When the dark-field illuminator is closed, however, a 
beam of ultraviolet light may be directed up through the quartz con¬ 
denser and focused on the bacteria. The object-glass, of course, has 
to be adjusted siuca it does not poasesa the same focus for ultraviolet 
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timt it does for visible light. Staining of specimens is thus unneccs- 
making it po^iblc to secure photoinicrograplis of living miniitp 
organisms. 

In addition to these four microscopes, a fourth, belonging to the 
Canadian Department of Mines and located at Ottawa, and almost 
identical in principle and construction to that of Drs. Dane and 
Graton, has demonstrated ability to attain equally high resolution. 
This, like the scopes of Drs. Dane. Graton, and Lucas, is htUii 
with a tube for visual obsen'ation although intended mainly for 
microphotographical work in the field of metallurgy. It is Dr. 
Graton^s belief, however, that his instrument and that of Dr. Dane 
might also be adaptable to the purposes of biological research. He- 
ferriiig, in die description of their '^‘Precision, All Purpose Micro- 
camera’*' (Journ. Opt. Soc. Amcp.), to the necessity or ‘‘desirability’^ of 
‘‘reexamining the classical conception of the limit of useful mngnifi- 
cation,” Drs. Dane and Graton have this to say: 

So long ai tlie makcus accepted the cQnvpjitlonal llmJt as valid enil bnd atreadjr 
fUtalncd ITh tbero was IItrie JticeatEve towiinl progTf*fls. But with thnt Umit 
nppurentlr soipoased, there U rii;i preseni ns to haw tor ahead Ujc 

true Umlt aiaj lie. If present-duy olijcctives do fftibstamlnlly belter than the 
“limit" for which they wetie d^lened. Is It not reosonnhlc to Fiippoae that eflfort 
to do better still tnny conceivably be rewnnlcdl 

To such an inquiry there can be but one logical answer—an agree¬ 
ment w'liich, wliile perhaps not concurred in by all, must, for those 
stimulated to more intense interest and effort by tlia possibilities of 
uncovering new facts, ptJSO further questions; for, if the improvement 
of one part results in the improved performance of the whole, is It not 
also reasonable to suppose that additional changes of additional parts, 
yes, even changes widi respect to principle and mcthwl miglit likewise 
bear fruit 1 

THE U.\iVER3.VL MlCtlOSCOi'B 

It is not only a reasonable atipposition, hut already, in one instance, 
a very successful and highly commendable achievemetit on the part of 
Dr. Royal Raymond Rife of San Diego, Calif., who, for many years, 
hns built and worked with light microscopes which far suqiass the 
theoretical limitations of the ordinary variety of inslmment, all the 
Rife scopes possessing superior ability to attain high magnification 
with accompanying high resolution. The largest and most powerful 
of these, the universal micrtjscope, developed in 1933, consists of 5,03:2 
parts and is so called because of its adaptability in all fields of micro¬ 
scopical work, being fully equipped with separate iFubstage condenser 
units for transmitted and monochromatic beam, dark-field, polarized, 
and slit-uitm illumination, including also a spcsrial device for crystal¬ 
lography* The entire optical system of lensca and prisms as well as 
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the Uluminatiiig units are made of block-crystal quarts, quartz bciug 
especially tramparent to ultraviolet radiations. 

The ilhtmirtatiug unit used for emminmg the hltersble lonus of 
disease organisms contains 14 lenses and prisms, 3 of ’which are in the 
high -intensity incandescent lamp, 4 in the RLsley prism^ and 7 in the 
achromatic condenser which, incidentally, has n numerical aperture 
of 1,40, Between the source of light and the specimen are subtended 
two circular, wedge-shaped, bloek-crj'stal quftrtz prisms for the pur¬ 
pose of polarizing the light passing through the specimen, polarization 
being the practical application of the theory tliat light waves ribrate in 
all planes perijendicular to the direction in ’which they are propagated. 
Therefore, w hen light comes into contact ’with a polarizing prism, it 
is divided or split into two beams, one of ’which is refracted to such an 
extent that it is reflected to the side of the prism ’witliout, of course, 
passing through the prism ’while the second ray, bent considerably less, 
is thus enabled to pass through die prism to illuminate the specimen. 
Wlien tliB quartz prisms on the universal microscope, which may be 
rotated w'ith vernier control through SCO®, are rotated in opposite 
directions, they serve to bend the transmitted beams of light at variable 
angles of incidence while, at the same time, a EpeetTum is projected 
up into the axis of the microscope, or rather a small portion of a spec¬ 
trum since only a part of a band of color ja visible at any one tinie» 
However, it is possible to proceed in this way from one end of the spec¬ 
trum to the other, going all the way from the infrared to the ultra¬ 
violet, Now, when that portion of the spectrum is reached in which 
both the organism and the color band vibrate in exact accord, one with 
the otJier, a definite characteristic spectrum is emitted by the organism* 
In the ease of the filter-passing form of the BaciUvs for 

instance, a blue spectrum \s emitted and the plane of polarization 
deviated plus 4*8®, Tlie predominating chemical constituents of the 
organism are next ascertained after ’which the quartz prisms are ad¬ 
justed or set* by means of vernier control, to minus 4*8® {again in the 
case of the filter-passing form of the Bacillus /pphosm) so that the 
opposite angle of refraction may be obtaitied* A monochromatic 
beam of light, corresponding exactly to tJio frequency of the orgJiniam 
(for Dr* liife has found that each disease organism responds to and 
has a definite and distinct wave length, a fact confinn<^ by British 
medical research workers) is then sent up through the specimen and 
the direct transmitted light, thna enabling the observer to vie’w the 
organism stained in its true chemical color and revealing its own 
individual structure in a field which is brilliant with lights 

The objectives used on the universal microscope are a 1*12 dry lens, 
a l.lfi water immersionT & 1.18 oil immersion, and a 1.2tt oil immersion* 
The rays of light refracted by the specimen enter the objective and are 
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then carded up the tube in peraUel raya through 21 light bends to the 
ocular, e tolerance of less than one wave length of visible light only 
being permitted in the core beam, or chief ray, of illumination. Now, 
instead of tho light mys starting up tlie tube in a parallel fashion, 
tending to converge aij they rise higher and finally crossing each other, 
arriving at the ocular separated by considerable distance as would be 
the case with an ordinary ndcroscope, in the universal tube the rays 
also start their rise parallel to eoch other but, just as tliey are about to 
cross, a specially designed quarts prism is inserted which serves to 
pull them out parallel again, anotlxcr prism being inserted each time 
tho rays are about ready to cross. These prisma, inserted in the tube, 
which are adjusted and held in alignment by micrometer screws of 100 
threads to the inch in special tracks made of magnelium (magnelium 
having the closest coefUcient of eipansion of any metal to quartz), are 
separated bv a distance of only 30 millimeters. Thus, tlic greatest 
distance tiiat tiie image in the umveml is projected through any one 
media, either quartz or air, is 30 millimeters instead of tlie iCO, 180, 
or 190 millimeters as in the empty or air-filled tube of an ordinary 
microscope, the total distance which the light rays travel zig^g foBhion 
through the universal tube being 449 millimeters, although the physical 
length of the tube itself is 22D millimeters; It will be recalled that if 
one pierces a black strip of paper or curdboard with the point of a 
needle and then brings the card up close to tlie eye so that the hole is 
in the optic axis, a small brilliantly lighted object will appear larger 
and dearer, revealing more fine detail, than if it were viewed from the 
same distance without the assistance of tlie card. This is explained 
by the fact that the beam of light passing through the card is very 
narrow, tlie rays enteriiig the eye, therefore, being practically parallel, 
whereas without the card the beam of light is much w'ider and the 
diffusion circles much larger» It is this principle of parallel rays in 
the universal microscope and the resultant sliortening of projection 
distance between any two blocks or prisms plus tho fact that objectives 
can thus be substituted for oculars, these ^oculars” being three matched 
pairs of lO-millimctcr, 7-miiiimeter, and 4-mjllimcter objectives in 
sliort mounts, which muko possible not only the unusually high mag¬ 
nification and resolution but which serve to eliminate all distortion os 
well all clircmalic and spherical aberration. 

Quartz slides with especially thin quartz cover glasses are used when 
u tissue section or culture slant is examined, tbo tissue section itself also 
being very thin* An additional observational tube and ocular which 
yield a magnification of 1,800 diameters are provided so that that por¬ 
tion of the specimen which it Is desired should be examined may be 
located and so that iXit observer can adjust himself more readily when 
viewing a section at a high magnification. 
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The universal stage is a double rotating stage graduated through 
360® in quarter-minute arc divisions, the upper segment carrying 
the mechanical stage having a movement of 40®, the body assembly 
which can be moved horizontally over the condenser also having an 
angular tilt of 40® plus or minus. Heavily constructed joints and 
screw adjustments maintain rigidity of the microscoije which weighs 
200 pounds and stands 24 inches high, the bases of the scope being 
nickel cast-steel plates, accurately surfaced, and equipped with three 
leveling screws and two spirit levels set at angles of 90®. The coarse 
adjustment, a block thread screw with 40 threads to the inch, slides 
in a dovetail which gibs directly onto the pillar post. The weight 
of tlie quadruple nosepiece and the objective s}'stem is taken care of 
by the intermediate adjustment at the top of the body tube. The 
stage, in conjunction with a hydraulic lift, acts as a lever in operating 
I he fine adjustment A 6-gauge screw having 100 threads to the inch 
is worked through a gland into a hollow, glycerine-filled post, the 
glycerine being displaced and replaced at will as the screw is turned 
clockwise or anticlockwise, allowing a 5-to-l ratio on the lead screw. 
This, accordingly, assures complete absence of drug and inertia. The 
fine adjustment being 700 times more sensitive than that of ordinary 
microscopes, the length of time required to focus the universal ranges 
up to 11/^ hours which, while on first consideration, may seem a dis¬ 
advantage, is after all but a slight inconvenience when compared 
with the many years of research and the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars spent and being spent in an effort to isolate and to look upon 
disease-causing organisms in their true form. 

Working together back in 1931 and using one of the smaller Rife 
microscopes having a magnification and resolution of 17,000 diameters. 
Dr. Rife and Dr. Arthur Isaac Kendall, of the department of bac¬ 
teriology of Northwestern University Medical School, were able to 
observe and demonstrate the presence of the filter-passing forms of 
Bacilliu typhoiUM. An agar slant culture of the Rawlings strain of 
Bacillus typhosus was first prepared by Dr. Kendall and inoculated 
into 6 cc. of ^Kendall” K Medium, a m^ium rich in protein but poor 
in peptone and consisting of 100 mg. of dried hog intestine and 6 cc. 
of tyrode solution (containing neither glucose nor glycerine) which 
mixture is shaken well so as to moisten the dried intestine powder 
and then sterilized in the autoclave, 15 pounds for 15 minutes, altera¬ 
tions of the medium being frequently necessary depending upon the 
requirements for different organisms. Now, after a period of 18 hours 
in this K Medium, the culture was passed through a Berkefeld “N” 
filter, a drop of the filtrate being added to another 6 cc. of K Medium 
and incubated at 37® C. Forty-eight hours later this same process 
was repeated, the “N” filter again being used, after which it was noted 
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that the culture no longer responded to peptone medium, growing now 
only in the protein medium. Wlien again, within 24 hours, the culture 
was passed through a filter—the finest Berkefeld “W” filter, a drop 
of the filtrate was once more added to 6 cc. of K Medium and incubated 
at 37® C., a period of 3 days elapsing before the culture was transferred 
to K Medium and yet another 3 days before a new culture was pre¬ 
pared. Then, viewed under an ordinary microscope, these cultures 
were observed to be turbid and to reveal no bacilli whatsoever. Wlien 
viewed by means of dark-field illumination and oil-immersion lens, 
however, the presence of small, actively motile granules was estab¬ 
lished, although nothing at all of their individual structure could be 
ascertained. Another period of 4 days was allowed to elapse before 
these cultures were transferred to K Medium and incubated at 37® C. 
for 24 hours when they were then examined under the Rife microscope 
where, as was mentioned earlier, the filterable typhoid bacilli, emitting 
a blue spectrum, caused the plane of polarization to be deviated plus 
4.8®. Tlien when the opposite angle of refraction was obtained by 
means of adjusting the polarizing prisms to minus 4.8® and the cultures 
illuminated by a monochromatic beam coordinated in frequency with 
the chemical constituents of the typhoid bacillus, small, oval, actively 
motile, bright turquoise-blue bodies were observed at a magnification 
of 6,000 diameters, in high contrast to the colorless and motionless 
debris of the medium. These observations were repeated eight times, 
the complete absence of these bodies in uninoculated control K Media 
also being noted. 

To further confirm their findings, Drs. Rife and Kendall next 
examined 18-hour-old cultures which had been inoculated into K 
Medium and incubated at 37® C., since it is just at this stage of growth 
in this medium and at this temperature that the cultures become 
filterable. And. just as had been anticipated, ordinary dark-field ex¬ 
amination revealed unchanged, long, actively motile bacilli; bacilli 
having granules within their substance; and free-swimming, actively 
motile granules; while under the Rife microscope were demonstrated 
the same long, unchanged, almost colorless bacilli; bacilli, practically 
colorless, inside and at one end of which was a turquoise-blue granule 
Tesembling the filterable forms of the typhoid bacillus; and free-swim¬ 
ming, small, oval, actively motile, turquoiso-bluc granules. By trans¬ 
planting the cultures of the filter-passing organisms or virus into a 
broth, they were seen to change over again into their original rodlike 
forms. 

At the same time that these findings of Drs. Ri fe and Kendall were 
confirmed by Dr. Edward C. Rosenow, of the Mayo Foundation, the 
magnification with accompanying resolution of 8,000 diameters of the 
Rife microscope, operated by Dr. Rife, was checked against a dork- 
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field oil-immersioTi scope operated by Dr. Kendall and an ordinary 
2-inm. oil-immersion object We, X 10 ocular, Zcisa scope operated by 
Dr. Rosenow at 0 magnification of 900 diameters. Examinations of 
gram- and safranm-stomed films of cultures of Bacillv^ 
gram- and safranin-atamed films of cultures of the streptococcus from 
poliomyelitis, and stained films of blood and of the sediment of the 
spinal fiuid from a case of acute poliomyelitis ’were made Trith the 
result that bacilli, streptococci, erythrocytes, polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes, and lymphocytes measuring nine times the diameter of the 
same specimens observed under the Zeiss scope at a magnification and 
resolution of 900 diameters, vrere revealed with unusual clarity. Seen 
under the dark-field microscope were mo^drig bodies presumed to be 
the filterable tunjuoisc-bluo bodies of the typhoid bacillus which, as 
Dr. Rosenow has declared in his report (Observations on filter-paaaing 
forms of Eherthdla typhi-^Bacillus typhitsus — and of the atreptococ- 
cua from poliomyelitis, Proc. Staff Meetings Mayo Clinic, July 13, 
1932), were so ‘^unmistakably demonfitrated^ with the Rife microscops, 
while under the Zeiss scope stained and hanging-drop preparations of 
clouded filtrate cultures were found to be uniformly negative. With 
the Rife microscope also were demonstrated brownish-gray cocci and 
diplncocci in hanging-drop preparations of the filtrates of strepto¬ 
coccus from poliomyeiitis. These cocci and diplocooci, similar in size 
and slinpe to those seen in the cultures altbougli of more uniform In¬ 
tensity, and characteristic of the medium in which they had been 
cultivated, were surrounded by a clear halo about twice the width of 
that at the margins of the debris and of the Bacillus typhosus. Stained 
filmfl of filtrates and filtrate sediments examined under tlie Zeiss micro¬ 
scope, and hanging-drop, dark-field preparations revealed no organ¬ 
isms, however. Brownish-gray cocci and diplococci of the exact same 
size and density as those observed in the filtrates of the streptococcus 
cultures were also revenled in lianjging-drop preparations of the virus 
of poliomyelitis under the Rife microscope^ while no organisms at all 
coTiId be seen in either the stained films of filtrates and filtrate sedi¬ 
ments examined with the Zeiss scope or in hanging-drop prepara¬ 
tions examined by means of the dark-field. Again using the Rife 
microscope at a magnification of S,000 diameters, numerous nonmotile 
cocci and diplocooci of a bright-to-pale pink in color were seen in 
hanging-drop preparations of filtrates of Herpes encephalitic viim 
jU though these were observed to be comparatively smaller than the 
cocci and diplococci of the streptococcus and poliomyelitic virusca, 
they were shown to be of fairly even density, size, and form and sur¬ 
rounded by a halo. Again, both the dark-field and Zeiss scopes failed to 
reveal any organisms, and none of the three microscopes disclosed the 
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pj-tsence of such dJplococci in hanging-diop preparatioi;s of tiie filtrate 
of a normiil rabbit brains Dr, ItoseiiQW has alnco revealed these organ¬ 
isms with the ordinary microscope at a magnification of 1,000 diam¬ 
eters by means of his special staining metliod and with tlie electran 
microscope at a magnification of 12,000 dJameters, Dr. Koscnow has 
expressed the opimon that the inability to see these and other similarly 
revealed organisms is dne, not necessarily to the minuteness of the 
organisms, but inthcr to the fact tliat they ate of a noiistaining, hyaline 
atructure. Results with the Rife microscopes, he thinks, are duo to 
the ^‘ingenioua methods employed rather than to excessively high 
nmgnificatioru’^ He has declared also, in the report mentioned pre¬ 
viously, that ^'Examination under the Rife microscope of specimena 
containing objects visible witli the ordinary microscope, leaves no 
doubt of the accurate visualization of objects or particulate matter by 
direct observation at the extremely high magnification obtained with 
tills instnunent,” 

Exceedingly high powers of magnification with accompanying high 
powers of resolution may be realized with all of the Rife microscopes, 
one of which, having magnification and resolution up to 18,000 diam¬ 
eters, is now being used at the British School of Tropical Medicine in 
England. In a recent demonstration of another of the smaller Rife 
scopes (May 16,1942) before a group of doctors including Dr« H- 
Renner, of Santa Barbara, Calif, j Dr, Roger A. Schmidt, of San 
Francisco, Calif.; Dr* Lois Bronson Slade, of Alameda, Calif.; Dr. 
Ludle B. Larkin, of Bellingham, Wash.; Dr. E, F. Larkin, of Belling¬ 
ham, Wash.; and Dr. W. J. Gier, of San Diego, Calif., a Zeiss ruled 
grading was examined, first under an ordinary commercial n:iicro- 
scope equipped with a 1.8 liigh dry lens and X. 10 ocular, and then 
under the Rife microscope. Whereas 50 lines were revealed with the 
commercial instrument and considerable aberration, both chromatic 
and spherical noted, only 5 lines were seen with tlie Rife scope, these 
5 lines being so highly magnified that they occupied the entire field, 
without any aberrution wliutsoevcr being apparent. Dr* Renner, in a 
discussion of his observations, stated that "The entire field to its very 
«figcs and across the center had a uniform clearness that was not true 
in the c‘onventional instrument.” Following the examination of the 
grading, an ordinary unstained blood film was observed under the same 
two microscopes* lu this instance, 100 cells were seen to spread 
throughout the field of the commercial instrument while but 10 cells 
filled the field of the Rife scope* 

Tha universal microscope, of course, is the most powerful Rife 
^pe, possessing a resolution of 31,000 diameters and magnification 
of 60,000 diameters. With this it is possible to view the interior of the 
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‘^in-point” cells, tkosa cells situutiHi between the normal tissue ce^ 
and just visible under the ordirary microscope, and to ob^rve tha 
smaller cells which compose the interior of these pin-point cells, 
^Vhen one of these smaller cells is magnified, still smaller cells are seen 
within its structure. And when one of the still smaller cells, in its turn, 
is magnified, it, too, is seen to be composed of smaller cells. Ka^ 
of the 16 times this process of magtiification and resolution can be 
repeated, it is demonstrated that there ore smaller cells witMn the 
smaller ocIIe, a fact which amply testifies as to the magnification and 
resolving power obtainable with the universal microscope. 

Jlore than 20,000 laboratory cultures of carcinoma were grown 
and Btudied over a period of 7 years by 0r. Kifc and his assistants 
in what, at tlie time, appeared to he a, fruitless effort to laolate tlie 
filter-p ushin g form, or vlrns, which Dr. Rife believed to bo present in 
this condition, Tiicn, in 1032, the reactions in growth of bacterial 
cultures to light from tlie rare gasses was observed, indicating a new 
approach to the problem. Accordingly, blocks of tissue one-half 
centimeter sfjuare, tiiken from an unulcerated breast carcinoma, were 
placed in triple-sterilked K Medium and tliese cultures incubated at 
37® C. Wlien no results were forlhcomUig, the culture tubes were 
placed in a circular glass loop tilled with argon gjis to a pi'esauiie of 
14 millimeters, Oiid a current of 5,000 volts applied for 24 hours, after 
which the tubes w ere placed in a 2-inch w ater vacuum and incubateil 
at 31® C for 24 hours. Using a specially designed 1,12 dry lens, equal 
in amplitude of magiufication to the 2-mm. apochromatic oil-immer¬ 
sion lens, the cultures were tl^en eiamined under the universal micro- 
scope, at a magnification of 10,000 diameters, where very much ani¬ 
mated, pnrplish-red, filterable forms, measuring less than one-twen- 
tieth of a micron in dimension, w'cre observed. Carried tiirongh 14 
transplants from K Jledium to K Alediuni, this B. X. virus remained 
constant^ inoculated into 42G Albino rats, tumors ^witb nil the true 
pathology of neoplastic tissue” were developed. . Experiments con¬ 
ducted in the Rife Laboratories have established tlie fact that these 
characteristic diplococci are found in the blood monocytes in d2 per¬ 
cent of all coses of neoplastic diseases. It has also been demonstrated 
that the virus of cancer, like die virusee of other diseases, can be easily 
changed from one form to another by means of altering the media upon 
which it ifi grown. With the first change in media, die B. X. virus 
becomes considerably enlarged although its pui-plish-red color remains 
unchanged. Observation of the org;mism with an ordinary microscopo 
is made possible by a second alteration of the media. A third change 
is undergone upon asparagus base media where die B. X. vims is 
transformed from Its filterable state Into cryptomyces pleomorphia 
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fungi, tliesa fungi being idcnticnJ morphologicaUy both (iiacroscopi- 
caliy and tnici'oscopically to that of the orcliid and of the mushroom. 
And yet a fourth dmnge may be said to take place ’(rhen this crypto- 
myccs pleomorphia, iiermitted to stand as a stock culture for the period 
of metastasis, becomes the well-known maliiogany-colored 
coli. 

It is Dr, Rife^s belief that all micro-organisms fall into 1 of not 
more than 10 individual groups (Dr* Rosenow has stated tliat. some of 
the viruses belong to tlxe group of the streptococcus), and that any 
alteration of artificial media or slight metabolic variation in tissues 
will induce an organism of one group to change over into any other 
organism Included in that same group, it being possible, incidentally, 
to carry such changes in media or tissues to the point where the or¬ 
ganisms fail to respond to standard laboratory methods of diagnosis* 
These changes can be made to take place hi as short a period of time 
as 4S hours* For instance, by altering the media—1 parts per million 
per volume—the pure cuUui'e of mahogany-colored coli Ijo- 

comes the turquoise-blue BacUim typhmui. Viruses or primordial 
cells of organisms which would ordinarily re<[uire an 3-week incuba¬ 
tion period to attain their filterable state, have been shown to produce 
disease within B days^ time, proving Dr. Kife*s contention that the 
incubation jieriocl of a niicro-organiam is really only a cycle of rever¬ 
sion* He states: 

la lenlEty, It is oot tac bacteria themselves that pmaluce the hot we 

believe tc Is [be chenilcui coostl[neats ot these nilcro-creanlBius emtetJag upoii 
the ualmldnced cell inet^bolisai of cUe humua boUj' that Id setuatHf ptiodace the 
Ulsease. We also beUeve If the mctnbolEsm of the hnman body Is perfectly bal- 
naftMl or pobied, It Es smsceptlWe m ao disease* 

Ill other words, the human body itself is chemical in nature, being 
comprised of many chemical elements which provide the mtidia upon 
which the wealth of bacteria nonnnhy present in the human system 
feed. These bacteria are able to rcprotluce* They, too, are composed 
of chemicals. Therefore, if the media upon wliich they feed, in tins 
instance the chemicals or some portion of the chemicals of the human 
body, become changed from the nornml, it stands to reason that tlicae 
same bacteria, or at least ceHain immlx'rs of them, uill also undergo 
a change chemically since they are now feeding upon media which 
are not normal to them, perhaps being supplied with too much or too 
little of what tlicy need to maintain a normal existence* They change, 
passing usually through several stages of growth, emerging finally os 
some entirely new entity — as different moiphologically as are the 
caterpillar and the butterfly (to use an illustration given us). The 
tnajority of the viruses have been definitely revealed as living organ¬ 
isms, foreign organisms; it is true, but which once were normal infiab- 
eiasao— ic- 
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itants of tlie hunmn bodj—liTing entities of * diemical n&tur« or 
composition. 

Under the universal microscope disease organisms such ns those of 
tuberculosis, cancMJfj sarcoma, streptococcus, tjphoid, staphylococcus, 
leprosy, hoof and mouth disease, and othei's may be observed to suc¬ 
cumb when exposed to certain lethal frequencies, coordinated with the 
particular frequencies peculiar to each individual organism, and di¬ 
rected upon them by rays covering a wide range of waves. By meanB 
of a Camel'S attachment and a motion-picture camera not built into 
tlie instrument, many *‘stilP micrographs as well as hundreds of feet 
of motion-picture film bear witness to the complete life cyclss of 
tiumerous organisms. It should be emphasized, perhaps, that invari¬ 
ably the some organism^ refract the same colors when stained by 
means of the monochromatic beam of illumination on the universal 
microscope, regardless of the media upon which they are grown. The 
virus of the Bacilius typhoa^is is always a turquoise blue, the 
coU always mahogany colored, the Mycc^a^^terium lepme always a 
ruby shade, the filter-passing form or vims of tuberculosis always an 
ememld green, the vims of cancer always a purplish red, and eo on. 
Thus, with the aid of this micrc^cope, it Is possible to reveal tlie 
typhoid organism, for instance, in the blood of a suspected typhoid 
patient 4 and 5 days before a Widal is positive. When it is desiied 
to observe the flagella of the typhoid organism, Hg salts are used, 
as the medium to see at a magnification of 10,D00 diameters. 

In the light of the amazing results obtainable with this universal 
microscope and its smaller brother scopes, there can be no doubt of 
the ability of these instruments to actually reveal any and all micros 
organisms according to their individual structure and chemical con- 
siiluents^ 

With the aid of its new eyes—^the new microscopes, all of which are 
continually being improved—science has at last penetrated beyond 
tlie boundary of accepted theory and into the world of the viruses with 
the result that we can look forward to discovering new treatments 
and methods of combating the deadly organisms—for science does 
not rest. 

To Dr. Karl K- Darrow, Dr. John A. Kolmer, Dr. William P. Lang. 
Dr. L. Marton, Dr. J. H. Kenner, Dr. Royal R. Rife, Dr. Edward C. 
Hosenow, Dr. Arthur W. Yale, and Dr. V. K. Zworykin, we wish to 
express our appreciation for the help and information so kindly given 
us and to express our gratitude, also, for the interest shown in this 
effort of bringing to the attention of more of the medical profession 
the possibilities offered hy the new microscopes. 
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RADIO ACOUSTIC RANGING (R A. R) 


B 7 COMMAXDKB K. T. AOAHB 
United 8tate» Coast and Geodetic Survey 


(With 1 pUtel 

Hydrographic survejring consists essentially in measuring water 
depths from a survey vessel and locating those depths in geographic 
position or with reference to the adjacent land features. The method 
almost universally used for fixing hydrographic surveys within sight 
of land 18 by measuring two sextant angles to three appropriately 
located visible control stations. Tliis is the well-known three-point 
problem. In hydrographic surveying such a position determination 
is called a three-point fix. The method is sometimes used beyond sight 
of land, where the depths of the water permit, by utilizing systems of 
anchored buoys for control stations. 

Beyond tlie limit of visibility of shore objects and where buoys can¬ 
not be used, hydrographic surveys were formerly controlled either 
by dead reckoning or by celestial observations. At considerable dis¬ 
tances from the coast and in deep oceanic areas, such methods sufficed, 
even though both are notably inaccurate as compared with the three- 
point fix method. However, there was serious need for a more accurate 
method for use in coastal waters just beyond the range of tlie three- 
point fix method. Radio acoustic ranging (R. A. R.) was developed 
for use in such areas. 

HISTORY OF R. A. R. 

Subaqueous sound was first used in navigation to determine the 
direction of an underwater sound source by means of two hydrophones 
(subaqueous sound receivers) installed on a ship, one on each side near 
the ship^s bow. A patent was granted for this device in 1894. Prob¬ 
ably the first practical use of subaqueous sound to determine hori¬ 
zontal distances at sea was by means of a submarine bell suspended 
below a lightship. Such bells were in general use by the United 
States Lighthouse Service in 1906. Other experiments were made in 
connection with the u.sc of subaqueous sound in navigation, but the 
rapid development of radio direction finding fulfilled the need for 
position determination in navigation. The sinking of the Titemic in 
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1012 emphasized the need for a means to detect icebergs in tlie track 
of a vessel and led to experiments in the use of subaqueous sound for 
this purpose. The inst nunents and mctliods developed, however, found 
their greatest application in measuring depths of water by subaqueous 
sound, resulting in modem echo sounding. 

During World War I the transmission of sound in sea water was 
intensively studied bv the world’s foremost scientists in combatting 
the submarine menace. As a result, instrumental equipment for trans¬ 
mitting and receiving subaqueous sound was perfected, as well as 
instruments specifically designed for the measurement of somid travel 
After World War I. the Coast and Geodetic Survey became interested 
in the possible u.se of the method to control hydrographic surveys. In 
collaboration with the War Department and the Bureau of Standards, 
experiments were conducted in the further development of the method 
and in the redesign of instrumental equipment. The method was first 
actually used in hydrographic surveying on the ship Guide off the 
coast of southern California in early 1924. It was an immediate 
success, although many details of proc^ure had to be perfected before 
it could be used with assurance. 

TIIEORT 

In radio acoustic ranging the position of a subaqueous sound source 
is determined with reference to two or more appropriately located 
sound receivers whoso positions are known. Such a use of sound 
has also been called “phonotelemetry.” Ajigles are not utilized in 
this procedure—the unknown position is determined by measuring 
the travel times of the sound from its source to the sound receivers. 
If the effective horizontal velocity of sound in sea water is known, the 
distances from the sound source to the receiving stations may be 
determined by multiplying the travel times by the velocity, and 
from the distances the position of the sound source may be found. 

Tliere are several ways in which the travel time of subaqueous 
sound can be used to determine the position of an unknown point: 

(а) Tliree or more appropriately located receiving units may be 
interconnectc<l electricalh’ or by radio and the times of arrival of the 
subaqueous sound at the several stations may be recorded at a central 
station. Knowing the velocity of sound, the differences between the 
arrival times may be usetl to derive the position of the source of the 
sound. This is known as the “differential method’’ and it is in 
general military use to determine the positions of enemy gun 
emplacements. 

(б) Tlie subaqueous sound impulse may be synchronized at the 
source with a radio signal. If the elapsed times between the receipt 
of the radio signal and the receipt of the subaqueous sound are 
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obsen*ed at two or more receiving stations at known positions, these 
time intervals may be used to determine the position of the sound 
source. 

(e) All operations may be controlled and all measurements made 
at tlie sound source. A subaqueous sound signal is made near a 
survey vessel and its time recorded. The instants of arrival of the 
subaqueous sound at two or more receiving stations are then signaled 



Kiguu 1. —Radio acoustic ranging. In hydrographic surveying the ship’s poaitlon 
is determined by subaqueous sound travel to sono-mdlo buoys anchored at 
known positions. A, the bomber throws a small TNT bomb overboard from the 
moving ship. B, the bomb explodes and the resulting sound wave travels 
toward the 8ono*radlo buoys (g and h) via paths (G—C) and toward the 
hydrophone (e) in the bottom of the sldp via the path (D—D). The sound 
wave (F) travels in all directions at a velocity of about IJi km. per sec. 
Instantly on arrival at a sono-radlo buoy (g) a radio signal (R) is transmitted 
which is received at the sliip. In the figure the sound wave has not yet arrived 
at sono-radlo buoy (h). 


automatically by radio, and received and recorded on board the 
survey ship. From these data, the elapsed time between the origin 
of the sound and its receipt at each station is known and the position 
of the .survey ship may be determined. 

This is the method used by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
is considered the most practicable for use in hydrographic surveying 
because all operations are controlled from the survey ship and all 
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data are recorded thereon and become available to the hydrogmpher 
in the shoticst poasible time. This meUiod avoids errors made in 
tranomission, ^vbich are always possible where the data are received 
elsewhere and radioed to the vessel. 

R. A. R OPERATION 

To determine a position by R. A* R., the following data must be 
known: The receiving stations (that iSi the hydrophones) must be 
established at known positions. The travel times of the subaqueous 
sound from its origin to its receipt at each receiving station must 
be measured with an accuracy of about 0-01 second. The effective 
horizontal velocity of sound must be known. (The travel path of the 
sound is not necessarily a straight line, as is explained later, but to 
determine horizontal distances by R. A. R., it is obvious that the 
velocity of aound tliat is required is the horizontal distance divided 
by the travel time.) 

A sheet with a projection is prepared on which the positions of the 
receiving stations are plotted. The measured tmvel times are multi- 
plied by the effective horizontal velocity of sound to obtain the hori¬ 
zontal distances between the sound source and the receiving stations. 
The position of the sound source is then at the intersection of the arcs 
drawn from the stations with the computed dls^nces as radii. 

The following description illustrates briefly how E. A. B. is used by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey: A subaqueous sound 13 produced by 
the explosion of a TffT (trinitrotoluene) bomb thrown overboard 
from the sur>'ey elilp while under way. A hydrophone (subaqueous 
receiving unit) in the hull of the sliip, and a radio receiver on the ship 
aro connected to a chronograph. The receiving station consists of a 
submerged hydrophone conucctcd to a radio transmitter which oper¬ 
ates automatically when the hydrophone is actuated by a subaqueous 
sound. 

In addition to tlie ordinary survey personnel, certain specialists are 
required in B. A. B. One olBcer is in direct charge of all operations;, 
he plots the sliip^s positions as determined from the R. A. R. data. 
A chrouGginph attendant is in charge of the chronograph and oversees 
its functioning during the time from the bomb explosion to the receipt 
of the radio signals. A radio technician Is in charge of the instru¬ 
mental equipment on the survey ship; he attends to tJie proper tuning 
of the radio receiver and assists the chronograph attendant in identify¬ 
ing tlie radio sign als from the recei vlng stations. An explosives expert, 
called a bomber, is in charge of the explosives and the preparation of 
the bombs; he lights the bomb and throws it overboard when iiustructed 
to do so by the chronograph attendant. 
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One minute before an E* A. K position h desired, an electric bell 
signals the bomber to get a bomb ready. The bell signal also indicates 
the size of bomb wanted. A detonator and fuse are inserted in the bomb 
and the fuse is Ughted a few seconds before the time for the position. 
When the fuse is burning, tlie bomb is thrown overboard from the 
ship^s quarter and a bell is rung as It strikes the water* Tliis b tlie 
official time of the position. (The time of the explosion, which comes 
7 or 8 seconds later, is not the time of the position, because by that 
lime the ship is some little distance away from the place of the explo¬ 
sion.) The electric bell is heard by the officer in charge and by the 
chronograph attendant. The time and log are read and recorded and 
a sounding is taken. Any changes in course or speed are made at thb 
time. At the sound of the bell, the dironograph attendant starts the 
chronograph and connects it with the diip's hydrophone. When the 
bomb explodes, the sound is received through the hydrophone and reg¬ 
isters automatically on tlie chronograph tape. After the explosion has 
registered on the chronograph tape, the chronograph is switched from 
the hydrophone to the ship’s radio receiver. The sound of the bomb 
explosion travels through the water in every direction and eventually 
reaches the several receiving stations. At the instant the sound arrivea 
at each receiving station hydrophone, the radio transmitter connected 
lo it automatically sends u radio signal, which is received on the ship’s 
radio receiver and registers on the chronograph. During this time, 
which may be from a few seconds to more than 100 seconds, a mark is 
being made each second (or each tenth second) on the chronograph 
tape. As tlie radio returns are registered, the chronograph attendant 
identifies them, and when the Last one has been received, the time 
intervals, in seconds and hundredths of seconds, from the explosion to 
its receipt at the several receiving stations are taken from the tape. 
Eaclr radio return and Its corresponding distance must be correctly 
identified with reference to tlie station from which it was received. 
The time intervals are then reported by the chronograph attendant to 
the officer in charge who determines from them the position of the sur¬ 
vey ship at the time the bomb struck the water. This entire operation 
takes on the average about 4 or 5 niinutes^ 

R A. R. RECEIVING STATION'S 

Three different types of receiving stations have been used by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, In their chronological development they 
are: Shore station, ship station, and aono-radio buoy. Ship stations 
are no longer used} ehore stations are sometimes used} but aono-radio 
buoyg are used in moat B. A. R. surveys. 

Shore stations. —R. A. B. was first used by the Coast and (Seodetic 
Survey on the Pacific coast of tlie United States. Here comparatively 
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de&p wat«r generally extends reasonably close to the shore and, as is 
now known, the temperature conditions of the water are favorable for 
horizontal transmission of sound. Shore stations were used at this 
time. A shore station consists nf a conventional radio receiving and 
transmitting station installed on sliore, connected by electric cable with 
a submerged hydrophone placed offshore in an appropriate depth of 
water where it is not- shielded by shoals* The hydrophone 19 attached 
to an anchor, but is buoj'ed to float at a selected depth below the water 
surface. 

Eadi shore station is manned by one or more radio technicians* The 
principal advantage of shore stations is that the radio technician can 
keep the apparatus in repair, the batteries charged, and tlie station 
operating at muxununi efficiency at all times. Surf or other uncontrob 
lable conditions may actuate the hydrophone if it is too sensitive. 
The radio teclmician can vary the sensitivity of the apparatus for the 
best reception. He can also listen to die sound of the bomb explosion 
when, it is received anti can measure its amplitude. A knowledge of the 
strengtli of the received sound is valuable to the officer in charge in 
weighting the results and in determining the sisse of bombs to use* 

Shore stations arc more expensive to establisli and maintain than 
sono-radio buoys, but their pflicienc}' is greater. Laying Uie cable 
from the hydrophone through the surf to the radio station is tlie most 
difficult part of the eatnblishment of a shore station, and aometimea 
weather may prevent it for several weeks at a time. And unless the 
area in the vicinity of the hydrophone has been thoroughly sounded, 
one has no assurence ihat intervening shoals or irregular types of 
bottom will not interfere with the receipt of the sound. 

Ship stations, —When K. A, It, was first used on the Atlantic coast 
of the United Stales, it was soon found that shore stations would not 
function satisfactorily. The Continental Shelf on this coast generally 
extends many niiles seaward, and the depths tjf water on it are com- 
paratively shallow* iloreover, the temperature conditions of the water 
are not so favorable for the transmission of sound as they are on. the 
Pacific coast. To overcome these difficulties, small ships were anchored 
offshore at known positions and useil as floating H. A. K. stations* The 
receiving stations could then be placed in deeper water, thus ahortening 
the distance through which the sound had to travel. The shore appa¬ 
ratus was placed on the ship, and the hydrophone was anchored, as at 
a sliore station, a short distance from tlie ship so tliat ship noises would 
not interfere. Those ship stations were then operated just ss sliore 
stations* Tliey had aU the important advantage® of shore stations and 
in addition tliey were mobile* Their maintenance, ho’irever, was ei- 
ceedingly costly, and as the ships were Email, they frequently had to 
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leaTe their stations in bad weather or be exposed to damage by storm. 
Ship stations are no longer u^'^l by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

Sono-f-adio —S^n after aJiip stations had been used success¬ 

ful ly^ the idea was conceived of using a buoy in which was housed a 
fully automatic unit for receiving the sound impulse aud transmitting 
the radio signal—hence the name sono-radio buoy. 

Two types of structures Imve been used for sono-radio buoys \ Oue 
type in wluch a steel drum Is held in a wooden framework, and tile 
other a specially deigned all-metal type. The latter requires more 
si^eeial fittings and parts than the former, but both are about equally 
successful. These buoys ai’e constructed on tlie ship by the ship^s 
personnel, using readily available materials. 

From its long experience with the use of buoys as water signals, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has evolved a more or less standard type 
of wooden structure which has been used in the construction of sono- 
rudio buO'js. Such a buo^' consists of a flO-gallon steel drum with a 
counterweight to hold it upright and a superstructure extending about 
16 feet above the water, the batteries, the radio transmitter, and the 
necessary electric circuits being placed in the drum. A vertical an¬ 
tenna is supported on the superstructure and the hydrophone is sus¬ 
pended from the counterweight at a depth of about 7 fathoms. 

The electric apparatus in the souo-radio buoy was designed espe¬ 
cially for automatic use in R. A. R. The principal parts of the equip¬ 
ment are the audio amplifier, tlie keying circuit, the radio trans¬ 
mitter, and the hydrophone. All parts must be especially constructed 
and are generally made by the radio technicians on the survey ship. 
The apparatus used in all sono-radio buoys is very similar, although 
minor differences have been incorporated depending on the conditions 
encountered, Sono-radio buoys can be used from I to 3 months with¬ 
out attention. 

The frequency of the sound of a bomb explosion is below 300 cycles. 
Tile electric apparatus is designed to receive and amplify sounds in 
tills frequency range. The amplifier must be stable and any time lag 
in it must be small and relatively constant. The purpose of the keying 
circuit is to cause the radio tranfuuitter to operate automatically when 
the bomb siguai actuates the hydroplione. It is designed so that un¬ 
wanted sounds of comparatively low intensity will not operate the 
radio iransmitter, but that when the sound of a bomb is received the 
transmitter operates instantly at nearly full power. 

Extra circuits are sonietimes incorporated In sono-radio buoys for 
the purpose of shortening the transmitted radio signal. When radio 
returns are being received from several souo-radio buoys, it is obvious 
that an early return which is prolonged unduly may blanket subse¬ 
quent returiis coming immediately afterward from other sono-radio 
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buoj5> Due to revcrbeititioa, multiple re^ectione, and other cauEeB, a 
radio signal in such cases may be prolonged as much as T seconds, 
iloreoverj defects occurring in the electric circuits or unwanted nobes 
may tend to make a particular souo-radio buoy transmit almost con¬ 
stantly. The so-called shortening circuit limits tbs length of radio 
tranamission to a half second or less, after which the sono-redio buoy 
is rendered inactive for a period of 3 to 5 seconds. There are certain 
disadvantages in using these circuits. When all the radio signals 
transmitted are of equal length,, signals caused by bombs cannot ba 
distinguished from other signals, as, for example, those caused by 
water noises. Moreover, i f a sono-radio buoy is actuated by an extra¬ 
neous cause just before the bomb signal arrives, the silencing circuit 
prevents tlie bomb signal from operating it, Shortening-and-silencing 
circuits, tlierefore, are not used where prolonged signals are not par- 
ticularLv bothersome. 

To obtain constancy of radio frequency, a quartz crystal is incorpo¬ 
rated in the transmitter. Several radio frequencies between 2492 and 
4160 kilocycles are authorized for use in sono-radio buoys, but those 
most frequently used are 4135 and 41110 kilocycles. Using these latter 
frequencies, the minimum radio frequency power required for satis¬ 
factory results under normal o[>erating conditions is about 3 watts, 
altliough up to 26 watts has been used. 

A hydrophone is a subaqueous sound-detecting device. It is used in 
R. A. R. to receive the sound, energy from a distant underwater bomb 
explosion and to convert it to electric energy. Most hydrophones con¬ 
sist of a watertight housing containing an electromagnetic, pies^lec- 
tric, or other electroBcoustic device, which is coupled to the housing in 
such ft way that tlie sound impinging on the housing, or on its dia¬ 
phragm, is transmitted mechanically to the electroacoustic device, 
which in turn converts this mechanical energy into electric energy. 

As sound passes through an elastic medium, suefa as water, there is 
an alternate condensation and rarefaction of the medium at a given 
point, resulting in a corresponding increase and decrease of the pres¬ 
sure at tills pohit. In addition, at any point the particles of the me¬ 
dium undergo regionnl displacement forward and backward along the 
direction of sound propagation. Hydrophones are operated by this 
pressure variation and particle displacement. Several different types 
of hydrophones have been designed capceially for use in R. A- R. The 
hydrophone itself does not have to be extremely sensitive, but the 
hydrophone and the audio amplifier muat be designed so that togetlier 
they will have tiie rCTjuired sensitivity. A bydroplione must respond 
well to the frequency of a sound caused by a subaqueous explosion. 
The hydrophone must not be directive to a marked degree, for in hy¬ 
drographic surveying the sound wliich is to actuate it may come from 
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almost ajiy direction. Tlie hydroplione or the case in \fhich it is housed 
must be ^atertighL Tile most frequent cause of hydrophone failure b 
lealtage. A hydrophone becomes inoperative if the armature of the 
electromagnetic tmit is forced against one of the pole pieces and held 
there. This may result if a bomb explodes too close to the hydrophone 
or if anything strikes tlie hydrophone while the sono-radio buoy is 
being placed on its station. 

Before a sono-radio buoy is put on station, the gain of its audio 
amplifier must be adjusted for sensitivity. If the gain is too low, the 
unit will be insensitive and returns will not be received from bomb 
explosions more than a short distance away. If the gain is too high^ 
the unit will be actuated by Uie action of the waves, nearby water 
noises, or by the movement of the buoy itself. In the latter case, the 
buoy transmits continuously^ and the receipt of a bomb explosion 
cannot be detected. Furthennorc, the continuous radio signals inter¬ 
fere with the receipt of signals from otlier sono-radio buoys which are 
operating satisfactorily. It is obvious that a sono-radlo buoy placed 
on station to operate automaticaliy for several weeks at a time must not 
be adjusted for operation m perfect conditions, for then survey opera¬ 
tions would often be interrupted by weather conditions. This explains 
one of the principal advantages of a shore station. The latter being 
attended, its sensitivity can be adjusted at all times for best operation. 

Abnormsl performance of a sono-radio buoy is usually disclosed in 
one of two ways—either it is too insensitive to ^mb explosions or there 
is an excess of stray signals. 

SEEP EQUIPMENT 

The special equipment used on the survey ship for R. A. R. is com¬ 
paratively simple and easily understood. It consists of a hydrophone 
in the ship’s bottom, a radio receiver, a chronogfaph and amplifier, and 
a break-circuit chronometer. Except for the chronograph amplifier, 
standard commercial products are used in each casC;, Their coordinate 
functions from the time a bomb explodes until the radio signals from 
the E. A. R. stations have been recorded on the chronograph are as 
follows t 

Tlie bomb ex^ilosion is received on the hydrophone, after which the 
signal is amplified sufiiciently to operate the stylus of a chronograph 
which makes a mark on a moving tape. The stylus circuit h tlien 
immediately connected to the radio receiver. Signals from the R, A, R, 
stations are received and marked on the tape by tho same stylus. 
Another fit vlus operated from a break-circuit clu'onometcr marks regu¬ 
lar time intervals on the tape during tins entire period. Tlien the time 
intervals from the explosion of the bomb to tbs reception of the radio 
signals may be measured on the taps. 
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The hydrophone, through which the sound of the bomb explosion is 
received, is installed in a water-filled tank which is fastened to the 
inner side of the hull of tlie ship» It must be located where ship noises 
will afiect it least. 

Any good commercial conununication radio receiver may be used so 
long as it will cover the necessary range of frequencies. 

The chronograph amplifier is especially built by the ship^s radio 
technicians. Ita purpose is to amplify the impulse from the hydro- 



FiGuai: 2.—Snip etiulpnient for rtidlo acniatlc mriiglDg. A boml^r (aH tlirowa 
a Rmnll TXT bomb orerbonrd from tbe moving suitor EbEp. The aemod wave 
produiied by the tnitmoceous exploRlon travels ICCC) to a bjFilFopbone (d) in 
tile boixcim of the shlp^ The hydrophone concerts aoiiad energy to cilectnc 
encrsy, which Is led to on aniplEfler which opernieti a chitmofnnph (f)- 

The bomh explosion Is registered on a paper tape at G. The soond wave of the 
explosion travels to R, A. R. stations which It actuates and which Instantly 
send radio sEgnals (HHH} which are rtocEied (JJJ) and nmpltflod and regti- 
tered on the ssedb chroDogroph (f 1. The returns front three statEona are ehowfi 
Bt Kh L, and Knowing the velacit]' of sound in sen water, the time Intervals 
DU the [ape can be coa verted Into distances. 

phone caused by tile bomb esplosiou and also the output of the radio 
rt?ceiver. Tl ie amplification must bo sufiident to actuate tite sty Jus in 
the chronograph* 

A chronograph is & graphic-recording time-measuring device. It is 
connected to a break-circuit chronometer, which provides the time 
record* A narrow wax-coated paper runs tlirough tlie chronograph 
beneath two sharp styluses elect romagnetically operated* The tapo 
moves at the rate of about 2 ceutimetors a second. One stylus is con* 
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□ect«d with the chronometer and makes a mark on the tape once a 
second* Another stylus is connected wUJv the chronograph amplifier 
and is actuated by the reception of the bomb signal and later by the 
reception of the radio signals. This record permits the scaling of tlie 
time interrals to the nearest 0.01 second by interpolation* 

A different instrument, called the Dorsey chronograph, designefi 
and built by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, is also used for the same 
purpose* It meorporntes electric time measurement, starting with a 
piezoelectric ery'stnl, and provides much more constant and correct 
time than a break-<:ircnit chronometer. The tape in this chronograph 
runs at a speed of about 5 centimeters a second, and a mark is made each 
tenth second and the seconds are numbered. The instrument is also 
automatic in that the electric bell signal signifying that the bomb has 
struck the water starts the tape moving and tho timing stylus begins 
marking tenth seconds. When the hydrophone is actuated by the 
bomb explosion, tlie next tenth second is marked zero and the mark at 
each subse(|uent second is numbered* Time intervals to the nearest 
0.01 second can bo interpolated from tins record by eye. 

BOMBS 

For use in R. A. a sound of great intensity reaching a peak almost 
instantly and one that will travel tlirongh the water in all directions is 
required. The explosion of a trinitrotoluene (TNT) bomb has been 
found best adapted for the purpt^, although any type of explosive 
suitable for use under water can bo used* Dynamite has been used, but 
it is more unstable and more dangerous to handle tban TNT. The 
frequency of a bomb explosion is below 300 cycles, which is lower than 
most interfering noises. 

The TNT itself does not have to be in a watertight container* For 
best results the container should be made of a comparatively strong 
rigid material $0 that the gases generated are contained until detona¬ 
tion is complete, whereupon the container bursts. The resulting ci- 
pliteion jjroduccs a highly compressed sound wave that has a greater 
vange than one from an explosion in a comparatively fragile container. 

For long distances and best results, hollow cast-iron spheres with 
half-inch wails, containing from 1 to 4 pounds of TNT, are used. 
These spheres have to be especially cast and are expensive and heavy 
to handle. For ordinary distances and for |icrhaps 95 percent of tlie 
cases, ordinary commercial tin cans with a friction top are used. 
Three sizes of the latter are commonly used, and 1 pint, depend¬ 

ing on the distances involved and tlie characteristics of the area being 

surveyed* 

♦ 

Ordinary commercial detonators made of fulminate of mercury are 
used with standard waterproof fuse to detonate the TNT. Tin cans 

610S3.0—IB-le 
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of various sizes are filled in advance with TNT compacted firmly, A 
hole is punched in the center of the lid of each can^ Fuses of various 
lengths are attached to the detonators and this junction of the fuse 
and detonator must be watertight. Just before an R. A. R. position is 
required, the detonator is inserted through the hole in the lid of the 
can and pushed down into the TNT* Tlie fuse is lighted on on electric 
beating element and the bomb is thrown overboard well clear of the 
ship, which is under way. 

The bombs must not be exploded too close to the survey sliip* Also 
they should not explode too close to the surface of the water, for tlien 
part of the sound energy is dissipated into the air. Best results are 
apparently obtained with explosions at a depth of about 7 fathoms. 
To achieve these two results, the bombs are weighted to make them 
sink at the required speed, and the fuse is cut m lengths to provide the 
required delay in time. 

In 1940 the cost of a 1-pint bomb with fuse and detonator was about 
30 cents. 

VEXOCITY OF SOUND IN SEA WATER 

To measure distances by subaqueous sound transmission, one needs 
to know not only the elapsed time intervals but the elective horizontal 
velocity at W'hich the sound travels through the water. The velocity 
of propagation of sound in aea water may be calculated from the tem¬ 
perature and salinity of the water and the hydrostatic pressure. 
Tables have been prepared based on these tliree variables, Tlic velocity 
of sound varies with these three characteristics by the following ap¬ 
proximate percentages: 

(a) Each 1® C- increase in temperature increases the velocity 0.2 
percenL 

(b) Each 1 part per 1,000 increase in salinity increases the velocity 
0*1 percent* 

(c) Each additional lOO fathoms (183 m*) of depth increases the 
\'elocity 0.22 percent, Tire velocity of sound in water is approximately 
1,500 meters per second at a temperature of 14® C*, salinity 35 parts 
per 1,000, and at surface atmospheric pressure. 

To determine the velocity of sound from tlie tables, the temperature 
and salinity of the water must be measured, and the depth must be 
known, for pressure varies almost exactly with depth* Tlis variation 
of salinity in sea water is small, and its effect on velocity, as compared 
with the effect of variation in temperature, is relatively unimportant* 
The temperature varies not only fixmi place to place, but ordinarily 
decreases with the depth. For the average R, A. K, survey, tlic velocity 
of sound must be known within 4 meters per second, and to attain this 
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accuracy the average temperature of the water through whvdi the 
sound wave passes must bo known within approximately 1® C, 

During a hydrographic survey controlled by K. A* R., frequent tem¬ 
perature observations are made* Observations from the surface to 
the Liottom are made at various places and timeSj supplemented by 
more frequent observations at tlie surface and the bottom. Tempera¬ 
tures are measured witli one or more reversing thermometers attached 
to a sounding wire and lowered to the desired depth. The thermome¬ 
ter reverses us soon as it starts upward and breaks the column of mer¬ 
cury so that the value registered at the greatest depth cau be read 
after the thermometer has been brought to the surface. 

A bathythermograph^ a comparatively new instrument, is also used 
to measure water temperatures in the upper 75 fethoms, where the 
greatest variation occurs. This instrument records automatically and 
graphically the temperatures with reference to depths. 

The variution in salinity normally encountered affects velocities of 
sound only slightly as compared with temperature, but salinity does 
vary and its value must be determined* In the Coast and Gieodetic 
Survey the salinity is determined iudirectly by measuring with a 
hydrometer the speci5c gravity of a water sample* An accui'acy of 
about one-tenth part per 1,000 tnay thus be obtained. 

Velocity of sound as determined from the physical characteristics of 
the w'aler and from tables is obviously the velocity of propagation of 
tlio sound wave, irrespective of direction. The effective horizontal 
velocity is required in R* A, R If the sound wave is refracted, or is 
reflected from the bottom one or more times en route to the receiving 
station, os is explained later, it is apparent that the theoretical velocity 
alone will not suffice for use in R A. R In sudi cases, the measured 
time intervals are greater than they w’ould be if the sound traveled 
by a direct horizontal path. 

Tinder certain conditions the effective horizontal velocity of sound 
at a place can be determined expcrimentali}'* if a bomb is exploded 
at a known horizontal distance from a receiving station and the time 
interval from the eiplosion to its receipt at the receiving station is 
measured, the distance divided by the time interval will give the effec¬ 
tive horizontel velocity of sound between the source and tlie receiver 
for the temperature and salinity of the water at tliat place and time, 
irrespective of the path of the sound ivave* Where the depths of water 
permit, it ia customary to make such teats throughout an area being 
Surveyed and at intervals during the survey. For a survey in uniform 
depths where the temperature and Ealintty are relatively constant, 
results of such teste esn be subsequently used m determining R A. R 
positions, "Wlicre the temperature and salinity change frequently, 
the Velocity of sound determined by teste can be modified to take into 
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account tbo temperature and salinity differences. But where the 
depths in the area vary to a marked degreOf and especially where the 
depths are too great to permit tests to be mnde^ the velocity of sound 
values must bo determined from an assumption of the path of the 
sound wave. 

There is also an indirect metliad for determining the effective hori¬ 
zontal velocity of sound under certain conditions and allowing certain 
assumptions. If the time intervals from a bomb explosion to three 
receiving stations at known positions are measured accurately, and 
tliB same temperature and salinity conditions and deptlis along tiie 
three paths of sound are assumed, then the effective horizontal velocity 
can be computed by means of a rather involved foimula* It is obvious 
that there must bo no doubt regarding the accuracy of the travel times* 
If one value is doubtful or if the conditions along the three paths are 
dissimilar, an erroucous value of the velocity of sound will result. 

PATH OF A SOUND WAVE 

In an ideal water medium with uniform characteristics and unlim¬ 
ited dimensions in every direction, a somid from a nondirectional 
source would be propagated along straight paths in every direction. 
Tlie arrival time at any receiving station would be the time cequiredl 
for the sound to travel the shortest path. In such a case, the theoreti¬ 
cal velocity of sound would be the same as the effective velocity, and 
R. A* R. would not be complicated by uncertainties due to the path of 
the sound wave* 

Unfortunately, tlie ideal medium do^ not exist In practice, and the 
propagation of sound in water is indeed complicated. The sound wave 
is propagated through a body of water bounded above by the water 
surface and below by the ocean botfonij the horizontal dimension of 
the medium is long as compared with its vertical dimension; sound 
waves are reflected from botli boundaries of the medium, and within 
the medium they are refi-acted by changes in the velocity of sound 
along the path. These facts complicate tlie patli of the sound wave. 

llie reception of sound is also complicated by the fact that the vari¬ 
ous reflected and refracted waves interfere with one another. Where 
two sound waves of the same frequency and wave form meet at one 
point, they will tend to reinforce or neutralize each other, depending 
on their directions of propagation and whether they meet in the same 
or op])Ofiite phases. 

It is apparent tliat, in a bounded water medium, the sound wave 
may travel an almost unlimited number of patlis. There will be ono 
direct path from the source to tlte receiver and a multitude of reflected 
paths. The sound wav® that first arrives at the receiver with sufBcieiit 
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intensity to acrtuate it is, of course, tbe one that is tised in R. A. K.-— 
other sound waves arriving later servo only to prolong the received 
signah Unfortunately, the sound traveling via the direct path is 
almost always canceled hy the sound wave reflected from the surface 
of the water. This surface-reflected sound wave is reversed in phase, 
und as the length of its path is nearly equal to the direct path, almost 
complete cancelation of the two takes place. In actual experience the 
Eouiid via the direct path is rarely received at distances gi-eater than 
7 or 8 miles, 

Tlic result of this is that the useful sound wave in R. A. R. is the 
One that is reflected at least once from the ocean bottom and, depending 
on the depth of the water and its physical characteristics, the sound 
may arrive at tlie receiving station after having been refletced a num¬ 
ber of times between surface and bottom. 

Another complication is the fact that tlie surface boundary is hori- 
Kontal, but the ocean bottom is not, A souad wave is reflected from a 
boundary in the same way as a ray of light is reflected from a mirror, 
tlie angle of reflection being always equal to the angle of incidence. If 
the water is deep at the bomb explosion but the receiving station is 
located in comparatively shallow water, as is tJie usual case in R. A. R., 
it is obvious that the bottom slopes upward along the effective path of 
propagation. In such a cose, each time the sound wave is reflected 
from tlie bottom, its directiO'n of propagation is changed toward the 
vertical, and if enough reflections are involved and the slope of the 
bottom b sufliciently great, the succcasive angles of re (lection may be 
decreased until the sound wave is reflected vertically upward or it may 
Jictually reverse its horizonto] direction of propagation, and never 
reach the receiving station. This condition is aggravated in shoal 
water where more reflections take place in a given horizontal distance 
than do in deep water of tlie same characteristics. This partly explains 
the difliculty encountered in sound tratiEmiseion from deep water on 
the Continental Slope to shoal water on the Continental Shelf. It also 
explains the difficulty encountered in R. A, R. where there are inter¬ 
vening shoal areas between the bomb explosions and the receiving 
stations. 

The path of a sound wave is also affected by refraction. W^iersver 
a change in the velocity of sound takes place along the path, the sound 
wave is refracted. If pressure were the only characteristic affecting 
velocity of sound, its constant increase with depth would cause a con¬ 
stant increase in velocity, and the sound wave would be refracted in 
the arc of a circle concave upward. It is rare, however, that pre^ure 
is the only variable involved. The temperature of the water varies 
and normally decreases with depth more than enough to overcome the 
increase caused by pressure, until the depths become comparatively 
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great. This decrease m temperature causes a decrease in velocity 
which refracts the sound wave downwards 

Thus it is seen that for any given case in R. A* K* the path along 
which the received sound has traveled may be very complicatecL It 
may have been reflected a nxunber of times from the bottom and the 
surface^ and between these rejections it may have been refraeted, either 
upward or downward, or perhaps in both directions at different depths. 

The e^ccellent results obtained in K. A. H. are due to tho fact that 
water ia a relatively good medium for the propagation of sound, even 
though its physical characteristicsj and consequently the velocity of 
sound, vary with time, place, and depth. It 19 due also to the good 
reflecting qualities of the water surface and the ocean bottom. The 
sound is condned vertically and is reflected and amplifled, somewhat 
as it is in n speaking tube. I^ittle of the energy of tiic sound wave is 
actually lost in reflections, althougli when the sea is rough or the ocean 
bottom irregular, some of the sound energy may be di^ipated. 

R, A. R. IN PRACTICE 

Subaqueous sounds have been detected with instruments of only 
ordinary sensitivity at a distance of 400 nautical miles (740 km*), A 
sound propagated vertically downward by an electromagnetic oscilla’ 
tor in a depth of about 200 fathoms (365 m.) has been heard after 
haring been reflected 23 times alternately from the bottom and the 
surface* In R. A* R. the longest distance that has been measured is 
184 nautical miles (340 km.). This was in connection with a test 
which was concluded at that distance, but there vvaa no observable 
diminution in the intensity of Llie received sound as compared with 
that received at somewhat lesser distances. In actual hydrographic 
surveying, distances of 100 miles (185 km.) or more have often ^en 
measured. Shore stations arc much more eflicient in tliis respect than 
sono-radio buoys, although returns have been received from sono-radio 
buoyji at distances of 100 miles (lfi5 km.). The type of area in which 
sono-radio buoys are preferred to shore stations ordinarily limits their 
range to about 30 or 35 miles (55 or 65 km.). 

Tile operation of R* A. R. to control hydrographic snrveya is now a 
routine procedure. The position of the suni'ey ship ie filed regularly 
by R. A* R, at intervals of 10 minutes or less with as much casualne^ 
as if three-point scitant files were being used* 

The i>osition3 of the receiving stations are plotted on a projection, 
juat as tile positions of triangulation stations are. Because of the long 
distances ordinarily involved, the distortion which occurs in a plotting 
sheet made of even the best drawing paper has considerable effect. 
For this reason, a number of unifornily spaced concentric circles are 
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drown on the sheet from each R. A. R. station at the time tJifi projection 
is mtide. 

Tlic position of the sunrey ship can be plotted with a beam compa^T 
by swinging distance or time arcs front the respective receiving sta¬ 
tions, but setting the beam compass with reference to the nearest of 



PioiraE 3,—An iiiea auTrej ed In 1030 br radio acoustic ra njsdnp IH, A. E->. sbowliiK 
the BoncKtiDilEo buoys and ordinary biioya used to control tbe bydrofrapby. The 
lines of buoys were located by taut-wLre traTcnwak but sonic of Ibe nuter- 
luost sono-radto baoya won; li>cated: by R. A. R distances. Legend: • ordb 
nary survey buoy;0 sDuo-radio buoy; A trlangulatioti station i ^sMtanl 
fix; __ taut-wlre measurement; ____ R A- B. distance. 


the concentric circles. The pos-ition of the ship is at Oie intersection of 
the arcs. Positions can also be plotted by using a special circular 
celluloid protractor, 

R. A, R was originally adopted to control hydrographic surveys be¬ 
yond the visibility of shore signals or where survey buoys could not be 
used. Since its use, however, does not depend on visual observation, 
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it is equally usable at night, or in fog. Survey ships of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, using R. A. R., have surveyed continuously 24 hours 
a day for periods of 10 da}^ at a time. 

Some statistics of a survey controlled exclusively by R. A. R. may 
be of interest. They are from an offshore survey in the vicinity of 
Nantucket Shoals off the northeast Atlantic coast of the United States. 
These survey's were plotted on one 1:60,000 scale sheet and two 
1:120,000 scale sheets. Sono-radio buoys were used for receiving 
staticAs at 24 different locations. Tlie surveying was done between 
May 2 and September 25, 1930. The area surveyed was 8,562 square 
statute miles (22,176 sq. km.), and the total length of sounding lines 
was 10,406 statute miles (16,802 km.); 5,506 bombs of various sizes 
were used, made from 3,511 pounds of TNT and 4,170 feet of fuse. To 
obtain the required temperature and salinity data, serial temperatures 
were observed at 135 different places. The positions of the sono-radio 
buoys were detennined by taut-wire traverses, in connection with 
which ordinary buoys were used at 60 different locations, in addition 
to tlie sono-radio buoys. The total number of working da\'S was 101, 
including 18 days used for placing or picking up buoys and running 
the taut-wire traverses for their locations, llie survey vessel ran a 
total distance of 16,481 nautical miles (30,543 km.) for all purposes 
during the survey. 













THE DAVID W. TAYLOR MODEL BASIN' 


Bt IleA* Admisal Ucbiiekt S. Howakd. O. S. N. 
Director, Datid W. Taylor Model Ba$in 


[With 4 pUteal 

Tlic largest and most completely equipped ship-model testing and 
experimental plant in the world operates directly under the Bureau of 
Ships of the Navy Department. 

This plant, the David W. Taylor Model Basin, staffed by a highly 
trained and capable group of officers and civilian technical and shop 
personnel, has as its basic function the solving of problems concerning 
the design and operation of naval vessels by testing models in water 
under controlled conditions. Included in its work are the determina¬ 
tion of the speed and powering of ships, launching, stability, action in 
waves, turning and maneuvering, and propeller design. Besides ques¬ 
tions of pure ship design and form, the problems presented for solution 
cover the field of mine-sweeping devices, paravanes, and torpedoes; in 
fact, evervthing which has to do with forms which move through the 
water. 

In addition to the preceding problems, ^Mjcial problems of struc¬ 
tural design of ships comprise a major activity of the plant. Tliese 
problems cover all manner of special questions relating to the strength 
of ships and their parts, the resistance of ship structures to underwater 
explosions, structural vibration, and the effect of shock, and the elimi¬ 
nation of such vibration and sliock effects. 

In general, the chief function of this organization at present is to 
give the earliest possible solutions or answers to the wartime problems 
submitted to it. Research, wliich has been and is being continuously 
carried on, gives the background of knowledge which makes it possible 
to undertake and furnish the solution to these urgent problems. 

Although the Model Basin operates directly under the Bureau of 
Ships, work is carried on not only for that Bureau but for all branches 
of the Navy Department, whether for the Commander in Chief him¬ 
self or any of the technical bureaus. V ork is also done for other 
branches of the Government, notably the United States Maritime 
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Commission, and for private companies and individuals^ this practice 
fulfilling the requirements of the act which created the establiahtneiLh 

Tlie construction of the Taylor Model Basin was authorized by Act 
of Congress of Jlay 6, ia36> This act gave authority for the purchase 
of a suitable site and the construction of a new model basin establish¬ 
ment for the United States ^avy. This was to replace and extend the 
work of the original Experimental Model Bnain which liad bean in 
service at the Washington Kavy Yard for nearly 40 years. The old 
erperinientai basin Lad liecome too small to carry out its work for the 
Navy and private individuals^ and its equipment was^ moreover^ be¬ 
coming obsolete. 

To commemorate the work of tliat officer who had been responsible 
for the original Experimental Model Basin and under whom that basin 
had operated for tlte greater part of its existence, the Secretary of the 
a&vy directed that the new establishment be known as ‘'^The David W. 
Taylor Model Basin^’ in honor of Rear Admiral David Watson Taylor, 
Construction Corps, United States Navy, Retired, former Cliief Con¬ 
structor of tlie Navy» 

The location chosen for the now cstablislunent was in the valley of 
the Potomac some 12 miles from the center of Washington. This site 
was selected not only because land was available but principally be¬ 
cause three basic requirements were fulfilled. First, solid rock was 
at the surface in this location-, this meant that the foundations for tlie 
rails of the towing carriages of the basins could be carried down to 
solid rock and the extremely accurate alignment needed could be prac¬ 
tically guaranteed. Second, an ample supply of clean fresh water 
necessary lor the testing basins was available, since the main conduits 
to Washington were close at band. Finally, the location was away 
from heavy traffic which might disturb the alignment of the to wing- 
carriage rails and their foundations, but it was still fairly close to the 
N'avy Department which permitted easy communication and frequent 
visits. 

The new establishment was planned and laid out by Capt. H. H. 
Snunders, who had been stationed at the old Experiment-nl Model 
Basin for a number of years. Bssed on long experience there and 
reports from model basins the world over, the new model basin was 
planned to provide not only the best and most up-to-date facilities, and 
equipment for model testing, but in such siae and capacity as to ensure, 
as far aa could be foreseen, that it would meet ail needs of the Navy for 
many years to come. 

The actual design was undertaken in 1933-34 by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the Navy Department and construction was 
started in September 1&3T. Tlie basins were filled with water in Marcii 
1639 and the plant was completed in July of that year. Because of the 
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long time required for laying the carriage tracka and for making other 
preparations, tlie principal activities vrere not transferred from the 
Kavy Yard until November 1040» 

The original conception of this establishment, as indicated by the 
authorizing act, was that it should be constructed to investigate wid 
determine the most suitable and desirable shapes and forms for naval 
vessels and to mvestigate other problems of ship design. Thus 
primarily the establishment was designed and equipped to carry out 
experimental work on the forms of ships’ bulla and to estimate the 
power required to drive them, witli a secondary^ interest in other fea¬ 
tures of design* This original conception has almost been lost sight 
of in all expansion and growth far beyond the fields originally con¬ 
templated* The war has naturally been principally responsible for 
this great expansion. XJnder the heading of ^underwater forms and 
propulsion” the work has cxpiindiid umil it has come to cover the 
proper form or shape of almost any body which is propelled, towed, or 
projected on or through the vvater; while under the secondary heading 
of “other problems of ship design” the expansion has been so broad m 
the fields of structural strength, shock, vibration, underwater explo¬ 
sions and related subjects that the primary and secondary objects of 
the original establishment have almost changed places* 

The outstanding features of the Taylor Model Basin are its test 
facilities, which are unusual both as to types and as to size and capacity* 
For an understanding of the work undertaken a general description of 
the physical plant and these facilities is necessary* 

As a testing establishment the Tayior Model Basin was made lar^ 
enough to house equipment which would accomplish each of the vari¬ 
ous types of research on models with the greatest degree of accuracy 
and reliability* 

Physically the establishment consists of three buildinp^ a main 
building an feet by 54 feet; lying parallel to it, a basin building 1^30 
feet long; and a wind-tunnel building. The main building houses in 
its central section the offices, drafting and computing rooms, record 
storage vaults, a library, a photographic laboratory, and a museum. 

The western section of tlie building contains the shops where wood 
and metal models, mechanical devices, instruments, dynamometers, 
and other special equipment are made* 

The eastern end of the main building constitutes the laboratory. 
Ill this laboratory are located the 12-inch and 24-inch variable-pressure 
water tunnels, 30,000-pound and G00,000-pound universal static-load 
testing machmes, and & 150,000-pound alternating-load testing ma¬ 
chine, and oilier equipment. 

The basin building is unique in its appoarance, because of its barrel- 
arch roof l,ia8 feet long. Instead of a single large model basin like 
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tlie old one at the Washington Navy Yard, there are four separate 
model basins each designed for a particular line of work. 

The principal large deep-water basin is 963 feet long by 51 feet wide 
by 22 feet deep. Here models of large sliips are towed or self- 
propelled. This is the largest basin of its kind in the world. 

Joining the large basin is a shorter shallow-water basin 303 feet long 
by 51 feet wide by 10 feet deep. The depth can be varied at will to rep¬ 
resent rivers, canals, and channels of limited depth and width. In 
ihis basin models of tugboats, barges, river craft, and otlier types of 
shallow-water vessels are tested. 

Forming a continuation of the west end of the sliallow-water basin 
is a J-shapcd turning basin, for testing the maneuvering and steering 
cliaracteristics of models. In a special enclosure over this basin, 
accurate photograpliic observations of the models under test are made 
with a group of cameras about 40 feet overhead. 

To the north side of the large basin there is a high-speed basin 1,168 
feet long by 21 feet wide by 10 feet deep, for the testing of models of 
high-s|)eed motor boats and seaplane hulls. Incidentally, the site is 
large enougli to permit the extension of this basin to more than twice 
its present length to meet requirements of the future. 

In the basement of the main building is a small basin, 142 feet long 
by 10 feet wide by 5% feet deep, for the testing of special models and 
for unusual research problems. 

The towing carriages, which span the basins and operate on the 
precision-laid rails atop the basin walls, furnish the means of testing 
the models. Tlie heart of a towing carriage is the dynamometer, 
which with its related recording instruments measures the forces 
arising from the motion of a model through the water. 

Two carriages are now in operation—carriage 1 over the deep-water 
basin, and a special quiet-running carriage with wood frame and pneu¬ 
matic-tire wheels over tlie high-speed basin. Under construction, and 
to be placed in service during 1944, are carriages for the shallow-water 
basin and Uie high-speed basin. The last carriage will have a top 
speed of 24 knots. 

Tlie carriage which now operates on the deep-water basin is typical. 
The sjiecifications it must fill are exacting: a testing speed range of 
from 0.1 to 18 knots, the selected speed to be constant during an 
8-second measuring run within 0.01 knot, a rigid-frame structure to 
span tlie 51-foot distance between the basin walls witliout permitting 
disturbing vibrations or deflections at tlie midspan where the measur¬ 
ing instruments are located, absolutely straight-line motion of the 
towing point where the model is attached to tlie carriage, a dynamome¬ 
ter to measure the model resistance during the measuring r un to within 
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0.01 pound but rugged enough to handle the forces on large, 30-foot 
battleship models at full test speed. 

Two variable-pressure water tunnels, designed primarily for testing 
model propellers but also used extensively for special hydrod 3 mainic 
tests, are among the unusual facilities. Each water tunnel consists of a 
closed duct circuit arranged in a vertical plane, in which water is 
circulated at a known speed. In the lower limb of the apparatus is a 
motor-driven impeller which circulates the water, and in the upper 
limb is the test section, fitted with glass ports for visual and photo¬ 
graphic observation of the propeller being tested in a jet of water of 
uniform velocity and turbulence. The diameter of tlie jet nozzle is 
12 inches for one of the water tunnels, and 24 inches for the other. 

The model propeller is mounted on a motor-driven shaft projecting 
into the test chamber. The thrust and torque of the propeller at vari¬ 
ous speeds of revolution are measured by a dynamometer. Water 
speeds in the 24-inch tunnel up to 35 knots are available. 

Vacuum pumps lower the air pressure above the water in the test 
chamber of the tunnel, in order to create an absolute pressure on the 
model propeller corresponding to the combined effect of atmospheric 
and water pressure on the propeller of the full-sized ship. Under these 
conditions, the phenomena of cavitation occur on the model propeller 
so that tlie test accurately represents the behavior of the full-scale 
propeller. Cavitation is the formation of water-vapor cavities, or 
“bubbles,” on the propeller blade surface, caused by high loading and 
consequent serious reduction of pressure on the back, or “suction side” 
of the propeller. Efiiciency suffers when cavitation occurs. Cavita¬ 
tion effects are studied by means of stroboscopic illumination of the 
propeller being tested, and these effects are recorded by high-speed 
flash photographs, of 1/30,000-second exposure. 

In tlie laboratory building there are located two large machines for 
testing structural specimens, both full-size and model scale. One, the 
150,000-pound alternating-load testing machine, tests beams, columns, 
riveted and welded joints, and other structural members in alternate 
compression and tension over long periods of time, to discover the 
manner, loading, and number of cycles to failure in fatigue. 

The other large testing machine is a universal static-load testing 
machine with 600,000-pound capacity in either tension or compression. 
Stress-strain data, yield point, and ultimate strength of a wide variety 
of structural spefcimens may be obtained with this apparatus. 

One of the most unusual and recently completed facilities is the test 
pond for underwater explosion tests. This is a pentagonal pond, dug 
partly out of the solid rock and partly formed by built-up rock em¬ 
bankments. It is roughly 150 feet across and will carry water to a 
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depth of 25 feet. la this pond research investigatiotiB of uaderwater 
explosions and eiplosiTe tests against models of ship structures ate 
carried ouU 

Information can be obtained on the trajectories of model bombs and 
torpedoes after impact with the water surface by experiments made in 
the new transparent- wall tank, using high-speed moticKn pictures to 
record the patlis of the models. The new tank has glass windows 
forming one side and one end; it is 25 feet long, 9 feet deep, and 4^ 
feet wide, hUed with continuously filtered, crystal-clear water to insure 
clear photographs. The windows are threenjuartera of an inch 
thick '^tempered” glass, four times as strong as ordinary plate glass 
of the same thickness. Intense photographic illumination is necessary 
to obtain good film records of the objects nioving through the water. 

The circulating-water channel, now nearing completion, is an 
unusual hydraulic testing facility, both as to type and sisce. Essen¬ 
tially it consists of an open-top test section 22 feet wide and 60 feet 
long in which a stream of water 9 feet deep flows at a maximum speed 
of 10 knots. The object under test will be held stationary in the moving 
stream and the forces exerted by the water measured by suitable dyna- 
mometet^. Tlie walls and bottom of this cliannel contain windows 
approximately 4 feet by feet through which both visual and photo¬ 
graphic observations can be made. 

The chief advantages obtained by testing in the circulating-water 
channel are that the object undergoing test can be viewed and photo¬ 
graphed from all sides and that the tests may be carried on for an 
indefinite period wltJiout stopping as at the end of a straight towing 
run. 

The objects tested in this channel will consist of ship models, torpedo 
shapes, mines, and Epecial devices which cannot ba tested as well by 
towing in still water. Tlio water cliannel will complement the existing 
turning basins and water tunnels but will not supplant them. 

In order that such a large stream of water may be circulated at con¬ 
stant speed with uniform flow throughout the test section, a structure 
about 150 feet long and 45 feet high is required. The water is pumped 
through the channel by two 12i/4-foot-diameter propeller-typo pumps 
driven by direct-connected 1,350-horsepowcr electric motors. These 
motors rotate at constant apecd and the rate of flow of the water is 
regulated by adjusting tlie pitch of the propeller blades while running. 

The wind-tunnel building Is located to the west of the main building. 
It contains two steel wind tunnels, each witli a closed rectangular test 
section 8 feet hy 10 feet, and with dngle return passage. These tunnels 
are equipped with 4-bIaded, l§-foot-diametor wooden propellers, one 
driven by a 1,000-horsepower motor, the other by a TOO-horaepower 
motor. Thise motors are controlled by the Clymer system which per- 
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mils speed control within plus or minus ^ percent Air velocities can 
be varied f i-om approximately 10 to 920 miles per hour. Sis preckion 
scales automatically record the three moments and three forces on the 
model. A seventh scale records the wind velocity. 

Airplane models up to 8-feet wing span can be tested both for normal 
performance characteristics and for stability in yaw; two separate 
systems for supporting the model are used for these two types of test. 



At the present time tests for the Bureau of Aeronautics are still 
earned on principally in the old wind tunnels at the Washington Kavy 
Yard, but within a abort time the new tunnels will be actively 
operating. 

The organization of the Taylor ^lodel Basin is shown on the chart. 
Rear Admiral Herbert S. Howard, U. S. K., is director; Capt. Harold 
E. SaundeiB, U. S- N., who laid out the establishment and was in 
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charge of the entire work of preparing the facilities for operation, 
is technical director and head of the technical division; and Capt. 
W. C. Mehaffey, U. S. N. R., is executive officer and production oflScer. 

The heart of the organization and tlie reason for its existence 
rest in the technical division. This division is divided further into 
three main divisions: hydromechanics, structural mechanics, and 
aeromechanics. 

Each of these divisions is headed by a senior officer, with officei 
assistants, specially trained and qualified for this particular work. 
Tlie civil technical staff is of tlie same high caliber, the nucleus of this 
staff possessing a national and inteniational reputation in this highly 
specialized work. 

In the hydromechanics division the principal work falls within the 
field of sliips* lines, pro|>ellers, and underwater forms such as mine¬ 
sweeping gear and tori)edoes. After the teclmical design of a device 
is completed, a model is built to scale, in order to carry out the test 
necessary to check the form and to determine the power needed to 
propel or tow it; the test is made in one of the various model basins. 
The procedure in a typical test of a ship is as follows. 

Tlie usual ship model is about 20 feet long, hollow, and fasliioned 
from layers of wood glued together. It is carefully shaped to represent 
the outer surface of the ship’s hull, to exact scale, from keel to deck. 
The model is complete as to its underwater form, with rudder, propel¬ 
lers, shafts, struts, bilge and docking keels, but without upper works. 

The model is first towed, non-self-propelled, over one of tlie main 
basins by the carriage which has already been described. 

In making a towing run the carriage starts from rest, and smoothly 
and gradually acquires the speed necessarj* for the test WHien the 
carriage is towing the model at a uniform rate at the desired si)eed, 
and the model is producing its characteristic wave formation, the 
actual resistance of the ship model in pounds and hundredths of a 
pound is measured. 

Later a second, self-propelled test is run, in which the model is 
driven under its own power along the basin with small model propel¬ 
lers. Small electric motors installed in the model, one motor to each 
shaft, operate the propellers. An operator on tlie towing carriage to 
which the model is attached regulates the speed of the model ship. 
From the tests so made, calculations give the corresponding results for 
the full-sized vessel. 

Under the hydromechanics divbion is also carried out the design of 
propellers in connection with the Bureau of Ships, and the testing of 
model propellers based upon these designs. These model tests are 
made in one of the two propeller tunnels already described. 
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This division also carries oat full-scale special tests aboard ships of 
the fleet, usually at the time of their trials, such as turning trials to 
determine the track of a ship under different conditions of speed and 
rudder. 

The structural mechanics division is concerned with all questions of 
the strength of ships* structure, vibration, and related subjects. 

The work in structural mechanics at the model basin had its incep¬ 
tion a number of years ago in tlie thought that if the performance of 
full-sized ships could be accurately forecast through experimental 
work with models in a model basin, it should equally well be possible 
to forecast the performance of the structure of ships by the use of 
accurately constructed models, with proper teclinique in carrying out 
the tests. This would permit gaining knowledge as to the performance 
of such structures long before a ship itself was finished. 

This work was started with elementary models of the hulls of sliips, 
and sectional models of the hulls of submarines. Proving successful, 
it has been continued to the present time, until it now includes deck 
and bottom structures, turrets and their foundations, and similar 
projects. 

The next problem undertaken in this field was the resistance of the 
structure of ships to underwater explosions. It was soon found that, 
for this w'ork to be effective, fundamental knowledge must be gained 
as to the nature of the underwater explosions themselves. With the 
construction of the new Taylor Model Basin an extensive research 
program was taken in hand to investigate the effect of the explosion of 
small charges against simple diaphragms, and also to study the explo¬ 
sions of charges themselves, by the use of extremely high-speed under¬ 
water motion photography. From tliis research, information is being 
gained as to the nature of explosions themselves, and their effect upon 
the structure of ships. 

A third most important work of this division is that of investigating 
vibration of ships* hulls and structural foundations, including support 
of instruments and other equipment aboard ship. Some of thb work 
is done at the model basin but a large part of it is carried out aboard 
newly commissioned ships of the fleet when undergoing their first 
high-speed runs and gim-firing trials. 

The work of the aeromechanics division, including tlie operation of 
the two new wind tunnels, is concerned principally with wind-tunnel 
tests of models of new designs of airplanes for the Bureau of Aero¬ 
nautics of the Navy Department, and with tests to determine the effects 
of modifications to improve the performance of existing designs. 
Wind-tunnel tests are also made for the Bureau of Ordnance, and 
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otlier govemmetit departments, to assist tliem in specittl problems 
requiting aerodjoamic information. 

To eoiistraot the tarioiw types of models wrhich are used in the intea- 
tigatious ’H'hich have been described, tvro separate shops, one ifood’ 
woridEg, the other metalworking, form an integral pai't of the estab¬ 
lishment. The former exists particularly to manufacture the wood 
models of ships, aircraft, or otlicr forms which are tested, while the 
latter constructs all special equipment, instruments, and other gear as 
well as any metal models used in the tests in the estabUshment, 

In its highly technical work which, in many of its aspects, ioTolves 
the measurement of infinitely small units of time, stress, and motion, 
the Taylor ^fodel Basin has taken a leading place in the development 
of special instruments- As two examples in the field of instrumenta¬ 
tion in which the organisation has become preeminent, the work in 
ultra-high-speed motion pictures and electronics should be mentioned* 
Tlie basin has taken a leading position in tlia development of high¬ 
speed motion-picture equipment and technique to record the detaib of 
lightning-fast phenomena such as shock and explosion, and also in the 
development of electronic measuring instruments accurately to record 
super-high-speed events such as tlie pressure curve of an explosion, or 
to measure inJinitegimaily small changes in displacement for obtainiog 
data on vibrations and strains in structures. 

From the preceding paragraphs it can be seen how large a part Uie 
work at the Taylor Model Basin plays in the technical side of the war 
effort. Every new design of ship, from aircraft carrier to landing 
barge, is checked and tested as to its form and power; mines weeping 
gear, insofar as its performance in water is concerned, is tested and 
run in model or full size; special weapons and devices which operate 
in or on the water are designed as to their hydrodynamic features; and 
the vibration of new ships and their ability to withstand shock are 
investigated. The list could be multiplied indefinitely* 

This general description of the work undertaken and now under way 
at the Tnylor Model Basin, and the special items listed, would not be 
complete without comnient upon the quality of the teclmicaJ reports 
which make available for use the actual results from these tests and 
projects. No matter how tJiorough and complete the technical studies 
and testa themselves may be, if they are not w written up and presented 
as to be understandable and clear for the use of the officials for whom 
the testa and studies are made, they might as well not have been made 
at all. Particular effort has been made in the preparation of better 
and clearer reports by progressive development of reproduction meth¬ 
ods, lay-out styles, and writing technique, so that these reports may he 
readily understandable by tlioae w^ho desire to use them. The success 
of these efforts has been made evident in the widespread demand for 
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Taylor Model Basin reports throughout this country and abroad as 
well as by the various agencies of the Navy itself. 

At present every effort of the Taylor Model Basin staff and its facili¬ 
ties is being applied to the one end ’which is to contribute to the 
maximmn of their abilities to the early ’winning of the war* Pure 
research must take a secondary place, but it is only through the pure 
research carried on in peacetime and the skill so developed in the 
solving of similar problems that quick and correct answers can be 
found now for the urgent problems of the war. 

The interest of the country in research has increased greatly in these 
most recent years. It is greatly to be hoped that ’when peace comes 
again this Interest will not lag but will continue so strongly that this 
establishment may continue to operate at its full capacity, so that 
through the more extendvc pure research then possible, technical 
improvements in the design and coustruction of our ships and naval 
’weapons may increase. Thus, should war ever again bo forced upon us, 
we may feel that we have kept ourselves prepared to meet the technical 
problems of that day* 
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1. Oavio w Taylor Model Basin. July 1941. 

Drnml view of lowltir cwrriacr I over Ihr il«r|>-WBlrr bttslti with m ibt|i nMxlrJ attBehed In iIm* tuwlnc 

•lynatiMinteter, 



2. David W. Taylor model Basin, march 28. 1941. 

Lariv model proflIitiK raariiine in operalion .\nn and verliral >haft of th« Danleli planer may he aam In 

the foerfround. 
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1, David w. tayuor Mooeu Basin. August 20. 1941. 

Weighini a «blp modH urvpanitflr)’ to twIUwttng It to tlM {irotwr •Ibptwvinrat. <lntt, aiwl trim. All model! 
At cuniinictM are auAcietitly light to permit adding ballaat trrighu to make their weight onrreepond to 
the iwohahle range of ship dbplacvments. 



2. DAVID W. Taylor Model Basin 
Flaring Ndlaet weights into ship tiMwlel to obtain proper trim and even keel. 
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PLATE 4 



1. Engineer using Dynamometer for Measuring model Resistance. 



2. Cavitating mooel propeller under Test in iz-inch Water tunnel- 

Plclur* mailo with I.TOOOOlh-iortmil Bath Nn(« haavy tip vorlkM. c<oiul<lcrablt> laminar caTiUtkia n«<ar 
tips, an<l tbe start nf burblltiK aarltathui of the blaila Cm Miar tha hub This la a ritht>han<l profiaUar 
and tha water is flow t»t from left to rtfbt. 


RESEARCH FOR AERONAUTICS—ITS PLANNING AND 
APPUCATION' 


By W. S. FAKSJOf 
Dirtctor, Royal Aircraft 


INTRODUCTION 

The exceptional circumstances of the times make it impossible for 
me to observe the letter of what I know is the Institute’s wish in the 
choice of a subject, though I believe I can conform to it in spirit. The 
Institute desires that the lecturer shall deal with some scientific or 
technical subject on which he is, or has been, personally engaged, and 
shall not indulge in broad surveys. There will come a time when the 
lecturer’s chief difficulty will be to choose from the embarrassingly 
rich store of knowledge which has accumulated during this war. But 
for the time being the door of that store cannot be opened in public. 
Moreover, I doubt whether the part that I have played in a large 
number of fascinating and exciting investigations during the last 
4 or 5 years is such that I could fairly deprive those who have done 
the work of the privilege of speaking about it. This is a difficulty 
that has always faced those who hold such positions as mine, and one 
of which your Council w’ere no doubt well aware when they invited me. 

I have long been concerned with the problems that arise in applying 
the advances in knowledge which research for aeronautics has brought 
us and with the problems of planning the course of current research 
and of providing appropriate and timely resources for future research. 
I believe that these are matters that might with advantage be surveyed 
as a whole, in a scientific spirit. Moreover, I believe that the subject 
can usefully be treated in a purely personal way, and I have through¬ 
out drawn on my own experience. 

From this it follows that any conclusions I draw apply only to the 
circumstances in my own count 17, or rather to my own interpretation 
of what they have been and may be. It will be for you, not for me, 
to say whether you find them in any way relevant to circumstances 

* The ■rTenth Wiicht BroUwr* tector*. presented before the loetUnte of tbe Aeronantlenl 
Sclcncca In tbe D. 8. Chamber of Oommert* Aodltorlnm. Waablngton, D. C, December 17, 
1848. Reprinted by permiaaloa from the Jooroal of Aaroaantleal Sdaocca, eoL 11, 
Ko. 2. April 1944. 
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in the United States. But the intimate relations that have existed 
between workers in America and in England, in the field in which 
my interests and responsibilities lie, give me the courage to believe that 
a summary of my experience may be of interest to you, and worthy of 
this occasion. 

THE AIM OF RESEARCH 

Research is one of the things we all understand but find difficult 
to define. In the foreword to a recent pamphlet on Industrial Re¬ 
search, Sir Harold Hartley defined it as ^a habit of mind which makes 
us attack every problem, big or small, in an orderly, systematic way, 
using if possible the advantages that modem science can give us.^ 
I remem^r L#ord Rutherford, in a characteristically expansive and 
emphatic mood, using almost the same words. I invite you to note 
the two words ‘^if possible.” There are limits to what ‘Modern science” 
can do for us. In research, as in other human activities, we depend a 
good deal on our wits. There is limitless opportunity for intuition 
and initiative. 

Tlie aim of research is to produce a theory firmly supported by 
experimental evidence. Though necessarily incomplete, it must be 
a close enough approximation to serve the man who has to make 
things work. I trust you will not infer from this statement that I am 
interested in research only for what I can get out of it. I have known 
the thrill of working solely for the fun of it. But I am interested, 
for the time being, in research with a clear and unmistakable objec¬ 
tive—the discovery of how to make better aircraft. It is my experience 
that, for such research to be not only fruitful but timely, it is essential 
tliat the practical problems involved in its eventual application shall 
always be clear to those who are doing it. This need not in any way 
restrict their freedom. Indeed, they can gain immensely from contact 
with those upon whom the burden of applying their work is placed. 

The theme I have taken is indeed that it is only by intimate and 
wholehearted collaboration between the research worker, the designer, 
the constructor, and the user that research can be intelligently planned, 
pursued, and applied. 

THE INDEPENDENT WORKER IN RESEARCH 

As a preliminary I propose to give you an example from my earlier 
experience which I feel puts the point as it appears to the independent 
research worker. 

I have been personally concerned with research in flight for nearly 
30 years. Tlie two chief aerodynamic problems have been, and still 
are, the reduction of drag and tlie improvement of stability and con¬ 
trol. Throughout, these problems have been attacked in the light of 
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the practical qii^stioEis thrown up by contmiiooF contact, on the one 
hand^ with those who degigiii nruil build aircraft and, on the other, with 
those who use them^ In my ciperience it has been this intunato rela¬ 
tion between the three parties which has made this work so continu¬ 
ously exciting and, I believe, proStable. On looking back I cannot find 
any example that convinces me that we should have moved more 
quickly or more certainly had work on the fundamentals been divorced 
from that on problems of the momenta 

It is true tliat at times, while we were developing our theory, wo 
had the advantage—and this adds to my point—of individual work 
going on in flight, under conditions which I now' believe to have been 
ideals When I was one of the team who worked on these subjects at 
Cambridge, we often felt that we could do more, or do it more quickly, 
if only wa had more of something—men, airplanes, workshops—^but 
chiefly more hours in the day. In truth, I think we did as much as was 
physically possible without enlarging our organization, and, if we had 
done that, our work would have cltanged in character and would, I 
believe, have been less effective. That it had effect, and quickly, was 
duo to our close relation with the establikhments that had the necessary 
resources to exploit it for practical purposes witli which they were 
intimately acquainted. They seized it and rapidly developed it. Its 
practical effect can now be seen not only in many aircraft but in the 
research equipment and programs of work. 

You will remember Sirilelvill Joneses first Wright Brothers lecture, 
in which he described some of the work I have just referred to on the 
boundary layer» From my own share in that work I can say that we 
Were profoundly excited by the problems themselves and by the fasci¬ 
nation of trying to solve them by ex[)eriments in flight. But we were 
stimulated, and all onr discussions were illuminated, by the realisation 
of the potential application of their results. This we obtained from 
our Constant personal contacts with the experimental establishments 
and with aircraft designers. 

Thus mj experience leads me to the conclusion that, while there 
should be no explicit attempt to divorce work on basic problems from 
that on immediate ones of narrower rajige, the fullest encouragement 
and practical support should be given to independent ivorkers. What 
form this should take I hesitate to define, ^ly owti preference is not 
for large endowments to institutions in the hope that they may attract 
good men. I would rather make generous finance available through 
some Semi-independent advisory organization when the need is made 
clear by the development of the work. This may be either in cash or 
in kind. We at Cambridge had very little money, but the country 
supplied us with airplanes and maintained and renewed them. My 
only concern is that tire ponderous workings of the machinery of gov- 
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{jrnmetit, when finaniie involved, may rrault in tlie essential help 
coming too ktc^ One day we shall learn to trust our scientific advisers 
with a reasonable fraction of our money on a block-grant basis and 
ask no account oAcept at longish intervals. 

beseiauch on a iaege scAiiE 

I come now to that class of research for aeronautics whose scale is 
such Unit success depends on planning of large esperimental resources 
aiul on planning so that application to practice may meet the foreseeo 
needs of design and its capacity to exploit new discoveries. 

We must^ in m3' view, plan research for aeronautics in three phasea 
First, we most relate all our main effort to advances in basic theory. 
Odd pieces of information without a clear, strong framework ate 
worth little. Second, we must provitlo the eiperimeutal information 
by w'hidi theory may be built up and its limitations necogniTcd and 
reduced. Third, we must ensure that eiperimental application is 
made in such conditions that the practical value of the theory is 
confirmed. 

There are three chief parties to this undertaking: first, those who 
are by trade woikers in the field of theory and those who have the 
flair for the associated eiplorntion by experiment J second, those who 
make use of the results in the design and construction of aircraft^ and 
third, those who use the aircraft and on whom we rely to exploit the 
product of the efforts of the first and second. Tlie extent to which 
these should enter into planning of research can be illustrated by an 
example—the problem of reducing the cooling drag of power plants, 

Tlvat it is possible to reduce the power wasted in cooling an airplane 
power plant to 2 percent or lese of the brake horsepower was estab¬ 
lished many years ago. Indeed, it was show'n that at flight speeds that 
were then wiUnn sight and have now been passed the cooling could be 
made to help to propel the airplane. But the cooling of a power plant 
is n matter that goes far beyond broad conceptions of this kind. It 
involves complex flows of sir and llq^uids, demanding regulation to 
meet the varying conditions of flight and high standards of reliability 
In functioning and of ease of maintenance, which are of the greatest 
concern to the user. 

It was not until other developments had reduced the rest of the drag 
so much that the power-plant drag was a dominating factor that the 
designer became convinced that the problem demanded his serious 
attention. He has finally succeeded in producing cooling systems that 
are no lejs reliable and have a much lower drag. The user accepts 
the slight additional embarrassment to maintenance in return for the 
higher speed and greater range. 
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But the practical problems of achieving the full result are still only 
partially solved. Few power plants will stand up to critical examina¬ 
tion on such points as low-loss ducting or airtight cowlings. It is a 
diflicult engineering problem to design and make such features at the 
same time light and easily removable and replaceable without damage. 

Throughout the whole history of this development there has b^ 
intimate association between the three parties chiefly concerned. But 
in my view we can now see that a better planning of the enterprise as 
a whole would have saved much time and waste of work. In particu¬ 
lar, an earlier realization by the designer of the outstanding advance 
that was within his grasp would have brought him to a closer coopera¬ 
tion, on strictly practical lines, with his only source of specific infor¬ 
mation—the research establishments. They in turn were backward in 
that they did not provide themselves with the right material by which 
alone convincing information, directly applicable to practical prob¬ 
lems, could be obtained. This is a case in which I believe the enlight¬ 
ened user, if correctly advised, could have forced the pace. 

A SUR>TY OF 25 YEARS’ ACHIEVEMENT 

The final criterion of our success in using the knowledge with which 
we have been supplied is the extent to which the product of our efforts 
has improved as time has passed. The curve of advance is not a 
smooth one. Over longish periods we often see little beyond a slow 
rise in achievement, and we tend to believe that there is little more to 
be expected. Then there comes something in the nature of a trans¬ 
formation. It is often ascribed to a single cause and, generally, one 
can say that there is an outstanding stimulus. But if we compare the 
fiiml product—in this case, the airplane itself—before and after the 
event, allowing a long enough time for the situation to reach a fairly 
stable state, we can make a fair assessment of the relative weight of all 
the influences which have contributed to the change. I believe such 
an examination of Uie advance of the airplane between say 1917 and 
1942 is useful in providing us not only with a means of examining how 
far we have been successful in using the results of research but also a 
guide to the part played by sheer engineering skill and initiative. 
Finally, it may serve as a base from which we may survey some of the 
potential advances that are now opening out to us and judge what 
resources we shall neeil in order to achieve them. 

I shall take two typical aircraft tliat were in general and successful 
nse in 1917 and compare them with two modem aircraft of similar 
duties. Naturally there are striking differences, and we sliall find no 
difliculty in tracing them to their sources. But perhaps equally strik¬ 
ing are the characteristics that have apparently undergone little 
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change I think, howeTer, that we shdl see that the eSort to preserve 
them imchfinged has made as high a demand on researeh imd engi¬ 
neering skill as that required to produce the more obnous improve- 

During the last war the Royal Aircraft Factory (w^ch bcc^lme the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment in April 1918) produced many designs 
for aircraft which were constructed m large numbers* One of the most 
aucoeseful was the S* E. 5, a singk-seat fighter with a 180-hp. Hiapano 
Suiza engine. It bad a credituble history* as a fighter, I propose 
to compare it with a Spitfiie. Then I shall tnke the Handley Page 
0/400 twdn-engined heaij bomber and compare it with a Lancaster. 

I shall not be giving away any information to our enemies. They 
are well acquainted, in more ways than one, with both Spitfires and 
Lancasters* Some of them may even remember the S- E* 6 and 
0/400* For my purpose it is quite sufficient to take examples of marks 
of the modem tj^es whose performance has long been surpassed. 

Let us first look at them in general outline* Figure 1 shows the 
1917 fighter. In Figure 2 its specifically military ;katures have dis¬ 
appeared and around it is the outline of the Schneider Trophy 
eireamlined monoplane, the essential product of the period between 
the two world wars. Figure 3 shows the 1942 fighter. In 
4 , 5, and 6 is shown the transition from die 1917 bomber, through the 
streamliDed airliner, to the 1942 bomber. Tlic most obvious differ¬ 
ences am die change from biplane to monoplane end the general 
cleaning’Up due to enclosing the crew, abolishing external wing 
bracing, and retracting the undercarriage. Comparing them t^ 
by type, the over-all dimensions are not very different. The Spitfire 
has the some wing surface as the S.E.5, about half the drag, nt^rly 
twice the strength, three times the speed, four times the totol weight, 
four times the military load, and seven times the powder. The Lan-^ 
caster lias about half the drag of the Handley Page 0/400 on the same 
span of wings and about three-quarters the wing surface* Its total 
iveight is nearly five times as great; the wing loading, over six times, 
the power, seven times; and the military load, with a 25 per^n 
greater range, over eight times* Let us inquire how* some of these 
improvements have been made* 

DtlAQ REDUCTION 

The change in dreg coefficient £7 d^ is of first interest* I have not 
found it possible to get accurate figures for the older aircraft, but 
they are approKiumtely 0.039 for the fighter and 0*040 for the bomber* 
The corresponding modem figures are 0.022 for the Spitfire and 0.030 
for the Lancaster* Thus, per square foot of wing surface, the total 
drag has been reduced to about 55 and 65 percent of the 1917 standard. 
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Companng the two fighters in more detail, we find first that the 
wing surface is the same for botix. Disregarding induced drag (or 
ELBsuining it to be the same fraction of the whole in each);, the top 
speed at the same height will be proportional to the cube root of 
the thrust power divided bj the drag coefficients Since the pro¬ 
peller efficiency is near enough the same for both, we may use brake 
power* Taking ground-level powers in both cases — 160 hp* for the 
Hispano and 1,250 for the Merlin—the ratio is about T, Thus the 
contributions to increase of speed are: 

by reduction of drag =1.21 

by increase of power =1*02 

The product of these figures is 2.33. 

If we assume that by supercharging it Ls possible to keep the Merlin 
power constant up to say 25,000 feet, where the density is approxi¬ 
mately halved, we shall get a further rise: 

by supercharging" (2)*^ = 1.20 

The total rotio of increase is tiierefore nearly 3. 

At this point I feel that the engine people are feeling very pleased— 
and we have good reason to acknowledge the success of tlteir effort. 
But these figures as they sta^nd do less than Justice to the aerodynamic 
contribution. 'All the cooling required the seven-times increased 
power has been provided and yet the aircraft has no more tlmn half 
the drag per square foot of wetted surface. 

How have these improvements been made? Let us look first ut 
the drag account (table 1)* To the saving of 47 pounds, the most 
obvious contributions are from the elimination of wing bracing and 
undercarriage — 31 pounds in all. But the body and cooling drag is 
actually reduced by over 10 percent in spite of the sevenfold increase 
of power* 
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For the bomber, the reduction in C^do is rather less than for the 
fighter on account of the drag of defensive armament, but otherwise 
the influences operating have been much the same. 

Toward tlie end of my paper I shall say something about what 
further improvements in drag are in sight and what problems we 
have to solve in order to achieve them. 

WEIOHX ANALYSIS 

Let us look next at the weight picture. The Spitfire weighs four 
times as much as the S. E. 5; the I^ncaster, nearly five times as much 
as the 0/400. Wliat has made it possible to carry so much additional 
weight per square foot of wing surface—for the fighter four times, 
for the bomber six times as much ? In the airplane itself, first, the 
development of flaps giving higher maximum lift coefficient and higher 
drag; second, power plants of much greater power per unit weight; 
and, third, constant-speed propellers to make the power fully 
available over a wide speed range. But larger and better airfields, 
permitting higher take-off and landing speeds and better flying tech¬ 
nique, have contributed even more. Tlie effective maximum lift 
coefficient has risen by about 65 percent. Even so, the touch-down and 
take-off speeds, with the higher wing loadings, are 50 to 80 percent 
higher. 

A comparison of the weight analyses and load factors of the fighters 
is given in table 2. As a matter of interest, I have given also the 
weight analysis for the FW 190. 

How has this remarkable similarity of weight distribution been 
maintained? From the structural point of view, it is essentially by 
increasing wing loading four times that it has been possible to go 
from braced biplane to monoplane w’ith nearly double the primary 
strength, from fabric covering to a metal skin, and from a fixed to a 
retractable undercarriage with no significant changes in percentage 
structure weight. 

From the point of view of the power plant, we have to record a rise 
in the net output per pound of complete plant in the ratio of about 
7 to 4. Tlie complete plant of 1942 includes both constant-speed pro- 
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peller and supercharging arrangements by which the power is main¬ 
tained up to heights at which t)ie air density 13 half, or even less than 
half j of tJiat at ground level* 

For the same percentage fuel weight the range is some 40 percent 
bettor at a much higher cruising speed. Specific fuel consumptioTi 
is much the same in spite of the great improvement in specific per¬ 
formance achieved in the face of the burden of supercharging* We 
must acknowledge here the tremendous contribution of high-octane 
fuel. 

We arc left in both cases with about one-sijcth of the total weight 
for the man, bis equipment, and armament. The weight of the man 
is the same as it was. In 191S it eaicceded that of his whole fighting 
equipment. Today it is hut a fraction of it. Tlte weight O'f the 
bullets alone in the modem fighter exceeds that of the whole arma- 
mont of the S. E. 5* 

For the bombers, weight analyses arts strikingly different from 
those of the fighters (table 3)* In 1917 we thought it natural for the 
structure weight of a large bomber to be greater than that of a small 
fighter—40*4 percent compared with 2P.7 percent. In fact there was 
a viewj widely held and ospressed somewhat forcibly by Dr* Lan- 
eliester, that aircraft of larger span than say lOO feet would be 
uneconomical because of the operation of the square-oubc law char- 
acteristic of geometrically similar structures;. Designers, aided by 
research, have managed to avoid the consequences of this law. They 
have been so successful that the structure weight percentage for the 
Lancaster is practically the same as that for the Spitfire- The load 
factor of the bomber 13, of course, much lower than that of tJie fighter* 
But it is probably little different from that of the 1917 bomber. 
The progress that has been made is therefore remarkable* 
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In the achievements summarized above I think Hrerodynamic, struo- 
tural, and power-plant improvements can fairly claim about equal 
shares, and to each, I suggest., the contributions of research and of en¬ 
gineering skill and ingenuity have been about equal- To pursue the 
analysis would lead me away from my main theme* But I think wo 
may, with advantage, eiamlne the history of effort in the structural and 
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aerod}'namic fields a little further in order to show the nature of the 
difficulties that have been met and the methods by which they have been 
overcome. 

STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 

In 1917 the jerreat majority of aircraft structures were made of wood 
and steel. Light alloys were little used. Wing surfaces were covered 
with fabric, and torsional stiffness requirements were met by the bi¬ 
plane wing structure. Today, with few exceptions, we use light alloy 
for the primary structure, and torsional stiffness is derived in most 
cases from the light-alloy sheet wing covering. Tlie very con¬ 
siderable improvement that has been made in aluminum-rich alloys 
contributes chiefly to the wing spars. There is as yet no marked sign of 
a development in their properties or application which will reduce the 
weight involved in meeting torsional stiffness requirements. This is, of 
course, because these involve stability rather than strength character¬ 
istics. 

I do not suggest that the enormous effort that has been put into im¬ 
proving aircraft materials has not contributed to the maintenance of 
structure weight at a remarkably low figure in spite of increases of 
speed, strength requirements, and size. But it is significant that the 
Mosquito airplane, which is made almost entirely of wood, has a struc¬ 
ture weight as low as that of the equivalent metal airplane. 

One feature of the modem aircraft which has undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to a more economical wing structure, in particular, is the great 
increase of wing loading and therefore of wing weight per unit area, 
which has made it possible to employ the material to much greater ad¬ 
vantage i. e., to have a smaller percentage of relatively lowly stressed 
material. This brings me to one of the outstanding contributions of 
research to aeronautics—namely, that derived from the investigation 
of the strength of actual structures in close association with theoretic 
analysis. It is by such work that it has been possible to increase greatly 
the useful load of practically all aircraft now in use. The most 
thorough mechanical testing of aircraft structures undoubtedly pays a 
high dividend. These tests have not only shown us that our methods of 
design have led to general forms of structure well adapted to meet the 
demands on them, and fundamentally economical in character, but have 
enabled us to discover where our knowledge of the detailed distribution 
of stresses is inadequate and at the same time to improve that knowl- 
edge and to strengthen the structure against unforeseen local weak¬ 
nesses. 

The determination of the loads that the structure is called upon to 
bear is fundamentally a more difficult problem. We are greatly in¬ 
debted to such methods as the V. G. recorder, but these give us only 
over-all figures that, useful as they are, throw little light on the load 
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disttioutloii in flight. We hare now a method ef great po¬ 

tency in the electrical resistance strain gauge. This ia being used with 
great effect on a large scale in laboratory testa, and its application to 
measurements: in flight is being rapidly developed. It will undoubtedly 
prove to be one of the greatest contributiona of the research worker to 
improvement in the structures of aircraft. 

Possibly the greatest achievement of the research worker in the field 
of aircraft structures is in discovering how to avoid the dangers of what 
we comprise in the term ^^flutter.” In my view, there is in the whoie of 
aircraft engineering no better example of the power of mathematical 
analysis^ of ingenuity in experiment, and of skill in interpretation. 
The successful attainment of very high speeds, with a remarkably small 
number of serious failures, can only be ascribed to the most skilled use 
of all these resources, guided by systematic review of the results of their 
application. Direct experiment in flight—the only satisfactory 
check—is almost impracticable. Laboratory determination of reliable 
numerical values of the essential quantities involved is extremely dif¬ 
ficult Much more information on these is essential for progress, and 
here the designer can, justifiably demand all that research can provide. 

STABTLITT AND CONTHOL 

Up to this point I have said nothing of the contribution of research 
to the production of stable and controllable aircraft, I am glad to 
say that the time is now long post when lack of stability is regarded 
by anyone as a virtue m an aircraft. In fact it is unquestionably a 
most serious defect, whatever the duty of the aircraft. But it has 
always been difficult to define the necessary or desirable margins of 
stability and the associated general stability and control character¬ 
istics, The designer must, however, have the requirements expressed 
in terms that can be reflected in his lay-out, both as a whole and in 
deUil. He must be able to judge fairly acenrotely how the changes in¬ 
evitable as a design develops will react on the stability and control, 
and ha must have at his disposal means of dealing economically with the 
consequences both of tile variation of load distribution resulting from 
operational conditions and of the changes involved in the development 
of the aircraft. 

There is a good deal about the stability and control of aircraft in 
which there has been little apparent change over the period covered 
by the examples I have taken. I believe, however, that this is simply 
because the desirable general characteristics were attained by about 
1918, Since then our main problems have been, first, to preserve them 
Bubstnntially unchanged in spite of the profound clianges in the form 
of aircraft and, second, to enable the same man to control much larger 
and much faster aircraf^t. 
eiesoo—15-1 a 
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The fouDdationfl of stability and control theory were laid^ and well 
laidf long ago. Much labor has been spent on expanding it to embrace 
new deirelopmentsj such as structural d.i3tortioii, and on the analysis' 
of the controlled and uncontrolled motion of aircrafL A vast amount 
of experimental eyidenee has been accumulatedL Much of this, how¬ 
ever, is related rather to specific problems than to the systematic devel¬ 
opment of an understanding of the matter. Tliere Is room hero for a 
wholesale improvement, particularly by an attack on a wider front in 
flight. I am not among those who criticize our record here on the 
grounds that we did not undertake enough basic work at the time when 
the airplane, as we now know it, first crj'stallized. I regret that cir¬ 
cumstances made it impossible to g^ve this work high priority. Had 
wo been able to do so, we might have avoided many troubles and saved 
much labor. But I do not believe that, on lliie balance, we would have 
reached our objective—usable aircraft—more quickly. We relied on 
our past eiperience, on our ability to improvise, and^—most significant 
of all—on our conviction that the theory available was soundly 
founded on experimental eridence. We discovered, by the attacks we 
were forced to make on troubles as they arose, much more about sta¬ 
bility and control than most of US believed there was to leam. Thus, 
and I believe only thus, could we have advanced at the rate we did. 
It is an eicellent example of the interworking of research and 
application 

In the field of control balance we have made tremendous advances 
in the face of difncuHIes that are sometimes hardly appreciated. The 
mil bomber operated at speeds— SO to 100 m.p.h.—at which the pilot 
could provide the forces necessary for control with lit tie or no aero¬ 
dynamic balance. Take the 0/400 ailerons. The tnalimum hinge 
moment required was probably equivalent to a force on the pilot 
hand of the order of 50 pounds, with ailerons on which the aero¬ 
dynamic balance was probably no better than one-half. In the Lan¬ 
caster tlie same movement of surfaces of about the some size is required 
at 300 m.p^h., requiring nine times the forces* Tlie pilot J3 no stronger, 
so the aerodynamic balance must reduce the hinge moment to say one- 
eighteenth of that of unbalanced ailerons. This ia a difficult require¬ 
ment but it has been meL 

Suppose we put up the weight at the same wing loading to 100,000 
pounds, one and one-half times that of the Lancaster, The linear 
dimensions will rise in tlie ratio l.S ^ and the hinge moment at the 
same speed in the ratio The aerodjuiomic balance must there¬ 

fore reduce the hinge moment in the ratio 

1/(2) (1.5) v^(S)*-1/30 

A similar argument leads to a figure of 1/400 if the wright is increased 
to 500,000 pounds^ We con certainly achieve 1/30 and possibly ,l/‘iCK) 
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in ideal conditions. But it is doubtful whether this is a wise policy, 
since we can hardly expect to define or to maintain the shapes of 
surfaces sufficiently closely. Power-operated controls have been 
avoided so far, but it is unwise to assume that we can neglect tliem 
indefinitely. Tliere seems to be no good reason to be doubtful of our 
ability to make them reliable. 

POWER-PLANT DEVELOPMENTS 

I do not propose to extend this survey to the two other main factors 
that have contributed to the changes we have seen in aircraft—the 
power plant and the propeller. I have already quoted some figures 
that show how remarkably tlie reciprocating engine has advanced. 
1 have also said that there have since been further advances, which, 
however, serve rather to emphasize the comparisons I have made than 
to invalidate them. This is because there have been accompanying 
changes in weight and other characteristics that leave the main con¬ 
clusions substantially unaffected. Our debt to the engineers who, 
aided by research, have achieved tliese results is immense. 

To the constant-speed propeller tlie perfonnance of aircraft must 
also acknowledge a great debt. But the flying man is even more 
grateful for what it has provided—almost complete freedom from his 
chief anxiety, namely, the liability to misuse his engine. We now look 
forward confidently to new methods of propulsion for aircraft. But 
I believe tlie propeller has a long and useful future before it and one 
in which research will play an outstanding part. 

SUMMARY—THE TASK OF RESB.VRCH 

I trust that this short survey has gone some way to show why I am 
convinced that tlie research worker and tlie engineer must work to- 
getlicr if we are to make significant progress. In his James Forrest 
lecture to the Institution of Civil Engineers in England, Dr. Southwell 
said that •‘Aeronautical engineering is ordinary engineering made 
more difficult.” If that was true in 1930, as I believe it was, it is more 
than ever true now. We can see clear prospects of great advances in 
aircraft in size, in performance, and in safety. The curve of improve¬ 
ment against time shows no real signs of flattening out. But we shaU 
need all our ingenuity to avoid or to overcome the barriers which we 
can see ahead. 

I tliink the engineer has made good use of the outstanding contribu¬ 
tions of research for aeronautics. If at times he has appeared slow to 
appreciate tlie significance of new developments, he has a good excuse 
in his preoccupation with producing something on which we can rely. 
This is a sufficiently serious responsibility and one tliat he has borne 
with credit. But it is this very preoccupation that emphasizes the need 
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for employing as part of an engineering organization men competent 
to detect those advances in knowledge which are potentially valuable 
and to work out the technique of applying them. 

The research worker himself is not blameless in this respect. We 
can call to mind the case of Mendel, the significance of whose work in 
genetics was not recognized until he had been dead many years. His 
case is an example of discovery not appreciated because it is too far in 
advance of the general state of development of the science. Dr. Lan- 
chester^s books Aerodonetics and Aerodynamics contained much 
whicli may perhaps be regarded in the same way. 

The instances I have mentioned may, of course, be regarded as classic 
examples of the difficulty of disseminating knowledge. As the volume 
of knowledge increases, this difficulty grows. In the hall of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, there hangs the portrait of William Whewell, 
sometime Master. It is said that he was tlie lost man to know ah 
knowledge. He died in 1806.* 

But the research worker has, in my view, a part to play in *^utting 
across*' the results of reseai^. It is reasonable to ask that he should 
put his results in such a form that they can be used. To those who 
feel that this is hardly worthy of so much of their time and attention, 
as it certainly demands if it is to be well done, I would command 
the example of one of the greatest workers in aeronautics, Hermann 
Glauert. Every one of his outstanding contributions to aerodynamics 
was finished in such a form that the method of its application was 
made clear. I am not aware that this in any way detracted from the 
value of his work on whatever basis it may be judged. And I know, 
from my long and intimate friendship with him, that he regarded 
it as the natural method, and indeed the only one that would satisfy 
his sense of craftmanship. 

PROBLEMS OF THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 

If this review leaves us confident of our ]x>wers to use^effectively 
the results that an alliance between research and engineering ingenuity 
can provide, as I think it should, how should we shape our plans for 
the future! Let us look for a moment into what the future may hold 
for us in one field alone: still further improvement in performance— 
in speed and in range. 

Within the limits of our present knowledge the most economical 
way to fly faster is to fly hi^er. Let us suppose that we can extend 

* OKford auijr that Ui»lr cUta hai b««a oreriooked. It la prewrred In tb« rbyrn*: 

Mj same la Uirajanitn Jowett 
Branrtblaff tbat’a kaown. f know U. 

What I don't know ian't knowladaa 
And I am Maattr of BalUol CollcM. 


Jowatt dlad la 1888. 
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the range of operation of power plants so that propulsive power is 
independent of height. Taking an airplane with the characteristics 
of the Spitfire (table 1), and assuming that 0.022 under all con¬ 
ditions, the curve of speed against height is shown in figure 7 labeled 
A. The line of sonic speed, Mach number= 1, is crossed at 65,000 feet. 
In practice the effect of the compressibiUty of air begins to be felt at 
about 3f^0.Q5 at 33,000 feet at a speed of about 430 nnpJi., and the 
rapid rise of Coo with Af brings the curve for greater heights down 
to about the level of curve Ai. The loss of speed is very large. 



THOUSAMOS OT FCCX 

Fioim 7.—^Tme level speed vs. height, showing tnflo- 
ence of redaction of Coo and of compressibility. 

Propolsive power, T. H. Pysq. ft. wing surface; 

wing loading, 28 IbSs/sq. ft; aspect ratio, • 

If, by devising forms that will ensure some measure of laminar 
fiow, we can halve and at the same time avoid compressibility 
effects, we get curve B, But if compressibility has the same kind of 
effect as on the original airplane, the result will be to depress the 
speed to curve Bi. Similarly, reducing Cd^ to one quarter of the 
original value, we get curves C and Ci, 

If we are to reach really high speeds economically, it is clear that 
we must devote at least as much effort to avoiding or reducing the 
effect of compressibility as to reducing the “low speed” value of (7o*. 
On the other hand, at speeds at whidi it is likely to be economical 
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to cruise for long distances, compressibility will for some time be 
relatively unimportant and laminar-flow forms offer outstanding 
prospects. In round figures range and economical cruising speed are 
inversely proportional to the square root of Cut* If can halve 
both range and cruising speed will rise by 40 percent. 

We must not dismiss too lightly the possibility of cruising economi¬ 
cally, at great height, at very high speeds—speeds at which com- 



Fioi'BE 8.—Critical wlDg loading vs. 
height True level Q>eed 450 zn. p. h.; 

< flow laminar op to 00 percent of chord; 

airfoU thlclmesa 15 to 16 percent. 

pressibility may well have a dominating influence on design. With a 
laminar flow extending over the majority of the surface of the air¬ 
plane we may reasonably expect to be able to cruise at 450 m.p.h.— 
a Mach number of about 0.7. Considering the airfoil alone, because 
of necessary thickness and camber, sonic speed will occur at a point 
near the surface when the lift coefficient reaches a certain value. 
Hence, the wing loading must not exceed a figure dependent on the 
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height. At the heights at which it is likely that such speeds will be 
economical, from the power aspect, calculation suggests that rather 
low wing loadings will be required. Figure 8 shows the results of 
some preliminary calculations on this point. The wing loading cor¬ 
responding to the critical conditions is sensitive both to airfoil thick¬ 
ness and to height. For example, assuming 60 percent of laminar 
flow, 15-peroent thickness, and a camber appropriate to the lift co¬ 
efficient, the critical wing loading at 35,000 feet is 28 pounds per square 
foot; or for a 16-percent thickness, 20 pounds per square foot. At 
30,000 feet tlie corresponding loadings are 44 and 35. If these calcula¬ 
tions are sound, the effect on the general economics of the situation 
will be marke<l. Here is another reason to justify extensive theoretic 
and experimental work in this field. 

Thus we see both the barriers to progress which now face us and 
the potential rewards that will be ours if we can succeed in surmount¬ 
ing them. I return to my main theme—the research worker, the 
designer, the constructor, and the user must join forces and, each 
fortified by the confidence and help of the others, plan the work that 
is needed to provide the information, pursue the investigations in 
the conviction that the aim is worthy of the effort demanded, and 
apply the results to produce better airplanes. 

From aerodynamics we demand not merely the bare solution of the 
problem of forms providing laminar flow, relatively immune from 
effects of compressibility. Wo require specific information covering 
the whole airplane, including its propulsion, stability, and control. 
It may be that the whole lay-out of the aircraft will be different from 
that to w’hich we have been accustomed. It is for the aerodynamic 
people to say, but they must base their opinions on a sound foundation 
of experiment. 

From structural research we require to know what schemes of 
structural design are most likely to provide the necessary precision 
of form and superficial smoothness and how to cope with new strength 
and stiffness requirements. Aerodynamics must supply information 
on the loads that will be met in flight, and much thought must be given 
to the meteorologic conditions that will be encountered. 

In the future it will be impossible to consider the airplane engine 
and the airplane as separate enterprises with conflicting requirements. 
The thermodynamic problems will be aerodynamic also. Their joint 
solution w'ill throw up more than enough of the design problems at 
which the power-plant engineer excels. 

Will the transformation of the energy of the fuel into thrust de¬ 
mand a propeller or a jet or a combination? There is no single 
answer. It will depend on the duty of the airplane. But the propeller 
designer will find that his task will tax all his ingenuity. 
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Upon the airplane designer will fall the burden of combining into 
ft working proposition the contributioiiB of all hb collaborators. He 
will need to provide for pressurized cabins^ ice-free surfaces, and 
the many indispensable aids to control, navigation, take-off, and 
landing. 

To the user the prospects are such that he should spare no pains in 
encouraging the research worker and the engineer in their difficult 
tasks. He must support them to the full in obtaining the resources, 
in men and material, which will be essential for solving their prob¬ 
lems. And he must contribute, oa a member of the team, the opei^a- 
tional information that will guide their efforts at aU stages. 

Tile experimental resources tlmt such work demands are large. 
They must be generously planned to provide the greatest possible 
scope and flexibility» It will take time to devise and to create tbemi. 
and during this time we shall inevitably meet further difficulties whoso 
exact nature we caunot yet foresee. We may be confident in our abihtj 
to adapt and to improvise, but we nxust ensure that the basic equip¬ 
ment is on an adequate scale. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF RESEABCH FOB AEKONAUTlOS 

1 have left until last sucli remarks os I have to make on an aspect 
of planning research for actonattiics to which you may feel I should 
have paid more attention—namely, the organization and management 
of the work on the scale that the scope and complexity of the prob¬ 
lems demand. In what I said earlier I have emphasized my belief 
in the value of the independent small team of workers, who necessarily 
work on a small scale with relatively small equipment, and on one 
or at most a few problems. But we must recognize, perhaps reluc- 
tantly, that we have problems to solve which cannot be handled suc¬ 
cessfully in that w^ay. 

It is not merely the large sire and complexity of the equipment 
required which forces us to face the task of man aging large research 
undertakings. It is rather that the many problems we must attack 
are interdependent, and that success in dealing with them depends 
on assembling and coordinating the efforts not only of a team but 
of many teams of workers. As in any large undeitaking we have to 
break the work down into parts. Each part is the primary responsi¬ 
bility of a group of specialists under a leader. But the parts must 
be welded into a whole, and in this welding lies the problem of 
management. 

I believe that the problem is best approached not from the top but 
from the bottom — from the point of view of the individual member of a 
team. “NVliat does he need in order that he may do tlio best that is in 
him? In my experience, he needs the following: 
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(1) A clear, uDambiguous statement of the ultimate ubjectiFft, 
lliis tuu^ be more than a statement of the specific problemu It must 
relate it to the general picture of which it la a part. Thus ho will 
know why the work is being donOn. 

(2) An opportunity to give his own views on the value of the rnider- 
Ijdng ideas. The basic plan must be, in part, his own. Thus he 
will start with a sound conviction that the pkn is a good one. 

(3) An immediate leader in whom he has confidence, who will 
inspire him, help him, and keep him up to date in all the relevant 
parallel work on related problems. Thus he will retain the good 
spirits in which he starts. 

(4) Sufficient resources to enable his work to progress at what is, 
in his judgment, a speed commensurate with the importance of the 
ohjective. Thus he w'lU feel that the value of his work is recognised 
in the only way that means anything to him. 

Tliia formula can, in my experience, be applied to groups of work¬ 
ers under a central management or to separate establishments under 
a central direction. And the difficulties that one meets in applying 
it arise not from its shortcomings but from conscious or unconscious 
neglect of its essentials. 

Looked at in this vray, such questions as the ideal size of research 
establishments cease to be of any great significance. Just as a team 
must have a leader who knows all about the work being done hy its 
members, so a group of teams must have a leader who is recognized 
by them to' know enough about their work for him to be able to guide 
it to its common ohjective. The limit of economical size of a com¬ 
plete unit is set not by some arbitrary fomula but by the simple fact 
that no one man can know enough about work in more than a few 
fields to be able to inspire real confidence in his team leaders or 
their teams. The control of large equipment, tlie management of 
numbers of skilled industrials, and the commonplace daily problems 
of facilities are matters of consequence, but they are not the real de¬ 
termining factors. In any event they are well understood and can 
be broken down, and shar^ among a properly balanced staff. 

I would summarize my views on this question as follows. There 
is no single or simple formula by which to determine the best method 
of handling research. But I Mievc there are a few simple prin- 
ciplea in the light of which each particular situation may be reviewed 
and a good solution found. 


CONCLUSION 

You will see that my experience has led me to the view that the 
record of science and engineering in aeronautics ia a creditable one. 
It justifies ua in demanding the means of extending our efforts into 
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those new fields that we can now clearly see. The task of organizing 
and managing the work, of devising and constructing the equipment, 
and, above all, of leading those upon whose efforts success will in 
the end depend is one of absorbing interest. 

What the world will make of our efforts is a matter on which I 
regard it os unprofitable to speculate, at any rate here and at this 
time. I am an engineer in a world where good engineering, skillfully 
used, means survival and bad engineering means the end of what I 
believe to be a good way of living. So I am content for the time 
being to confine my efforts to the work in hand and to leave phil¬ 
osophic speculations on its value, on some absolute scale which I con¬ 
fess eludes me, to those who can find time or inclination for it. For 
this reason I have confined my attention primarily to research for 
aeronautics as used in war. There is another reason—have spent 
the best part of my life on work with this as its first aim in the con¬ 
viction that it had to be done. 

But I am an incurable optimist, I believe that we shall succ^ 
in our present effort—in which the share of research is to provide 
information by which aircraft and their equipment can be steadily 
improved and used to greater effect. When we have achieved our 
immediate aim, I do not doubt that much of our work will be put to 
uses that are more to my taste and to yours. 

In the end, however, it is with the scientific and technical advances 
in the means of flight that we are here concerned. So far we have 
had a mere 40 years in which to show what we can do. It has been my 
purpose to point, in the light of my experience, to what we must do 
now to discharge the responsibility that is laid on us so that those 
who will follow us may find a fair field in which to explore the end¬ 
less vista of opportunity which will lie before them. 


HmiAN LI JUTS Df FLIGHT^ 


By Brtajc el C. MAiriizwa, C. B, E,. 11. A., Sc. D., F, a S. 

J7niff ttf tKe R. A. F. PhifticlOipoai Lahoratortf, <7onfuUan( m Phj/nioloff]/ 

to fAfl R, A. F. 


tWUh 3 

A modem aircraft will climb in a few mmutea to heights at which 
the air is eo thin that it will no longer support life. It can turn and 
maneuver so fast tliat the pilot may easily be rendered unconscious 
from the mechanical forces which it imposes on his body, and in an 
aircraft which is moving rapidly in three plaits of space the pilot 
can be subjected to stresses beyond the limits which the human body 
can stand 

The adaptation of which the human body is capable to new sur- 
roundings and conditions can play a considerable part in Etdng man 
to these new conditions; for eiainple, airsicknesB which many suffer 
on first flying in rough air or doing aerobatics, in most people soon 
passes off and they become adapted to motions which at first perplex 
end incapacitate them, though a few never become completely adapted^ 
But there are several stresses placed on maji in aircraft that cannot be 
met by any unconscious adaptation, which require equipment specially 
designed to meet them. Some of tho necessities are obvious, such aa 
windscreens to protect the man from tlie great wind pressures at 
high speed and a heat supply from the engine or special clothing to 
keep him warm in the Arctic cold of the stratosphere. His senses must 
bo extended by a set of blind-flying instruments so that be may know 
hia altitude and movement in space when in clouds or at night. He 
must learn to believe the instruments against bis senses for these are 
no longer a reliable guide when he may be roovii^ at varying speeds 
in any direction, in fact they wiO often be wrong. The human limit 
of visual range by day and especially by night is of paramount impor¬ 
tance in flying* 

But beside the stresses from wind pressure, cold, vibration, and 
noise, the pilot’s body must also be protected from other less obvious 
etreasea and here I propose to deal particularly with the two greatest 

1 OfprlDtcd hj permloloiii Ovb thv VroeMdlnff ot CE* KeriU XmftltqHaii of Otwt 
BrlUlfi, toL 82* pt. S, 1IH3, 
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8trQS56s which An AircrAft puts upon the pilot—those due to AccelerA- 
tion or repid chenge of motion and those due to high flying in the 
rarefied air of the upper atmosphere. 

In the last hundred years man has increased the speed at which he 
ran travel more than tenfold, but tliere is no reason to suppose he is 
approaching any human limit in speed for, provided that he is pro¬ 
tected from wind pressure by a closed cockpit and that the motion 
does not change rapidly in direction, there is no more mechanical stress 
on the pilot than if ho were sitting on the ground- 

If the human body is moving uniformly there is no force acting on 
it other than that due to gravity, recognised as weight. But when the 
motion changes in either magnitude or direction, large forces come 
into play; for example, while launching an airplane by catap^t 
During this linear acceleration the pilot has the sensation of being 
driven backward against his seat by forces equaling several times his 
own weight. This is seen in the retracting of the skin of his face 
which bares the teeth like a snarling dog. In this case, the accelera¬ 
tion acts transversely on the body and lasts only a few seconds and in 
fhia direction the pilot can ea^ly withstand many times the accelera¬ 
tion of gravity provided his head and shoulders are well supported. 

When a fast-moving airplane changes its direction and turns, air¬ 
plane and pilot are both subjected to very large forces. The phenome¬ 
non known as blacking-out came into prominence in the Schneider 
Trophy races; pilots found that in turning at high speed their vision 
became blurred and that for a few seconds in the turn they frequently 
became blind. This is now a common event in aircraft and is well 
understood by fighter pilots. 

When an airplane travels in a curved path in turning or pulling out 
of a dive a large centrifugal force tends to force the airplane and pilot 
away from the center of the circle. The magnitude of this force in¬ 
creases with the square of the speed and decreases as the radius 
increases. Subjectively, a pilot experiences a great increase in weight 
of all parts of his body as the centrifugal force tri^ to drive his body 
out through the bottom of the airplane. The magnitude of the acceler¬ 
ation acting on the pilot is expressed in terms of g, the force due to 
gravity normally acting on the body which causes it to have its normal 
weight. Thus in a turn producing \g or four times the force of grav¬ 
ity, if tlie pilot’s seat were fixed to a spring balance it would register 
four times his normal weight and the pilot and all parts of his body 
become extremely heavy. This is seen in the sagging of the soft part 
of the face which occurs in a tight turn (pi. 1). A turn at 300 miles 
per hour and 1,000 feet radius produces 6^, and a pilot in effect weighs 
about half a ton and his blood virtually becomes as heavy as molten 
iron. The blood is normally being pumped to tlie pilot’s head by his 
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heart but as its virtual weight increases the heart has difficulty in 
maintaining the blood supply to the head. The brain and the eyes can 
only function for a few seconds without their normal blood supply 
and loss of vision in blacking-out is due to failure of the circulation in 
the retina of the eye. If the acceleration is still greater, the whole 
blood supply of the brain fails and the pilot becomes unconscious. 

Blacking-out is a warning that the blood pressure in the cerebral 
arteries is getting low. If the control column is eased forward, the 
airplane straightens out, the centrifugal force ceases and within a few 



Flouax 1,—^Approxinute relationahlp between doratloa of vary¬ 
ing degrees of acceleration and occurrence of loss of vision 
(lower curve) and loss of consciousness (upper curve). 

(Data from various sources.) 

seconds the circulation returns to normal. While this happens in the 
head the deficit of blood tends to gravitate to the legs and the phenom¬ 
enon can be regarded as the head losing blood to the feet. 

This draining of the blood from the head takes time. The graphs 
in figure 1 illustrate the limits of tolerance of acceleration—the greater 
the acceleration the less the time that the pilot can retain his si^t. 

&lany measures have been taken to reduce the effect of centrifugal 
force on the pilot; much may be done by posture and seating; if the 
pilot’s attitude is crouched with his legs raised, the distance through 
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which the heart has to raise the blood to his head can be reduced and 
the loss of it to his feet is again less if the feet are high. Another 
method of lessening the effect of this force which may be mentioned 
is to place the pilot in the prone position. The heart and head are 
then nearly at the same height and a man in this position can witlistand 
some but this posture is a very fatiguing and inconvenient one 
for the control of an aircraft, though it is reminiscent of the very 
earliest airplanes in which the pilot frequently lay prone. The effect 
of posture on blacking-out is shown diagrammatically in figure 2. 



EFFECT ON POSTURE ON BLACKING OUT 


norm* 2.—Effect of posture on the tolerance of acceleration. (DaU from Buff.) 

The engineer has produced machines that are so strong and 
maneuverable that they can subject the pilot to forces beyond hw 
tolerance and the useful limit in design for maneuverability at high 
speed changes from being an engineering limit to being a human 
limit It would be useless for the aircraft designer to produce an 
airplane so strong and maneuverable that it could turn with • 
centrifugal acceleration of 20^ because the pilot would not be con¬ 
scious to control it under these conditions; the ability to out-turn the 
enemy has an important tactical advantage in dog fighting, but to 
achieve this it is now necessary to look to the man rather thw the 
machine. Figure 3 illustrates how the human limit makes it impos- 
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sible for a fast airplane to follow a slow one in a tight turn; both 
pilots are subjected to 5^. 

The most important stress, however, to which man is subjected in 
aircraft is that resulting from the thinness of the air at great alti¬ 
tudes. The air pressure at ground level is 14.7 Ib./sq. in. It has 
fallen to one-half at 18,000 feet and to only one-fifth, about 2% Ib./sq. 
in., at 40,000 feet. The effects of altitude on man are those resulting 
from the lowered atmospheric pressure. 

The disabilities which a man suffers at lowered pressure first came 
into prominence on the surface of the earth as ‘^mountain sickness.” 



Fiquu 8.—Showing how hnnuin tolerance of accrierallon mnkea It Impoeslble 
for a faat airplane to follow a alow one In a tight turn. 

Later the term ‘‘balloon sickness” was given to the troubles experi¬ 
enced in high balloon ascents at the beginning of the last century; 
long before airplanes had become practical flying machines, the 
problems of high altitudes had been encountered l^ause early balloon 
ascents carried the balloonists to heights at which the air would 
hardly support life and at that time their knowledge of how to over¬ 
come this was lacking. 

Plate 2, figure 2, shows the first successful flight when Montgolfier’s 
balloon ascended from Versailles in 1783 carrying a sheep, a duck, and 
a cock. After the safe return of these animals to earth, Montgolfier 
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him&eJf went up some hundreds of feet. Two years later the French 
scientist Charles reached a height of tSjOOO feet with a hydrogen 
balloon. 



Fiotnx 4.—EelaUonalalp between alt Unde and auiKifipberic pressure. (1. C. A. N^ 

flcnle.) 

Figure 6 shows the upward progress of man^s esplonttion of the 
air* 

It is necessary to emphasize the difference between rapid ascent 
from ground levels ^ in an airplane, and alow ascent itt climbing 
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mountains^ la the latter weeks are spent at 15,000-18^000 feet to 
become acclimatized to the thin air. Great changes occur throughout 
the climber’s bodily processes which enable him to live at altitudes 
which are fatal to a ^'^sea level’’' man. Acclimatization is soon lost on 
return to ground level, so it is not possible to make much use of this 
in flying. 

Climbers have reached 128,000 feet on Mount Everest, but in con- 
trast to this the first serious high-altitude accident occurred in 1875 
when Tissnndier with two companions went up In the hydrogen bal- 
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loon Zemth, The ballcxjti ascended to about 26,000 feet and the 
occupants became unconscious. Tliey became conscious again ivhen 
the balloon descended to 20,000 feet hut then threw out ballast and 
the balloon rapidly ascended to about 28,000 feet. All became un-* 
conscious and when Tissandier regained consciousness the balloon was 
at about 10,000 feet, descending rapidly, but his two companions were 
dead. This accident focused a great deal of attention on the 
physiological problems of altitude, and to investigate these Paul Bert 
constructed a steel chamber from which the air oould be removed by 
a pump to simulate altitude conditions at ground level. Since then 
a great deal of research has been carried out in such decompression 
6198aa_43-1» 
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diambers, both on mountAms and in aircraft, on the nature of alti* 
tudc sickness and the ways of overcoming it. 

Plate 3, figure 1 eho'wa a modern decompression clmmber at an 
fi. A. F. Medical Service research unit- In this a man can be taken 
to a pressure equal to that at 30,000 feet in less than a minute, and it 
is capable of producing presures down to a small fraction of a pound 
to the square inch- 

Plate 3, figure 2 showB a small type of decompression chamber of 
which many are m service, ^hich will take sis men to any altitude 
required so tlint they can become familiar with their brcatiling 
apparatus and the disasters tliat may befall them if they do not use 
it correctly. 

For life, man needs food, water, and air. He can live without food 
for weeks, without water for days, but without air he can survive 
only a few minutes. 

At increasing altitudes, although the proportion of osygen in the 
air remains one-fifth, tlie density of tlie mixture becomes less and a 
certain pressure of oxygen is essential for living cells to function 
normally. At an altitude of 42,000 feet if die lungs are filled with air, 
they contain less than one-sixth of the normal quantity of oxi’gen and 
this la insnlEcieiu to suppoil life. Much of the Battle of Britain was 
carried out in an atniosphere in wliich a pilot unassisted with breathing 
apparatus would be dead in a few minutes. However, long before this 
height is reached oxygen lack makes its presence felt in the impaired 
intelligence and mental performance of the pilot. As oxygen want 
comes on, judgment is lost, gross errors are made, intelligence fails, 
muscular control is lost and this is followed by unconscicusTiess- 
Moreover, oxygen want is very msidious because the sulferer is often 
almost unaware of it. At 20,000 feet a man without oxygon may do 
irrational things; oxygen want resembles drunkenness both in its 
symptoms and in that the BufTerer is confident that he is normal and 
much resents any suggestion to the contrary. 

It would clearLj' be dangerous to send an aircraft up to 25,000 feet 
unless it was ensured that the crew were protected from oxygen want. 
Much research on the practical protection of flying personnel from the 
effects of altitude has licen carried out by the R. A. F,, particularly by 
the Medical Branch which directs research in tliis very important side 
of the pilot^s welfare. The importance of Uiis us emphasized by the 
following story of a recent incident which occurred over Ger¬ 
many. A pilot’s breatliing appamtus became disconnected and the 
pilot thereupon told the ci'ew that he wos going to land. He put down 
his wheels and tried to land on a cloudbank at about 18,000 feet. He 
then told the crew' over his mtercommunicfttion system that they were 
below ground level and he wa^ going to get out, whereupon the navi- 
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gatOPj realiziiig vrUat liad liappened^ was in time to Sop him from 
cUmbirig out of the machine,, take over the cimtrols and reconnect the 
pilot's breathing: apparatus. It is easy to see that such an incident 
might not always have a happj’ ending- The ed'ects of oicygen want 
may often be extremely amusing but clearly there is no place for such 
erents in the dangerous and difficult work of high-altitude dying. 

There are two ways in which altituile effects can bo overcome. The 
lirst is to increase the amount of oxygen in the air which the pilot 
breathe by mixing oxygen from gas cylinders with it, thus giving the 
pilot a mixture rich in oxygen or even pure 013gen to breathe. In this 
way when the pressure b one-tjuartcr of an atmosphere at S3^000 feet 
if his lungs are filled with pure oxygen he will not suffer from any 
symptoms of oxygen lack. To this end the pilot always wears an 
oxygen mask} which also carries a microphone for his communication 
with the crew or ground. 

The second alternative is to increase the amount of oxygen in the 
pilot's lungs by compressing the air in them. In an engine the loss 
of power from oxygen lack is overcome by compressing the thin 
air with a supercharger^ but it is not possible to supercharge the lun^ 
so easily as the pressures required would burst them. The pilot must 
therefore be completely surrounded by air at increased pressura. 
This can be done either with a pressure suit sometiung like a diving 
dre^ or, if the cabin is sealed and made strong enough for it to 
withstand a raised air pressure, produced by a pump attached to the 
engiue. The air around the pilot can then be kept at 14 Ib./sq. in. 
and the atmosphere he breathes can be exactly like that at ground 
level. However, it is clear that for military use such a pressure 
cabin is verj' vulnerable, though for civil use it is the ideal method 
in high flying because the passenger is not inconvenienced by a mask 
on his face and need not be aware, by any change in the air pressure, 
that he has left the ground. Some pressure cabins are in use in civil 
airlmea in America. The pressura cabin has other adyantages over 
the oxygen mask besides preventing lack of oxygen. At heights up 
to 36,000 feet a man can avoid oxygen lack by breathing pure oxygen, 
but above 44,000 feet even, breathing pure oxygen he would b^ome 
unconscious. IMoreover the vapor pressure of blood equals the at- 
moapherjc pressure at 63,000 feet so if a man could reach this pressure 
bis blood would boil and his lungs be filled with steam. At heights 
above 40,000 feet it becomes neccssaij not only to breathe pure oxygen 
hut also to increase the pressure acting on man. Plate 2, figure 1 
shows the machine and pressure suit in which Flight Lieutenant 
Adam broke the world's altitude record by reaching 54,000 feet in 
I&37. Tlie suit was blown up to some Ib./sq. in. pressure and 
filled with pure oxygen. In it men could survive even in a vacuum. 
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Thus the effects of oxygen want can be completelT oTercome up to 
altitudes of some 8 miles by breathing pure oxygen and this is done 
in military aircraft of all nations. Above this height pressure must 
be applied in addition. In tho altitude record balloon ascents by 
Professor Piccard and by the United States Army, closed gondolas 
at raised pressure were used. 

Figure 6 illustrates the time elapsing between cutting off the oxygen 
supply to a man and his becoming unconscious at various heights. 
From this it will be realized how quickly a pilot must act should his 
o 3 Q^gen supply fail at high altitudes. 



Fiqttie e^—Time between efaan^Dg from breatblcf oiy^n to 
brea thin g air sad the occurrence of uncooBclousneea. (After 
Buff.) 


The psydological abnormalities at altitude are not entirely solved 
by breathing oxygen as there are effects on the body at low pressure 
in addition to oxygen lack. At ground level the air pressure drives 
nitrogen into the blood which dissolves m appreciable quantity. If 
now the pressure on the man is rapidly reduced before this nitrogen 
can escape, it will form bubbles in his blood vessels and stop the 
circulation. The possibility that something of the sort might occur 
in animals at low pressures was envisaged by Robert Boyle in IfflO 
who placed a viper under a bell-jar and pumped out the airj when 
the pressure was reduced he saw a bubble within the eye of the 
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Bubbles forming in the body fluids have long been s difficulty in deep 
diving 'K'here men have been subjected to much increased pressures of 
air. The body fluids then dissolve a large quantity of nitrogen and 
If the diver comes to the surface too rapidly It cannot escape irom his 
lungs in time to prevent bubbles forming and he gets decompression 
sickness or ^bends^ (caisson disease, compressed-air Illness)« ^s?lth 
severe pain^ cramps, occasionally unconseiousneiiS and even death. A 
diver can get severe bends coming up from a depth ivhcre the pressure 
is 4 atmospheres to the surface vrhere it is only 1 atmosphere, but for¬ 
tunately an airman does not get into such serious diflEiculties if he 
goes from ground-level to oue-quarter ground-level pressure at 33,000 
feet. Bends as they occur in the air are rai^ly est>erienced at alti¬ 
tudes below 25,000 feet. They come on slowly and are rarely of a 
serious nature. Unconsciousness can result if the warning symptoms 
of pain in the joints are neglected. The pains are cured almost 
Instantaneously if descent is made to about 25,000 feet where the air 
pi'cssure compresses the nitrogen bubbles sufficiently to drive them back 
into solution in the blood. 

Much research has been carried out on men in decompression cham¬ 
bers to find Tvays of alleviating tlieae effecls. One method la to breathe 
pure oivgfeu before ascent, so replacing the nitrogen in the blood with 
oxygen. The oiygen is then used up in the tissues before it can form 
bubbles. This method has long been used to displace uitrogeu from 
the blood in diving. 

There are other disturbances to man with rapid changes of altitude 
resulting from the change in air pressure. Behind the ear drum is a 
cavity filled with air which communicates through a small canal with 
the tliroat and it is necessary for air to leave and enter it with ascent 
and descent lest the ctir drum be collapsed. Tlie canal to the throat 
will normally open on swallowing and in a dive a pilot clears hia ears 
almost unconsciously, but should he fail to do so or have severe catarrh, 
ho may damage bis ear drums. Enclosed gas elsewhere in the body, as 
in the sinuses surrounding the nose, has to equalize its pressure as the 
aUitude changes or severe pain may reeult. Again on ascent the gas 
normally present in the intestines expands to a larger and larger vol¬ 
ume as the outside pressure falls when climbing but this is rarely a 
serious problem. 

Thus the human safety limit in beiglit is some 10,000“16,000 feet 
breathing air and 40,000-42,000 feet breathing oiygen ; heights much 
in enjcss of tlie latter are only achieved by enclosing the pilot in an 
artificial atmosphere. 

But it is clear that starting with fit pilots on the ground much must 
be done to keep them efficient in the air and the efficiency of the man 
may often be of even greater importance than tliat of the machine. 
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We know thet in the Battle of Britain quality in men and machines 
overcame weight of numbers and although always greatly outnum¬ 
bered, the R A. F. by efficiency and courage were able to rout the 
Luftwaffe. To maintain that efficiency in the air and at high altitudes 
is no mean problem. That it is done is the result of scientific research 
during the last 70 years into life at great altitudes and the successful 
application of what has been discovered to tlie particular problems of 
tlie pilot. 1 should like this lecture to be considered a tribute to all 
those scientists from Paul Bert onward and to many officers of the 
R A. F. who have contributed so much to the solution of high-altitude 
flying and in particular to those medical officers who have lost tlieir 
lives in this war in flying experiments. 


iSn M th t n wMii Rjpnft. 1944. 


PLATE 1 



I. Man durinc Straight and level Flight. 



2. In a Tight Turn Producing acceleration of 4fj# 15 seconds Later. 








FHOHT U(EUTt>lANT ADAM WEAHINO THE PRES&UftE SUIT tN WHICH HE 2. MONTaOWFIfiS'E eALLOON ASCENT FROM 

BROKE THE WORLD'S ALTITUDE RECORD IN 1937^ VERSAILLES^ 

Cntirrlillil "ThB AnT'til&tl?'’ (KimlmnUj llepiwlumi hr iwnnlMUtti rC TMrt|il^i ITm* I-LK OTabi jlb ulil |trLnl.) 







Rvfivtt. IM4.—MaUibM PLATE 3 



1. INTERIOR OF AN H, A. F- DECCpMPRESSJOW CHAMBER LciOKlNS IN FROM ONE 
OF THE GLASS P<3FlTHOLES. 



2. R. A. F. MOBILE DECOMPRESSION CHAMBER. 

TfaJi b with jui MH^Dr^Irhc^Ti ptunPi (nyiPtt cfliniltfa. uifl emlmb- him the Wt- 

bviil dkb. 














TKANS'ARCTIC AVIATION^ 


By PuaCHKt, LlKXJtXXANT (J. U, S- N. B. 


Fmiucntly It is wise and profitable to spend a few momenta in 
speculation on the potentialities of the future. Many improvemeJits 
are bound to be occasioned by the necessities of the war^ not the least 
of which is the impressive development in aviation. The technological 
advandements being perfected for war purposes today doubtless will 
revolutionize commercial aviation after the termination of hostilities. 
One of the most logical results le the linking of the continents by a 
network of air routes traversing the Arctic Basin» 

Belief in the physical pmcticability and in the comniercial value of 
tranS'Arctic aviation was first manifested about the time of World 
War and In ^V. Brun, a German, proposed the organizing of 
regular flights from the European capitals via Arcliangel, the Arctic 
Basin, and Nome or IJnalaska, to either Yokohama, Vancouver, or 
San Francisco. A few years later, in 1823, Maj, Gen, Sir Sefton 
Brancker, Director of Civil Aviation for Great Britain, enthusiasti¬ 
cally declared in a speech at Sheffield that the carrying of mails from 
England to Japan by way of the Arctic was a probability of the next 
10 years. In connection with the preparations for the flight of the 
dirigible Shenandoah to explore the polar '*whitc spot” between 
Alaska and tlie North Pole, Hear Admiral William A, Moffett, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the United States Kavy, stated in 
1D24: that polar air routes connecting England, Japan, Alaska, and 
Siberia are possibilities of the near future. 

Many writers have since expressed their belief in the future of 
Irana- Arctic fiying. But perhaps the most vocal of these exponents is 
the polar explorer and publicist, Vilbjalmur Stefansson, who has been 
pointing out the positional importanca of the Arctic Basin for the past 
iiO j'cars. On a map which bos the North Pole as its center, he explains, 
the Arctic constitutes a small hub from which the land masses radiate 
like spokes of a great wheel, thus lying in the central (jart of a circular 
region enclosed for the most part hy nortliierly extensions of rich and 
densely populated modem countries- By the logic of its position, it 

iR«prlnt«4 J>ermlMloa frflm OMirupbj, t^iI. IP, Xa s, July 1V43, 

KHcrtlAfli bud <i|)ilnEQnfi b« pDt«l]r tliM€ of Ihft lalhor bud. bre In no WlW le l» foBitniBa 
u nflecUDg TltvTi of OiB ymrj Df[kbitineDt 
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therefore should be one of the great transportation crossToads of the 
world. 

A glance at the globe is suBicient to illustrate the significance of 
these statements. Geographers also have designed a eo-ealled “polar 
projection,” prepared by laying a geometric plane on the Pole at right 
angles to the earth’s axis, and depicting the globe with the North Pole 
as the center and with tlie South Pole as the outer clrcumferenoe. 
Parallels of latitude are ruled off at equal intervals in concentric 
circles and meridians of longitude are straight radial lines. As a 
result, the northern continents surround the central Arctic Eaain and 
the Antarctic Continent represents an outer lacy fringe. This projec¬ 
tion is particularly interesting if population density is indicated, for, 
with the exception of India and China, the areas of densest population 
— between which most aerial communication is likely to develop — ^lie 
immediately around the Arctic. 

TaSue 1.’ — Cojnporoiipfl 

New York to Moscow: jfOc* 

Steamship aod raUroad — tIa Hamburg and BerUn ___ S. 000 

Air—via Loudon and Berlin______ 5.000 

Arctic—via Greenland and Iceland--- - —. —__ —- 4. 000 

New York to Tokyo: 

SteatnAhlp and rallToad—via San Fraocliwo __ _ _ _— &,000 

Tin Panama Canal _ 11,200 

Air — via San Francisce and HodoIdIu____ 8,000 

Arctic—via Hudson Bay, Vlctoriti lElnDil, and Beaufort Sea. _ &, 800 

Sau Franciaco to Moscow: 

Steauulilp and tallroad^vln New Tork, Bumburf^, and Berlia__^— S.300 

Tla Tokyo and Yiwdir™tn it __ _ _ _ __ 15^ GOO 

Air—via New YoriCt Lotidun, nud Berlin^- - - ^ - ^ 7, 000 

via Hotiolnln and Tokyn_^ - - ---- 10,800 

Arctic—via EniesmcrCt nortbem Greenland, SpltabcrgeD, and North 
Cape tNorway)—^— --------— 1^®0 

San Francisco to London: 

Steamship and mllroad—via New York____ 0^435 

Air—via New York. - ----- -— . 0,025 

Arctic—via Hndaon Bny, Enffia Island, GreenlaDil^ and Iceland_ __ ^ 

8an Francisco to Berficn : 

Steamship and railroad—via New York___ _—____- 7, OOO 

Air — via New York and liondou______ 8,750 

Arctic—via Baffin Island and central Grcealaad-,----- 4, *50 

London to Tokyo: 

Steamship and railroad — via HianibuTg, Berlin. Moscow^ add 

VladiToatok_12,000 

via New York and San Franclsco^^ 11,350 

Air — via Moscow____ __ ___ _ _ _ _0. 300 

via New York* Ban Fmnclaco, and Hoaolulu...- 13,275 

Arctic—via North Cape (Norway > and Norayn Zonlya____ 5, 800 

*AU divtaaCH, idvca Id ■tmtntv mllH. mre Dppruxlmate. Sccdqbc at thv tnmii^DDCT ■1)'^ 
lacoaBlDtndea ot DTmUibta tDblcD. niDpa, and charts. 
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trans-ahctic flying distances 

The distancea of flir tmrel between marsy major locations throa^h- 
oufc the world, especially within the N'orthern Herniapbere, can be 
markedly reduced if trans-Axctic air routes are pursued^ as illustrated 
by the accompanying tables, 

The distance between New York and lloscow is about 1,000 miles 
shorter via the Arctic Basin and its peripheral landed areas. From 
Seattle to Calcutta the distance is almost 6,000 miles shorter, wliile 
over 6,000 miles la saved along the polar route from London to Tokyo. 
Similarly, the distances between New York and Tokyo and between 
San Francisco and either Moscow or London is thousands of miles 
shorter via the Arctic, 

Further implications of polar air geography are of striking interest. 
From h’orth Cape (Norway) it is just ss far to Washington, D. C*, as 
it is to Detroit, Chicago, Des Moines, or Seattle, Chicago is as close 
to every capital of Europe as it is to Buenos Aires, Milwaukee, De¬ 
troit, and other great mid western war production centers, are cloair 
to Hussia by air Uian are any of tlie great seaports of the United Slates. 


Tabi;b 2^ — Traru-Aretic hnff^iitance flt/inff 


rtflm— 

To— 

MD» 

Ilwirt 

Mlniild 

BotHq 

Tokyo..,-- - -- --- 

4, eoo 

b, D50 

16 

20 

ChicftRO_ __ _ _ 

Mogcdw.,^ __ 

10 

50 

rictrait _ 

Mnmtianjtk__ __ 

4. loO 

13 

50 

TiOIldQD_ _ _ - 

Tokyo , ,, - - - 

5, 500 

16 

20 

Loa , __ _ 

Mumuask _ 


10 

20 

20 

Minnoapolia . _ 

Bombay,. - _ 

i,000 

40 

Mnnrm^l_ _ ... 

Ii^rka __ 

4,6^ 

15 

30 

New York ___ 

IJotIui __ 

. 4,000 

la 

20 

Do___ 

CkurLgkUi^. . . ,- 

7,000 

25 

20 

Do., . . 

LondoD __ 

a, 475 

n 

35 

Do . .... 

Moscow - -. 

4, eoo 

15 

20 

Jin 

Munx^ansk_4,,- 

4.000 

13 

20 

Do 

Tokyo-..-.... ...... 

e,9oo 
4. 750 

10 

40 

Son Franciaco- ... 

Beraoa.- -- . 

15 

50 

Do_.. 

London.._ __ 

5, 150 

17 

10 

Do.......... 

Moscow - ____ 

5. 050 

16 

50 

Do 

Tokyo__ _ - - 

4.500 

15 


Soattlo . _ 

Caicutta - 

7,225 

24 

50 






The saving in mileage and time by following these Arctic aidanes 
is considerable. At 300 miles per hour—which is by no means an 
impossible rate of speed in the light of rocent increases in dying 
rates—transports can easily carry their passengers and cargoes be¬ 
tween Berlin and Tokyo, Chicago and Moscow, Montreal and Igarka, 
New York and Berlin or Moscow, and San Francisco and London or 
Tokyo in less than half tlie time it takes a crack train to make a 
nonstop run from New York to San Francisco at 80 miles an hour. 
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Planes also can bridge the gap between Xew York and Chungking, 
Minneapolis and Bombay, or New York and Tokyo in coneiderably 
less time than the special express train require to cross our coun^ 
try. Finally, at 300 miles per hour, wherever one may happen to be, 
no spot on the once wide globe is farther away than 42 flying hours. 

UnbektiouTi to most of us, much already has been done to utilise 
and develop these norLhern routes. Returning from his globe- 
girdling tour some months ago, WendoU Willkie flew from China to 
the Uidtod States, not by way of Australia and Honolulu as might 
veiy well be expected, but rather via Nome (Alaska) and Edmonton 
(Alberta). Strict censorship veils the full extent of the action taken 
in promoting polar aviation, but we arc informed tliat millions of 
dollars have been spent, and that Arctic routes arc constantly being 
flown. Preparations also are being made by the Government of the 
United States to sponsor and protect American interests in postwar 
aviation. 

ARCrriO FLYING CONDITIONS 

But it is frequently believed that flying oonditiona in the Arctic will 
prevent the establi^ment of dependable commercial traffic. True, 
flying conditions in the polar regions are nH^essarily different in many 
respects from what they are in more temperate climates. Neverthe¬ 
less, upon closer analysis it appeal's that most of the difficulties can 
be surmounted. 

It is stated that the most ardent exponents of transpolar aviation 
consider average flying conditions over tlie Arctic tliroughout the 
year to be better than they are over the North Atlantic, while tlie 
most pessimistic writers consider them probably woi'se, but con- 
querable. Stefaiisson, one of Hie most optimistic of the publicists, 
notes tliat scientLits were virtually unanimous by 1930 in agreeing 
that Arctic flying in Alaska, to be more specific, is as safe as it is in 
Michigan. 'I^s, be alleges, is suggested by Pan American Airways 
reports to tlie effect that its flyers genei-ally ai^ as well satisfied with 
their work in Alaska as in Brazil, that over half the pilots on ita 
Alaskan lines prefer January to July, and that, assuming Uke equip¬ 
ment and ground service, schedules can be maintained through the 
midwinter period with an aveltLge regularity at least as good as that in 
the northeastern part of tlie United States. 

Temperature seems to be no more of a flying problem in the 
Arctic than elsewhere. The reason for tliis is that [jlanea now fly in 
temperatures just os severe in Temperate and Torrid Zones while 
they are at high altitudes following their established air routes. As 
a matter of fact, today effective combat is waged at much greater 
heights than was believed possible a few years ago. It is reported 
in the press that flghter planes now are regularly flying in the low 
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tenipetatum experienced nt nlUtudes of 30,000 and 40^000 feet or 
more* and onr larger bombers repeatedly encounter temperatures of 
25* to 50* F. below zero without considering it s limitation ujKin their 
effectiveness. 

In the polar regions there i$ less diurnal change and less tem|>era- 
ture variation than elsewhere* Flying temperature Is said to be 
hazardous neither at extreme heat nor at extreme cold, but at an 
mteiTDediate range in the vicinity of, and especially just below, the 
freezing point of fresh water, for it is at this temperature that ice 
forms on tlie aircraft and weighs it down. Such freezing is not very 
troublesome in the Tjvpics except at high altitudes, and even in the 
polar regions icing is les of a problem tlmn it is in the northern half 
of the Temperate Zone—where air lines function regularly iiccotding 
to well-integrated schedules* 

Various technological Improvements were devised to prevent, or 
at least substantially reduce, the formation of an ice covering on 
tlie wings find fuselage of a plane. This is evidenced by the fact 
that fighter planes are constantly flying through the lower aerial 
zones Hfltunited with tlie moisture ivhich causes the icing, and perhaps 
especially by the fact that effective serial warfare is being waged 
in the foggj' and moist atmosphere surrounding the Aleutian Islands 
and the shipping lanes to ^lurmansk. Pianos also are ueed for recon- 
naigsance purposes at low altitudes by the Soviets along the Northern 
Sea Houte between our northwestern coasts and the .Arctic ports of 
the Soviets, 

A number of polar explorers, including Richard E. Byrd, who 
hag flown in both polar regions, contend that polar flying is practi¬ 
cable only at certain times of the year* Tlie spring months, from 
March to May, are said to be best suited for aviation in the Arctic, 
because the snow is still hard and smooth and tliere is less fog than 
there is at other times of the year. But this objection seems to be 
concerned more with landing and taking off than with flying itself* 
and it certainly does not apply to long-range nonstop flying. 

At first glance it would seem that a genuine problem of polar avia¬ 
tion is the prevention of oil from freezing and the difficulty of start¬ 
ing the motors in severe temperatures. But oil will not freeze while 
the motor is opemting and can be preheated before the motor is 
started. The problem of starting the motor in sub-zero temperatures 
was solved some 15 years ago, when it was learned that fireproof 
hoods or special coverings can he used to keep motors warm when 
a landing is made, as well as for starting a cold engine* A tube leads 
from this hood down to a heater which conducts heat up to the motor, 
or powerful wanning lamps may be fitted to the motor. In this man¬ 
ner the motor can ba preheated to any temperature, and multi- 
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motored planes aro fitted ■with so-called “communicators,” rendering 
it posssible to wnna one motor by ibe action of another. 

ITjo greatest obstacle to Arctic flying is poor visibility due to low- 
lying clouds and fog. In the 46-hour flight of the from King^s 

Bay (Spitsbergen) via the North Pole to the northern coast in Alaska, 
16 hours — or about 3fl percent of the time—w'cre spent in fog. Such 
fog is a common occurrence in the polar regions, especially where 
warm air^ inflowing from lower latitudes over open water, meets cold 
air over pack ice or glacier-covercd land, as is the case in Arctic areas 
during tlie summer months. Almost all floating ice is said to be ac¬ 
companied by fog, but when the ice is firmly attached to land, os it 
is in the wintertime, the atmosphere is relatively free from fog* 
Fog therefore seems to be a ^asonal problem, but it does appear in 
winter in the region of the Bering Sea and the Aleutian Islands, where 
the w*ftrm Japan Current enters the Arctic, and along the southern 
edge of the Arctic pack north of Europe where the warm Gulf Stream 
eucountcTS iL 

But fog in the Arctic is less dense and lower lying than it is else¬ 
where. Since it seldom rises to a height of over 3,000 feet, planes 
can fly over it with little dilficulty. It is also thin so that plan^ 
can cruise at low altitudes, and because there are no obstacles like 
mountains, except over landed areas such as Greenland, Spitabergen, 
and parts of Alaska and Siberia, the Arctic pilot can see through the 
fog and Bfill retain sulficient bori^ntal vision. When Arctic areas 
are properly mapped and a greater number of radio stations are in 
operation to give reliable bearings to the polar flyer at all points 
along his route, it will no longer be necessary to fly by rivers and other 
landmarks, as is now the case* 

Opinion seems to be somewhat divided as to whether dependable 
regular and emergency landing facilities are available In the polar 
regions. On the one bund, it is believed that Arctic waters provide 
dangerous landing fields, for, although the water’s surface often 
appears clear from above, it may be filled with small lumps of par¬ 
tially submerged ice which can easily wreck a plane as it tries to 
land. Because of the movement of Arctic ice, moreover, openings 
fail to remain open, so that a plane, as it alights upon the water, 
may rapidly be hemmed in and crushed by the ice. In the summer 
months driftwood also endangers an attempt to land upon the surface 
of the water. 

As far as landing upon the pack ioe is concerned, it ia estimated 
that perhaps SO percent of this surface is too rough Co be used suc¬ 
cessfully, although there occasionally are some stretches of level 
Ice upon which a plane may safely alight. But even if the landing 
is achieved without mishap, it fr^uently is more hazardous to take 
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off from such surfaccSj espH:ially because high speeds iltc dow ueces- 
saiy* 

Stefansson seems to be somewhat more optimistic concerning nat¬ 
ural Arctic lanriin g faciliti^ He claims that the Arctic and tlie 
nortiiem tliird of Temperate Zone excel the rest of the ’ivorld in 
number and quality of emergency landing fields, noting that there 
are millions of lakes which provide suitable spots for landing with 
pont43ons or skis. These many landing fields^ he continues, Imve given 
polar iiying a greater safety percentage than exists in other zone% 
even in the Tropica. On the Arctic pack ioe there arc few sections 
where good landing fields are more than 20 miles apart, there gener¬ 
ally being a choice of two or more within the gliding range of a plane 
if its motors stop at an altitude of a mile or more. In support of this 
contendoD, Stefansson assorts that during a single decade at least 54 
such emergency descents were made in every’ sort of weather, outstand¬ 
ing among which was the third descent of George II. Wilkins, under- 
taken at night in a blizzard when he alighted upon the ice pack 100 
miles off the northern tip of Alaska* No life was lost in any of tlicse 
descents, while tlie distance covered oniounted to over D0,000 niiles. 
Again, no lives were sacrificed in the search for the Russian flyer Lev¬ 
anevsky in 19S7, in which some S0,(XXJ miles were flown. 

Contrary points of view are held concerning the suitability of the 
ice cap of Greenland as a polar landing field. One group of writers 
contends that, despite a prolonged search undertaken by the Danish 
Government, there is no known natural iandiiig field in all Greenland, 
The ice cap is described oa an undulating plain, difficult of access be¬ 
cause it is girdled by a ring of mountains which must be flown over 
and which usually constitute one of the greatest hazards of aviation 
everywhere. In addition, there are steep, jagged fissures inttj which 
ice pours through the mountains as glaciers. Unless the plane is espe¬ 
cially equipped for a perilous overland journey, an emergency landing 
is apt to leave tlie hapless pa Tty exposed to the bitter clenventa on the 
ice cap. Recently two daring aerial rescues of 15 stranded American 
Army flyers were disclosed in the press, but both accounts loaA^e no 
doubt whatever as to the dangers encountered. 

The opposite point of view argues that Greenland's ioe cap is the 
world ’3 largest and finest natural landing field. It is said to form a 
continuous and nearly perfect emergency airdrome 1,500 miles long 
and up to 600 miles wide. Local galea along its coasts probably can be 
offset by selecting non windy flying lanes. The use of the southern 
part of the island as a route by which military planes are ferried across 
the Atlantic seems to justify this opinion, at least in part. 

The majonty of these hazards attending polar flying may rapidly 
be eliminated through the perfection of technological and other un- 
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pnjvcnif'iita Sin<!« most of the obstacles are mcchnnical, they apply to 
flying else^rhcre as welL Once they are overcome, the Arctic will 
possess the inestimable advantage of sliorter distances. Even the 
problem of fog can be at least partially overcome by the deveiopment 
of suitable radio facilities, supplemented with appropriate polar map¬ 
ping, which can itself be done by pianos. 

As long-distance flying increases in both extent and security, there 
is little to gainsay the future of trans-Arctic aviation. Many aerial 
feats, which were believed to be visionary but a aliort time before the 
outbreak of World War 11, are already Looked upon as commonplace* 
Who can predict what will be jmssible witinn the next decade or two 
by a fleet of superpiones, such as the famovis 3^^-ton B-19* witii a wdng- 
spread greater than the height of ii l7-story building, with fuel tanks 
containing 11,000 gallons of gasoline, and with a range of almost 
10,000 miles—which can carry it on a nonstop flight from San Fran¬ 
cisco via Ifew Yorl^ to l.^ndon and Isack to Mew York, or from Minne¬ 
apolis to Bombay. Current improveraents in design cuvd consimetion 
appear to herald fleets of mammoth 100-ton cLirgo and passenger planes 
possessing a size and flying range never dreamed of u few years ago. 

TEKRITOULVL JURISDICTION 

It is such aerial potentialities as these that imiiel writers and gov¬ 
ernments to turn anxious eyes toward the appropriable landed areas 
that remain in the Fur North. The successful establishment of,trans¬ 
polar aerial communication will necessitate the construction of flying 
lanes, landing bases, and radio and meteorological stations. Since the 
Ice in the Arctic is in constant motion and camrot be relied upon for 
the erection of permanent facilities, polar lauded territory will become 
of supreme importance. Tlie establishment of living auxiliaries by 
the nationals of a statu unquestionably will rouse their government to 
ad^LUire the territorial jurisdiction necessary to presei-ve and maintain 
tliose facilities properly. The race for polar territory tlierefore prom¬ 
ises to be very close at hand. 

Under the recognized principles of international law, unpossessed 
territory (terra null ins) in the Arctic, as w'ell as elsewhere, can be 
acquired juridically only by effective occupation or by prescription. 
By occupation is meant the intention to possess the territory in ques¬ 
tion and both tlie administration of stats nets and the exercise of 
police power in sufficient strengtli to protect life and property and 
render esreptioiml a breach of the Jaivs of the occupying state. Pre¬ 
scription means the exercise of state autliorlty over such a length 
of time as is necessary under llie influence of historical development 
to create the general conviction that the present situation is in con- 
fomiity with the international order. Contrary to poptilar belief. 
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discovery does not nccord a. perfect title to new territory^ but merely 
affords an inchoate title which must be substantiated by effective occu¬ 
pation ’Within a reasonable length of time- 

A recent Soviet school of thought has proposed s new theory to 
govern the acquisition of polar territory in the Arrtic, It is known 
as the sector principle, according to which a subjacent polar state 
automatically possesses all territory,^ discovered and undiscoveredT 
lying to the north ol its mainland and within the area bounded by 
an extension of its longitudinal eitremitics to the Pole- Thus, the 
Arctic, like a huge pie, is sliced Into a small number of sectors, one 
accruing to each of the following peripheral states i Norway (Spits¬ 
bergen), Finland, the Soviet Union, the United States (Alaska), 
Canada, and Denmark (Greenland and Iceland). But this sector 
principle enjoys no validity under international law and has been 
recognized only in the municipal law of the Soviet Union. The other 
five Arctic states have either refrained from committing themselves 
Upon the principle, denied its validity by unplication, or openly re¬ 
jected it in thair state papers- Even the Soviet Government has not 
made any attempt to rely upon polar sectoriani in its international 
affairs. 

Wljat, then, is the juridical status of the territory in the Arctic 
which Ls so important for the development of postwar air transport! 

In some instances the reply is relatively simple. Thus, the entire 
island of Greenland belongs to Denmark, as acknowledged in a aeries 
of declarations made b}’ the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Japan, and by the Eastern Greenland Arbitration of 193S 

between Denmark and Norway which recognized the Eirik Roudes 
Land area as belonging to the former- But, according to tlie recent 
announcements by President Franklin Delano Boosevelt and Secre¬ 
tary of State Cordell Hull, the island lies in the Vi estern Hemi¬ 
sphere and therefore comes under the aegis of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which prohibits non-.:\.merican states from acquiring the Ldand. By 
and large, the same is true of Iceland, except that it enjoys an unusual 
autonomous constitutional position with relation to the Danisli 
Crown, 

Spitsbergen, together ’with Bear Island, was recognized as Nor¬ 
wegian territory by the Spitsbergen Treaty of FcbniaTy 9, 1920, 
following at least a quarter century of diapute involving Germany. 
Great Britain, or way, Russia, Sweden, and the United States* Nor- 
’ivay also posaesses Jan ftfayen Island, having formally announced the 
extension of its jurisdiction O'ver the island on May 8, 1929. 

Since 1920 the Soviets have taken a more aggressive course of action 
3n the Aretic than has any otlier state. Despite the decr« of April 
15, 1926, incorporating the sector principle into its municipal law. 
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the Government of die U, S, S, R- nevertheless has adopted, an active 
policy of effective occupation^ settlement^ and administration for the 
Ldands to the north of its mainland, Thus^ a number of Important 
institutions were organhwid^ especially the All-TJnion Arctic Institute 
for the scientiSc study of tUo Arctic^ and the Central Administration 
of the Northern Sea Route (Glavsevomorput) which esercisea eco¬ 
nomic, administrative, and judicial supervision in the Arctic ifilandsn 
A scientific method of exploration, annexation^ and colonisation is 
being pursued. In addition, some SOD Arctic scientific radio and 
meteorological stations were erected, of which about 7S are locatet.1 
on the islands. Finallyi with the assistance of an elaborate state^ 
owned system of icebreaker and aerial reconnaissance service, the 
diflicult Northern Sea Bouto, which parallels the northern shores of 
the Soviet mainland ^ is regularly traversed by a fleet of public cargo 
vessels, the annual shipping amounting to approximately 500,000' tons 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities between Germany and the 

U. S. S. R 

In view of this active display of jurisdictional action on the part 
of the Soviet Government, no pretensions have been raised by other 
states to territory lying within tlie Limits of the Soviet sectoral decree, 
except those entertained by Canada and Norway with respect to 
Wrangel Island and Fmnz Josef Land respectively. Bat the 
U* S. S* B. has in any case cstabliEhed continuous settlements on 
Wrangcl Island since 19*26 and has been sending annual parties to 
Franz Josef Land to supply and maintain a network of permanent 
stations established there. 

No known territory lies to the north of Alaska, and for some years 
the United States has raised no serious pretensions to any Arctic 
possessions. But considerable intoi'est was at one time centered in 
Wrangel Island and a number of smaller islands lying to the north 
of the eastern tip of Siberia, including especially Hcmld, Jeannette, 
Henrietta, and Bennett Islands. To the north of Canada, the 
.Vmerican Government displayed some interest in Ellesmere Island 
and at least on one occasion refrained from applying to the Canadian 
Government for licenses to fly over the Sverdrup Islands (Axel 
Heiberg, Amund Ringnes, Ellef Ringnes, and a number of Eurround' 
ing smaller islands), which is required under Canadian law and 
which would have acknowledged our recognition of Canadian jurb- 
diction over these islands. As far as Greenland is concerned, the 
American Government always has been actively interested. Upon 
the insistence of Secretary gf State William B. Seward, a valuable 
report was prepared on tlie island as early as the 1860’a with a view 
to possible annexation; in 1910 there was some discussion of the ces¬ 
sion of the island by Denmark to the United States in exchange for 
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the Philippine Isltmds, which in turn were to be ceded by the Danish 
Government to Gertnuny in return for northern Sdikswig; 0 years 
1 El ter the AmericRn Govemnient agreed not to object to an extension 
of Danish jurisdiction over the entire island; and, finally, ’ivithin the 
Irtst few years Greenland was acknowledged to constitute a part of the 
Western Hemisphere and is therefore subject to our special interests 
under the Monroe Doctrine, 

The Dominion of Canada ckimg all the known islands lying to 
the north of her mainland. This pretension has not always been 
respected, aa indicated, so that for the past 16 years a serious effort 
has been made to subject the entire island empire^ — as embraced wdthin 
the jurisdiction of the Northwest Territories and Yukon Brunch 
of the Canadian Department of Interior—to effective state admink- 
tration. This is promoted particularly by the establishment of Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police posts on the fringe of the islands area, by 
extensive police patrols centered about these posts, by an earnest 
attempt to enforce the Canadian legal ijystem in the vast region, and 
by the exploits of the Annual Arctic Patrols, which man and supply 
the posts. The Dominion, like the Soviet Union, therefore is seeking 
to establish an absolute juridical title to the polar territory adjacent 
to its mainland. 

In this manner, Denmark, Norway, the U. S* S* R,, and the 
Dominion of Canada possess, or claim to possess, all known territory 
within the Arctic Basin. Moreover, under intemationnl law, states 
enjoy all rights of jurisdiction over the air space superjacent to their 
domains, and the air routes which traverse the Arctic will cross 
the territory of these four states. If their pretensions to the territory 
are acknowledged aa valid under law, they will be in a position to 
control the major sliare of the trans-Arctic air lauess. On the other 
hand, if their chums are controverted, serious jurisdictional disputes 
may arise, os was the case with Spitsbergen, Wrangel Island, and 
eastern Greenland. 

To avert such controversies, it would seem advisable for the post¬ 
war conference of states to establisli a practicable solution for the 
international control of the matter. The problem of territorial 
jurisdiction should be solved in advance by an intcmaticmal under¬ 
standing through the establishment of specific principles of law, 
as WBs effected at the Berlin Conference of 1894-1885, when the 
majority of the Powers recognised the principle of effective occupa¬ 
tion as essential for the juridical acquisition of African coastal lands. 
This is a matter of first magnitude and should be resolved before a 
host of jealously regarded vested interests are crtatetL At present, 
potential disputes are largely legal in nature and therefore are amen¬ 
able to justiciable solution. But if proprietary interests with eitcn- 
eiOBso—-so 
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eive financial backing are permitted to develop^ the matter of resolu¬ 
tion will be infinitely more difficult. Experience hna shown beyond 
a shadow of doubt that disputes involving important economic and 
political interests are far more difficult to solve than are those of a 
purely juridical nature- 

A series of multilateral air law agreements also will have to be 
decided upon, and it might be profitable if on international body 
were established to administer such problems as reconnaissance, the 
surveying and laying out of transport lanes, the allocation of fran¬ 
chises, the adoption and enforcement of admbiistrative air regula¬ 
tions, and the like* But these atiggcstions can readily be agreed upon 
if the jurisdictional issues are settled. 

On a number of occasions it has been proposed that remaining 
unoccupied polar territory be recognized as belonging to the Society 
of States (i.e*, as res communis rather than as territory belonging to 
no state, res nullius). Then no state could legally acquire a valid 
title to the territory and no title of au mdividunl state would be 
valid as against the others. Naturally this applies only to island 
territory, and does not include those islands already consigned to 
a particular state by international agreement—as was the case with 
Greenland and Spitsbergen — and those islands which can be con¬ 
sidered as appertaining to a slate by virtue of prescriptive rights. 
All remaining Arctic island territory should be internationalized, 
to be administered eitlier by the League of Nations or its future 
counterpart, by some sp^ml international administrative agency, or 
by some qualified individual state as a mandate* 


OUR PETROLED^[ RESOURCES* 


By ^VAInACE E- Peatt 
iSfdzicfiiril Oii Vampany (»U? Jertejfy 


As nation on wheels” we came long ago to rank petroleum, the 
source of lubricants and liquid fuels, close to the top of our list of 
essential commodities. Recently, na a nation at war- utilising petro¬ 
leum as raw material for indispensable plastics and synthetics, includ¬ 
ing rubber, and even fo^r the TNT of our bombs and higb-eiplosivo 
shells, we have accorded it a still more important place in our national 
economy* Burring the conquest of some new, revolutionary form of 
energy, petroleum must continue to be one of America’^s paramount 
necessities. 

TYhat, then, of petroleum for the future I We all realise that the 
petroleum resources of tho earth are a waning asset; so for as the needs 
of mankind are concerned tliere is no renewal of supply. How large 
are the reserves available to US and wliere are tliey situated? 

The following quotation is typical of recent press comment on the 
subject of our petroleum reserves in the United Slates: *^iis nation^s 
proved reserves of petroleum now bulk some twenty billion barrels, a 
quantity equal to our present peace-time requirements for a period of 
about 15 years* Over the last tliree years our discoveries of new re¬ 
serves have consistently failed to balance our annual consumption/’ 
These oversimpliSed figures, though entirely accurate, lend themselves 
readily to misinterpretation. Jlany people conclude from them that 
15 years hence we will liave no gasoline for our automobiles^ They 
even fear critical shortages of petroleum products for present war 
needs. Tiie misunderstanding miglit in some degree be dtspelkd if 
the facts wore more fully revealed. 

The statement quoted leads to the assumption that our 2Cl billion 
barrels of proved reserves in the United States constitute our total 
remaining resources in petroleum. Yet in fact our total resources far 
exceed our proved reserves. In the first place much petroleum remaim 
to be discovered in the United Staks, Less tlian half the total urea 
promising for petroleum has been thoroughly explored. In much of 
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the region already producingj only the upper Isyera of the petroleum- 
bearing rocks have been tapped by the wells so far drillecL Underlying 
the be^ from which pelroleum is now being withdrawn in many of 
our great oil fields there remain thousands of feet of rocks, still un¬ 
touched by the drill, which may very well yield petroleum when they 
are tested^ 

Our total past discoveries of petroleum iu the United States ainount 
to about 48 billion barrels. We have explored great areas which most 
of us have agreed were of little promise* Yet our past experience has 
proved tliat from 1 to 2 percent of the total area Ln which wo may 
reasonably hope to find petroleum actually produces when thoroughly 
tested. If our average experience in the area already thoroughly 
explored is valid, thou thorough exploration of the entire area in the 
United States in which it is reasonable to expect to find petroleum 
should yield as much additional petroleum as we have already found. 

Moreover, tlie statement under consideration overlooks tlie fact that 
in addition to the 20 billion bairelB of liquid petroleum reserves we 
have also in the United States proved reserves of natural gas equiva¬ 
lent in energy content to about IT billion barrels of petroleum. Nat¬ 
ural gas is really petroleum in ojtother form and w ith modem tech¬ 
nique is readily convertible into liquid fuels, although the cost of 
conversion is still somewhat higher* We should not overlook our 
reserves of petroleum in the form of natural gas. 

Again the statement ignores the fact that the American petroleum 
industry, operating abroad over the last 30 years, has developed addi¬ 
tional petroleum rcaourcca in other countries. The remaining proved 
reserves in these oil fields easily ainount to another 20 billion barrels 
or more* These reserves in the hands of American nationals in other 
countries have always been available to the American consuming pub¬ 
lic in normal times, and they constitute an important supplementary 
proved re^rve of petroleum* 

The current diacussiona of the nmoiinl of our petroleum reserves 
seldom touch on the facts that in the past we have usually recovered 
only about 4d percent, or less, of the total volmne of petroleum origi¬ 
nally present in our oil fields, and that, on the basis of this past expe¬ 
rience, proved reserves are customarily estimated at about 40 percent 
of the total volume of petroleum in the natural reservoirs in which tlie 
estimates apply. Our estiuia,les of reserves include only tlie petroleum 
that we know from experience will flow more or less spontaneously into 
the wells that are drilled. The sum of our estimatea of proved reserves 
plus the petroleum already discovered iu this country, some 48 billion 
barrels, represents, therefore, a total original volume of about 120 
billion barrels* After the estimated volume of our proved reserves 
has been completely recovered there will still remain underground m 
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our depleted oil fields some 70 billion barrels of petroleum* Witk 
improved methods of secondBrj recovery mucb of this additronsl re¬ 
serve is certoin to be reduced to passed] an and utilized over the long 
future. 

In summary, then, the total proved reserves of petroleum in the oil 
fields already di 3 cx>vered by Ajiiericana, at home and abroad, are of the 
order of 40 billion barrels. Associated Twith these: reserves of liquid 
petroleum there are proved reserves of natural gas, or gaseous petro^ 
leum, equivalent in available energy to on additional 17 billion, barrels, 
or more, of petroleum. Thus we have a minimum proved rescri'e of 
57 billion barrels of petroleum In the hands of the American petroleum 
industry* And after this entire reserve has been exhausted there will 
remain in the ground in all the oil fields in the United States from 
which our past supplies have beeu withdrawn an additional 70 billion 
barrels or so which we may certainly hope ultimately to reclaim in 
part by improved methods of recovery* 

As to the decline in the rate of discovery of new oil fields in the 
United States, it should be realized that our normal oil-finding effort 
has been a war casualty* The failure to discover a larger number of 
new oil fields is largely due to the fact that finding oil iias been sacri¬ 
ficed to other objectives which we have felt were more important to 
the national welfare in time of war. Crude-oil prices were at low 
levels when we entered the war* Proved reserves had been increasing, 
there was little incentive to rislc capital in exploration, a hazardous 
venture at best In the midst of this depressed situation war broke out 
and denied to the petroleum industry the critical materials, the man- 
power, and the price increases that were essential to Btimulate explora¬ 
tion* Except for these restrictions; ‘^wildcatting” by the thousands of 
small independent enterprises that constitute the mainstay of our oil- 
finding industry would have been multiplied and our national discov¬ 
ery rate would certainly have maintain^ a higher leveL Oil finding 
is an increasingly difficult undertaking in this country at best, but 
during the recent emergency we have simply failed to sustain normal 
exploratory activities. 

A significant fact which may be deduced from the statement wo 
have quoted is that our ordinary peacetime consumption of petroleum 
in the United States amounta to 450 gallons per capita annually. 
Compare this figure with the annual consumption for the average 
citizens of the rest of the world, which is 15 gallons^ or with 80 
gallons for the average citizen of the United Kingdom, or 50 gallons 
for the average Russian. We use SO times as much petroleum per 
capita as the rest of the world uses J 

Petroleum in the modem world is potential energy. With our 
machines it is converted into mechanic^ work* High standards of 
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living result from a large per capita production of goods. The cul¬ 
ture of ancient Greece was founded on the labor of human slaves. 
Our high standards of living rest largely upon the mechanical work 
done for us by petroleum. The consumption of petroleum in this 
country provides us with the work equivalent of more than 4 billion 
able-bodied men laboring 8 hours a day, 6 days a week, year in and 
year out! In effect our petroleum provides us with an average of 
86 strong, able-bodied slaves for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States; for the average American family, petroleum does the 
work of a staff of 144 servants! 

This fortunate condition, Americans abundant supply of petroleum, 
is due, we are commonly asked to believe, to the fact that our country 
has been blessed with unusually rich natural resources of petroleum. 
This is a mistaken idea and to accept it is to ignore an even more 
precious heritage with which as a nation we have been blessed. 

Wd have produced more than 60 percent of the petroleum the 
world has consumed so far. But this does not mean that we possess 
60 percent of the world’s petroleum. Outside the United States ex¬ 
ploration for petroleum has hardly begun. The fact is that most of 
the really rich petroleum resources of the earth lie outside our na¬ 
tional boundaries. In comparison with them the quality of our do¬ 
mestic resources appears rather meager. The areas of first-class 
promise for petroleum over the earth’s surface aggregate some 6 
million square miles; of this total, about 15 percent, or less t h a n 1 
million square miles, are included within the boundaries of the United 
States. When the petroleum resources of the earth have finally been 
fully developed it will probably have been established that less than 
16 percent of the total petroleum in the earth’s crust lay beneath the 
surface of the United States. 

Wliat we in America have been blessed with is a native genius 
which, in combination with our political and social concepts, has en¬ 
abled us to explore for petroleum more effectively and to discover 
the hidden resources in our country more rapidly than any other 
people on earth. Our abundance of petroleum has come to us be¬ 
cause we dug down into the earth all over the land until we found it 
No other nation has made any comparable effort to develope its petro¬ 
leum resources. 

To the task of oil finding, in addition to the method of applied 
science and a flair for industrial organization, we have brought the 
spirit of the pioneer. To an ingenuity which enabled us to design 
and operate the ponderous mechanical equipment required to drill 
and recover petroleum from wells of unprecedented depth, we have 
added the frontiersman’s characteristic risk-taking instinct. Driven 
by this instinct, equipped with this machinery, we have gone about 
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over our country searching for petroleum, setting up hundreds of 
independent wildcatting enterprises, drilling thousands of explora¬ 
tory wells every year for a generation. Our geographic frontiers 
having been subdued, we have searched out a new frontier in the 
vertical dimension, beneath the surface of the earth. The conquest 
of this new frontier has brought us our abundance of petroleum and 
the high living standards that it sustains. 

Every nation has this same vortical frontier but no other nation has 
exploit it as we have. Over much of tlie earth, where the natural 
obstacles are no more formidable than those we have surmounted, 
political and social barriers have prevented the effective development 
of petroleum resources. We, too, might have failed had we not en¬ 
joyed our traditional freedoms. Restrictions by the State on the 
right to drill exploratory wells. State ownership of minerals. State 
monopoly of rights to explore—any of these restraints would have 
gravely handicapped the search for petroleum we have carried out 
in the United States. Even the presence of a landed gentry with 
unbroken ownership over large areas, in contrast to our widely 
divided ownership in small tracts, would have seriously retarded 
our efforts. Our metliods could not have been employed successfully 
in any other than an atmosphere of democratic free enterprise. 

If the wells we drill into the earth are successful they usually en¬ 
counter petroleum in the pores and small voids of marine sedimentary 
rocks. The petroleum is derived, we believe, from tlie organic re¬ 
mains of former marine life. Sedimentary rocks are the muds, sands, 
and oozes that have accumulated on the floors of seas in past geologic 
ages. The Imrdening of these materials into rock has taken place 
slowly under the pressure of the load of later sediments deposited on 
top of them. 

The search for the petroleum resources of the earth, taking account 
of this theory of origin, should be directed to those regions where 
in the past marine sediments rich in organic matter have been laid 
down in great depth and volume. Marine life, the source of organic 
matter, abounds in surface waters near shore, and marine sediments 
also are deposited in greatest volume near shore, where the streams 
from the adjacent land drop their load of mud and sand. But for 
sediments to accumulate to a great deptli it is necessary for tlie sea 
floor to subside as fast as the load of sediments is laid down upon it; 
otherwise the area fills up and becomes land, and sedimentation 
ceases. Hence the search for petroleum turns to the unstable belts of 
the earth’s crust where there is delicate, prompt response to any change 
in load. 

Also it is necessary for the organic matter that results from abun¬ 
dant marine life to be preserved until it sinks to the bottom and is 
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actually entombed in the accumulation of sediments. It must not be 
destroyed by oxidation or devoured by the marine scavengers that 
normally fe^ upon such materials. 

There are two common environments frequently recurring in earth 
history in which organic matter, falling to the bottom of the sea, is 
effectively preserved for burial in the accumulating sediment: seas 
into which fine muds pour so rapidly that the stagnant bottom waters 
are too foul to permit the presence eitlier of oxygen or of marine 
scavengers; and "*desiccating” seas, those land-locked bodies of water 
all but cut off from the ocean proper, which are subjected to con¬ 
tinuous evaporation so intense that they become highly concentrated 
and the various salts normally dissolved in sea water are precipitated, 
settle out, and accumulate as “evaporites”—limestone, dolomite, salt, 
anhydrite, etc.—on the sea floor. The waters of such seas become so 
salty that no life and very little oxygen are found in them, except 
in the surface layer which is diluted by rainfall and by constant or 
periodic inflow of fresh sea water from the adjacent ocean. 

When wo survey the earth for evidence of conditions in the past 
which would best fulfill these specifications for rich and extensive 
petroleum resources, our attention is soon drawn to the unstable belts, 
covered much of the time by shallow seas, which lies around the mar¬ 
gins of the main continental platforms, between tliem and the great 
oceanic deeps. We note particularly the shallow depressions in the 
earth’s crust, which throughout much of the earth’s historj’ have sep¬ 
arated the several continents at their points of closest approach. 

The best known of these troughs or depressed segments between the 
continental masses is the r^on now occupied in part by the Persian 
Gulf, the Mediterranean, Red, Black, and Caspian Seas, lying between 
the continents of Africa, Europe, and Asia; another conspicuous basin 
occupied by land-locked seas is tlie site of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea between’the continents of North and South America 
in the Western Hemisphere; a third is the shallow island-studded sea 
lying between the continents of Asia and Australia in the Far East. 

Through one geologic cycle after another these intercontinental de¬ 
pressions have been filled with shallow, land-locked seas, teeming with 
marine life, into which sediments poured rapidly from the land on all 
sides. Frequently, too, these depressions have been the sites of **des- 
iccating” seas. The earth’s crust beneath them is unstable or mobile 
and yields readily to stresses. Altogether these depressed zones 
between the continents seem admirably constituted to serve as natural 
reservoirs for the petroleum resources of the earth; and as soon as we 
look for petroleum in these regions we find abundant evidence of its 
presence. 
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Tho earliest historical records of the Near East refer to bitumeii, 
burning springs, eternal fires, and other phenomena which unmiatak* 
ably indicate petroleum and natural gas escaping at the surface. In 
modem times this region has developed the outstanding petroleum 
reserve of the earth,, Kussia^s greatest oil fields are situated here, as 
ans the famous oil fields of Iran and Ir&([;r owned largely by the British. 
Arabia, where esploratiou was undertaken for the first time by Aineri- 
cotis only a few j'ears ago, has already built up very large proved re- 
serAts of petroleum, and undoubtedly other important discoveries will 
follow^ The important oil fields of Egypt and Rumania fall within 
this area. 

Next to tlie Near Ea^t in importance are the environs of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea in the Western Hemisphere. Around 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico are situated fully one-half 
of the total proved reserves of the United States, The tremendous 
past production of Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela has come from 
the land fringe along the western and aouthera margins of this regiom 
Further exploration in all these countries is certain to yield many new 
discoveries. 

In the shallow depression between the' continents of Asia and Aus¬ 
tralia in the Far East are the great oil fields, owned largely by the 
British and Hutch, on the large islands of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and 
New Guinea. 

If we accept the prewar estimates of the Russians that their proved 
reserves of petroleum are of the order of 45 billion barrels, the total 
proved reserves for the earth may be safely placed at somewhat more 
than 100 billion barrels. Fully DO percent of these proved reserves 
lie in these three intercontinental depressions, and it is generally con¬ 
ceded that these regiona also include the best territory by far for 
further exploration for petroleum. 

There is a fourth great depressed segment of the earth’s crust be¬ 
tween continents which, except for the forward-looking Russians, has 
escape<l any real conaideration so far by the world’s petroleum indus- 
tiy. This region lies between the continents of North America, Eu¬ 
rope, and Asia, It covers the North Pole and is occupied by the Arctic 
Sea, a land-locked body of water into, which eediments Imvc been 
transported by the streams draining three continents throughout much 
of geologic time. We are accustomed to think of the waters covering 
the Nortli Pole aa the Arctic Ocean and our maps commonly designate 
them as an ocean, but they are in real it}' a land-locked sea, a fact long 
recognized by the Russians and other European peoples. 

Evidences of petroleum are conspicuous at many places along the 
coasts which encircle the Arctic Sea. Near Point Barrow in nortliem- 
most Alaska there are copious oil seepages. At Fort Norman, 65® 
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north latitude, on the lower Mackenzie River, in northwestern Canada, 
a major oil field has recently been developed. On the islands north of 
the mainland of western Canada seepages of petroleum from the rocks 
at the surface were noted by Stefansson during his Arctic explorations. 
At numerous localities marked by surface escapes of petroleum and 
natural gas along tlic Arctic coast of Siberia, over a distance of 3,000 
miles. Russian engineers have been engaged for years exploring for 
and producing petroleum. 

The geological character of the Arctic region and the evidences of 
petroleum in the rocks that make up the coasts of the Arctic Sea both 
justify the belief that this region will eventually prove to contain some 
of the important petroleum resources of the earth. 

As long ago as 1888 Edward Orton, a distinguished geologist en¬ 
gaged in a study of the petroleum resources of the State of Ohio 
observed: ‘‘It is obvious that the total amount of petroleum in the 
rocks underlying the surface • * • b large beyond computa¬ 
tion.” Since Orton’s time we have extended our exploration for pe¬ 
troleum much more widely over the earth and, although wo have not 
as yet even begun to exhaust the possibilities, we have already learned 
much to substantiate his conviction that the total amount of petroleum 
in the rocks underlying the surface “is large beyond computation.” 
Nevertheless the belief persists that our petroleum resources are on 
the verge of exhaustion. Even though we have been obliged repeat¬ 
edly to revise upward our previous estimates of tlieir probable volume, 
we still fear imminent shortages of petroleum products. Will nothing 
we have learned serve to dispel this extreme i>essimism ? 

Petroleum and coal, our mineral fuels, are fossil sunlight of 2,000 
million years of earth historj'. In our natural resources of coal there 
is preserved for us part of the energy of the light which has bathed 
the land; in petroleum we recapture some of the energy of the sunlight 
which fell upon the adjacent waters. The coal resources of the earth 
we have measured, and we can calculate their volume with reasonable 
accuracy, a minimum quantity which runs into thousands of billions 
of tons—7,500 billion long tons. But the petroleum resources of the 
earth, which we cannot as yet measure, we refuse to think of as more 
than a few tens of billions of tons—less than one-third of 1 percent of 
our proved coal resources. Why do we believe there is so much less 
petroleum than coal in the earth ? Was the life in the old seas so much 
less abundant than that on the land ? 

In recent years Parker Trask and others have made extensive inves¬ 
tigations of the sedimentary rocks of the earth. We know that of the 
present land surface, some 60 million square miles, more than one-third 
is composed of sedimentary rocks; that is to .say, nn area of 22 million 
square miles of the present land surface of the earth has been covered 
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by seas at times in the past. Of this total area of former sea floors the 
rocks comprising about 6 million square miles are of a general charac¬ 
ter which make them of first-class pi'omiae lor petroleum j tlicy ai-e 
present in great deptJi. and are otlienebe favorable for tlie occurrence 
of petroleum. The remaimng area of 10 million square miles may 
also contain petroleum, but its general character is less promising and 
it is rated of secondary' importance. 

Among other characteristics of sedimentary rocks Trask stmght to 
determine the orgaruc content. In this research lie examined the rocks 
which constitute tlie floors of existing seas as well as those of former 
sea floors. The rocks f I'om the floor of the deep ocean proved to cont ain 
hut ill tie organic matter* But rocks formed in seas, near siiorei were 
found to bo much higher in organic content. Of the rocks uoav forming 
on tile floor of the Black Sea^ for example, organic matter constitutes 
more than percent by weight. In the rocks from the floors of former 
seas Trask found the organic content to range up to 10 percent by 
woigbt, averaging 1.5 percent. Trask estimated the average organic 
content of the rocks in the flooi-s of all present seas at 2,5 percent by 
weight. 

Do these estimates promise enough organic matter to constitute 
source material for petroleum resources larger tlian we customarily 
reckon on I Let us confine our attention to tlie area of sedimentary 
rocks of first-class promise for petroleum, some 6 million square miles, 
excluding tlie remaining I® million square miles entirely, L^t us 
Consider onlv iliat ]jortion of the first-class area which is within easy 
reach of the oil man-s drill, eliminating all possible resources more 
than, say, 7,000 feet beneath the surface, despite the fact that a large 
proportion of our present supply of petroleum comes from gi'cater 
depths. Let us apply to this restricted portion of the sedimentary 
rocks of first-class promise for petroleum only the average organic 
content estimated for the floors of all existing seas, 

Bven on this minimum basis we obtain an estimated quantity of 
organic matter so lai'gc as to bofile comprehension—a quantity 200 
times greater in weight than the total coal resources of tl>e earth 1 
If onlv one-half of 1 percent of this orgiinic matter hud been con¬ 
verted into pelroieum, concentrated and prcurved for us in the 
natural reservoirs of tiie earths crust, our total petroleum resources 
Would equal our total coal resources. If only one-tenth of 1 percent 
had been so preserved for lAS, our total petroleum’resources would still 
be 60 times greater than all the petroleum we have so far discovered: 
that is, all ovir past consLunption plus all our proved reserves. 

In vlcye of these figures it is not unreasonable to suspect that the 
problem we face is not a dearth of ptetraleum in the earth s crust so 
much as our failure to explore adequately and develop the resources 
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that are as yet undiscoTered. If we now set ourselves to the task 
all over the earth as effectively as we have already done in our coun¬ 
try we should be able to establish tremendous additional reserves. At 
any rate, if our total petroleum resources are as limited as we fear they 
may be, the explanation does not lie in any original lack of organic 
source material in the sedimentary rocks of the earth’s crust. A very 
small fraction of the organic matter originally present in the most 
promising rocks would have sulEced as raw material for a great deal 
more petroleum than we have as yet discovered. 
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WOODS AND TREES* 

PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOME PACTS OF SCIENCE 


By Fbxdcbicx H. Kbeckes 
Ohio Univortity, A then*, Ohio 


Some of you, I am sure, are wondering why a zoologist should 
presume to discuss a subject which apparently lies within the domain 
of the botanist. Of course to be strictly zoological I might have 
used the words formicaries and ants, but no one before me has said, 
“One can’t see the formicary for the ants,” and I do not presume to 
establish a saying. 

I have had considerable experience instructing the general arts 
college student, the student who takes zoology as a college require¬ 
ment and without thought of continuing in the field beyond the limits 
of the course. Each year at about this season, after all the tumult 
and the shouting of instruction have died down, in the wee small 
hours of the fading academic year, I take stock and ask myself in 
troubled seriousness, “What have I conveyed to my charges?” Facts, 
most certainly; but facts without their significance are as food with¬ 
out vitamins. One is filled but does not thrive. Hence, I query, 
have I been content to show to my students merely the trees of fact, 
each after each in all their intricacy of detail, or have I also taken 
them to a vantage point and shown them the beauty and majesty of 
the forest? Have I, in other words, taken full advantage of the 
opportunities which President Brown of Denison at our last meet¬ 
ing so eloquently ascribed to the instructors of science. You will 
remember that in the course of his remarks he humorously itemized 
the tongue-twisting terms that met his gaze as he reviewed the requisi¬ 
tions of his scientific staff. President Brown, however, saw beyond 
the terms and the facts they represent. He saw them as a means, 
not as ends. Unfortunately, some members of our scientific fra¬ 
ternity, not to mention the man in the street, see only the terms. 
Nothing is so revealing, so pathetically revealing, as the desperate 
efforts the casual acquaintance makes to find a common ground of 

*AddreM of tlw rvtlrln* prtoldent of tbe OWo Andemjr of Sdoneo deUTor««d ot tb* 
uanal tsMtlnc of tbo AcadenT bold In CoIunbaB, Oblo, April 80, 1048. Roprlntod bj 
permlmion from tb* Oblo Jonmnl of Sdoaoe. toL 48, No. 4. Jolz 1043. 
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conversation once he discovers you nre a zoologist. All too often he 
nmusingly, likewise trugicidly, attempts to recall a namc-^jh, yes, 
he says, I studied zoology once. Let me see, what is the nanje for 
oysters and clamsf * • • That man has seen the trees. I won- 
der whether he was ever shown the woodsy whether he was trained in 
anything but bare factSL And I wonder too whether, perhaps still 
more unfurtunately, the significance of significances was ever appre¬ 
ciated by his instnictors. 

Tlic trees and not the w'oods loomed largo in the remarks made hy 
a colleague of mine, a purveyor of the humanities, on the occasion of 
a round-table discuBsion between a faculty group and studcnU on tlie 
ever-recurring topic of science and religion. I’lie immediate ques¬ 
tion at issue was the relation of scientific facts to religion. My col¬ 
league was of the opinion that the two could in no wise related. 
By way of illustration he pointed to the facts of mctcorologj"; certain 
conditions of temperature, moisture, atmospheric movement we 
know’ result in rain. How can that knowledge possibly have any 
connection with religion, he queried. The answer, oh we well know, 
is simple. This certnintv of results which the meteorological facts 
represent takes much of the mystery and consequent imoertainty out 
of the comings and goings of tlie weother. To just that eirtent we 
feel secure and in harmony with the powers that ride the storm. 

My colleague's query did double duty. It revealed the barren trees 
of both science and religion but the woods of neitlier. The funda¬ 
mental yearning which the appeal to religion strives to fulfill is 
the yearning for socurity, a yeaming which grips all of us, We 
tremblo before the overpowering uncertainties of envelopitig fate, 
the unknowable, and strive to achieve a hamionions rsdationship 
through religious ezperienocL The woods, which apparently neither 
the scientific nor the religious experiences of my colleague had 
revealed to him, were that just as the all-compelling quest manifested 
through religion is the quest for security, so the all-embracing fruit 
of science h to afiord secarity; the security that frees from the bonds 
of uncertainty and superstition and soothes the troubled soul with 
the peace that passeth understanding. 

This doctrine of security, the teaching that we live in an environ¬ 
ment ordered by dependable, understandable principles is as old as 
science itself, the leit motif that haa threaded its guiding way through 
scientific thought throughout the ages from the times of the early 
Ionian teachers to the present. ,Vs F. H. Pike * reminds us in a pub¬ 
lished note within the year, *^One great change which occurred in the 
period from Thales to Plato was the substitution of a world, perhaps 
even a universe, of law for tlie older world of caprice,” And with it 
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there was bom a new thing,, ^science,” w*hicb as Bumet* bo aptly 
deGnies in liis survey of Greek philosophy is ^‘thinking about the 
world in the Greek woy/^ 

To retum to my colleague and, I fear, to many others like him, 
what n woeful void there must have been in wlmt he reaped from 
bctcnce, perhaps also in the guidance offered liim by his mentors. 
One is moved to paraphrase tlie biblical interrogation, w^hiit doth it 
profit a man to gather the facts of science and lose its soul I 

One group of acientific facts, its bare, gaunt trisea stripped of their 
pleasing foliage, tells us that every particle of matter is attracted 
by every other particle in proportion to the product of the masseB and 
invereeiy as the square of tlie intervening distajicea. These few 
wards represent a vast number of subsidiary facts and a prodigious 
amount of painstaking effort in their formulation^ It is known to all 
who mull them over that they explain the tloating of a mote of dust 
to tlie ground and in tlio same breath the gnmd movement of the 
planets through space. I am w ondering, however, how many of those 
W'ho ha VO burnt tlie midnight oil in mastering these facts, how many 
of our students, indeed perhaps, how many of their instructors and 
how many of our friends in the humaniticji like my colleague of the 
religious discussion have been token to a mountain top from which 
they have been able to sec that these sama facts have served also as a 
guidepost in our quest of tlie ultimate,in molding man^s interpretation 
of his universe, in orienting himself in time and jtpace j that they have 
boon one of the things which has helped to satisfy man’s wonder, the 
hwesome wonder tlmt comes over one os he gazes into the depths of a 
star-studded winter sky where wonder leads to wonder and one is 
moved to breathe the thought, ^VVhat ie man that thou art mindful 
of himF 

As Sir James Jeans * points out, *^rhe law of gravity was important 
not so much because it told us wiiy an apple fell to tlie ground or why 
the oartli and planets moved around the sun as because it auggested 
the whole of Kature was governed by bard and fast laws—^in the light 
of Newlon^s work—Man began to see that he was free to work out 
his own destiny witliout fear of disturbuMioe from interfering gods, 
spirits, or demoosJ’ Or again to partly paraphrase Dampicr,* Xew+ 
ton’s reduction of the phenomenon of gravity to mathematical terms, 
coupled with the work of Copernicus and Gslileo, in one grand sweep 
validated terrestrial mechanics in celestial spaens and eliminated with 
Gnality the Aristotelian and medieval doctrino that ^Tho heavenly 
bodies are divine, incorruptible and different in kind from our ini’ 

* Ebrlx 0:i^h ptanoHpar^ itS td., IDflO. 
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perfect world.” The effect was eTen deeper and struck at the very 
roots of religious beliefs in that it was made “impossible any longer 
to gaze into heaven just above the sky, and to shudder at the 
rumblings of hell beneath the ground.” Consequently, as Brett • com¬ 
ments, “The seat of religious belief was thus moved from the heart 
to the head; mysticism was excommunicated by matliematics, • • • 
the way was opened for a liberal Christianity which might ultimately 
supersede traditional belief.” 

Incidentally a statement like that is indeed comforting to a zool¬ 
ogist. It lifts from his shoulders some of thp burden placed there by 
the populace for having undermined ancestral beliefs. 

Biologj’s central contribution to human thought has been the doc¬ 
trine of organic evolution. This doctrine has brought coherence and 
order and significance to a multitude of otherwise apparently discon¬ 
nected facts and theories within the field of biology itself and has 
opened up wide vistas of vision in other fields as well. It is undoubt¬ 
edly superfluous to mention this to a scientific assemblage such as this, 
but there are scientists, even biologists, who tend to belittle the impor¬ 
tance of evolution in the scheme of instruction. And here again I am 
moved to wonder whether we see the woods as we look at the trees; 
whether we consider the fact of the evolutionary origin of animals 
and plants as an end in itself and the meticulous details of evidence 
as ends in themselves or whether we look upon them as means to a 
broader end. As ends in tliemselves they are probably pleasant bed¬ 
time stories, if you like that kind of story. They are facts and add 
to one’s store of such tilings, if your hobby is making a collection. If 
that is the spirit in which one presents the matter embellished for good 
measure with much precise detail, I fear that in the words of the phi¬ 
losopher, Irwin £dman, once applied to some of the humanities, it 
will be shortly “dying of anemia, of archeological hardening of the 
arteries and will become a corfise handled conscientiously by solemn 
morticians.” 

As means to an end the formulation of the doctrine of organic evo¬ 
lution, like the formulation of the principles of gravity, has ser^’ed as 
the factual basis for a reorientation of human conceptions. If Newton 
paved tlie way for a liberalized Christianity, Darwin has paved the 
way for a liberalized sociopolitical outlook. Tlie doctrine of organic 
evolution has once and for all destroyed the concept of the immutabil¬ 
ity of human institutions as well as of animal bodies. It has destroyed 
finality. If man as an animal is the product of change, his institution, 
the state, as a sociopolitical organization is not immutable. What 
served the purposes of our fathers may not of necessity serve ours. 
And so also have we been conditioned to discard the concept of absolu- 
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tism in the field of economics. With changing times come changing 
economic principles. 

Organic evolution with its handmaidenj natural selection, has de¬ 
stroyed the sociological equalitarianism of the French Revolution. 
All men may be equal before the law; they are not equal before the bar 
of life. Gone,, too, is the categorical dietmn os a basis lor morality 
and In Its place has come racial experienoei those standards whicli have 
survival value for the race. Morality in this light comes to mean 
allegiance to that code which will enable one> countrymen to live and 
to have life more abundantly. For lliose who may mourn the passing 
of the categorical standard, let me fiay that racial survival is a far 
more exacting standard, ^an one which, perohancej permits of com¬ 
pensation by doing penance. The youthful monkey merrily swinging 
from limb to limb who misjudges his mark gets no second chance and 
leaves no descendants. It is, indeed, easier for a camel to pass through 
the needle’s eye than to cheat the laws of life. 

There is tonight no time, even if tliis could be considered an appro¬ 
priate place, in which to trace aU the ramifications of our racial expe¬ 
rience as a standard by which we may order our lives. How'cver, I 
should like to enlarge upon one phase of our experience which does 
appear to be peculiarly applicable to the present state of world affairs. 
Julian Huxley,’ in discusiing man’s achievements points out, as have 
others, that ^tlie next step of greater control must be over man him¬ 
self • * through (among otlier methods) doing away with 

nationalistic drives and superimposing an international form of gov¬ 
ernment on tlio world.” To a biologist there straightway comes the 
question, what evidence have we that cooperation is any more suocks- 
ful than isolation as s biological method ? Has not the arch isolation- 
istj Amoeba, survived for millions of years and have not thousands of 
other rugged hi dividual Lsta been successful among tlie animal hordes? 
That interrogation immediately posra anotlier—what is success? And 
to answer one must differentiate between survival and mastery. An 
animal, all of us, may stiri'i ve through a variety of devious subterfuges 
and expedients, the common mark of which is that they entail sub¬ 
servience, However, success in fullest measure h mastery over condi¬ 
tional If organic evolution has any significance H is the story of how 
living material has, through the cooperative actions of its subdivided 
units, approached, if it has not yet attained, mastery. 

I am fully aware of the fact that organic evolution does not of neces- 
aitj proceed along a straight-lme principle, that life has followed a 
thousand and one devious pathways and on occasion bos even retro¬ 
gressed ; hut the fact remains, nevertheless, tliat at each level on which 
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there has been a closer approach to mastery that approach has 
accompanied by a greater division of labor and a closer coordination 
of the constituent units until in man, the master, they have become 
woven into an intricate pattern of cooperating parts. At the opposite 
extreme lies an ineffectual, single-celled droplet of living material 
exemplified by Amoeba. Organic evolution is thus histor>’, as much a 
part of our history as is the history of the written word, and as such, 
in fulfilling one of its functions, it points out the road we have trod 
and lights the way that lies ahead. 

I am a zoologist, but for a moment I should like to turn historian, 
that man who has been termed by Schlegel a prophet looking back¬ 
ward, and as such a prophet refresh your memories by briefly tracing 
the steps of this story as others have done before me. 

It can begin with Amoeba, a creature which epitomizes individual¬ 
ism. Not even in the commonly sliared function of reproduction is it 
dependent upon another for assistance. A thousand and one changes 
have been rung on this isolationist-individualist theme among its fellow 
protozoans, each change having brought survival but no shred of 
mastery. 

One of the early mutations leading out of the protozoan doldrums 
was that which resulted in causing proliferating cells to remain clus¬ 
tered together, and as such clusters to cooperate in the form of tubular 
units; a condition exemplified in varying degrees by the Porifera and 
the Coelentemta. The rewards were those that come from numbers 
and elementary divisions of function. This condition was followed 
by an innovation which resulted in dense, compact and solid masses 
of cells being able to exist as a single unit exemplified by our friends 
and tormentors, the flat worms. This state of affairs was accompanied 
by greater diversification in the constituent units and preeminently 
by rectilinear locomotion. 

The next steps—three of them—in this mutating series were pv- 
ticularly significant; the development of distance receptors, the deidce 
which produced essentially compound animals, and the accompanying 
delegation of authority to subcenters which thus made possible the 
rapid and efficient control so characteristic of the metameric groups. 

Metamerism is as far as life has gone in the way of physically com¬ 
pounding units. The compounding has continued but on the psy^o- 
logical level, or social level if you wish. If we are to consider 
psychological reactions as a specialized manifestation of physiological 
states, the continued compounding which we term our social organiza¬ 
tion is fully as much a physiological process as were the physical 
unions just outlined and as such must be considered a direct con¬ 
tinuation of this compounding tendency, a continuation made pos¬ 
sible by the development of distance receptors. 
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In saying this, I am mindful of those who maintain that social 
organization is not comparable to corporate organization. I am in¬ 
clined to think tlie difference is not so much a matter of principle 
as of means. In the one cose the constituent units have been held to¬ 
gether by bonds of physical contact, in the other they have been as 
Armly held by the influence of distance receptors. Bhnerson,* * the 
ecolc^ist, has recently expressed the view that, “Regardless of how 
one interprets the unity of the more complex human societies, the 
human family, and other family systems, are real cooperative, supra- 
organismic entities. * • * Society is merely a manifestation of 
fundamental life attributes which are shared with other biological 
systems (e. g., multicellular organisms) and the division between the 
social and the non-social is not sharp.” Jennings * goes further and 
points out that there is much to be said in favor of the conclusion 
Uiat “mankind is a single great organism temporarily divided into 
pieces — the individuals.” Through this device the essential benefits 
of physical union are retained and become enriched by the advantages 
to be derived from mobile units. The study of organic evolution is, 
indeed, from one standpoint essentially a study in populations. 
Much can be said in support of the conclusion emerging from such 
a study, that in its animal phases at least unitary masses of proto¬ 
plasm, whether these units be cells or bodies, under similar conditions 
follow essentially similar principles of group organization. 

The social organization of the corporate population has, as you 
know, followed along two lines, the one illustrated by certain insects, 
the other by man. Among insects the culmination is reached by the 
ants and the termites, those individually defenseless creatures and 
toothsome morsels for many a foe which have through cooperation 
lived from the Tropics to the borders of the Arctic. 

Our own social structure is an even more intricate and widespread 
culmination of increasingly interdependent component units the 
progress of which has followed one unswerving path marked by the 
milestones of free cells, tissues, organs, organ systems, compound 
organisms, then families, tribes, kingdoms, empires, major alliances, 
and still it holds its course into the future. Faintly outlined as yet 
but apparently on our course lies some type of world union. This 
last prophecy may be branded an ultra-utopian fancy, but it must 
not be thought that the pyramiding of units I have just traced, 
whether in the field of physical union or sociopolitical associations, 
came without a struggle, without false starts that led up blind alleys 
or ended in stark failure. 


* A. B. BmrraoB. 0«>BtM>B Unir. Bait, D«crnb«r IStl. 
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For those who may Im? faict-h^artedf the fact to be kept in mind is 
that with all the difficulties that beset the way, union was evenhiallj 
uocomplLshcd, that with each union, with each sacrifice oi self, with 
each restriction of liberty, there has been a stride toward greater mas¬ 
tery, toward tt fuller, more abundant life for the whole. At one cs- 
treme is individualism, represented by Amoeba, beholden by neither 
|ot nor tittle to anyone, groveling withal in the slime and swept hither 
and yon by every whim of nature. At the other extreme are millions 
of interdependent cells united in ttie form of men who, in turn, dirough 
their combined efforts have overcomo the sufferings of famine, the 
scourge of pestilence, the barriers of distance, the mysteries of the air, 
yes, even the intricacies of creative synthEsis, Optimism for tlie future 
is well expressed in the words of the paleontologist, Lulli^ who writes, 
“The great heart of nature beats, its throbbing stimulates the pulse of 
life, and not until that heart is stilled forever will the rhythmic, tide 
of progress ccaee to flow.” 

Among the social insects tlie price paid to the group for llie bcTtefita 
of cooperative action is that the individual be born to a class and have 
stamped upon him unalterably the form of his station in life—worker, 
soldier, king or queen—there to remain toiling dutifully without will 
or choice that the group may survive. That is strait-jacketed, In¬ 
flexible efiiciency, not inviting to tlioso of us outside the pale of Nazi 
or Fascist rule* It has, moreover, fallen short of control, probably 
because its morphological inflexibility is paralleled by innexibility of 
nervous reaction. 

Tliere is no gainsaying that one of the most patent of biological prin¬ 
ciples requires that when individual and species cjonflict, it is the 
individual that must give way even to tlie extreme of life itself. For 
us the demands of society are indeed becoming more and more exact¬ 
ing; we arc individually being held to a closer and closer accounting. 
There h ever-lnci^asing regiment ation* But we of the vertebrate line 
are fortunate in that we belong to a type of social organization which 
permits its members the opportunity of realizing their responsibility 
to the group and of doing their duty voluntarily and without compul¬ 
sion. If we but will, therein lies our avenue of escape from the fate of 
an enforced regimentation analogous to that of the insects* 

The respousibilil^ which rests upon ua individually arises from the 
di^daiou of labor inherent in society. Each sequence iu the evolution¬ 
ary progress of living material from microsoopic unit to dominating 
mass involved more and more detailed division of labor and vrith each 
advance there came increasing responsibility* For instance, in an 
unspecialized body like that of a sponge the entire body, as you well 
know, can be taken apart cell by cell and then the whole ma^ or any 

^ a. 3. Loll* O^ule CTTf^IndcniH lilSfl. 
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portion of it can again take on the form and function of a sponge. 
Here, it matters little whether any one or a group of cells fail. At the 
opposite extreme in man, the loss of an islet of cells in the pancreas 
means death. Clearly specialization and responsibility go hand in 
hand. 

The inexorable demands of nature that each do his duty to his kind 
need not of necessity mean that before us lies a future in which we 
shall be slaves to the Sute, Nazi-fashion. A slave performs his duty 
without choice, has no voice in his fate. Before us lies the opportunity 
to both exercise our choice and discharge our duty. If, however, we 
do not so choose, we shall have responsibility and no freedom, no 
chance to direct our fate. There are even now those among us who 
would impose the prototype of insect rigidity upon our form of social 
organization. Its most extreme exponents are the followers of Nazi 
philosophy. Rau 9 chnmg“ reports Hitler as declaring, “There will 
be a master class ♦ • • also a new middle class • • • and 
the great mass of the eternally disfranchized. Beneath them still will 
be • • • the modem slave class. • • ♦ Universal education 
is the most corroding and disintegrating poison that liberalism has 
ever invented for its own destruction.” Carrel has expressed some¬ 
what similar views, as for instance, • • ♦ “The democratic prin¬ 
ciple has contributed to the collapse of civilization in opiK)sing the 
development of an elite. ♦ • • modem civilization is incapable 

of producing people endowed with imagination, intelligence and cour¬ 
age. * • • the equality of their (man’s) rights is unequal” 

It is true that tliere are biological differences among us which cause 
difficulties in a democratic state, but gene distribution is such that few 
are wholly of inferior quality and few, if any, of wholly superior stuff. 
The mechanism of transmission and interaction of genes further com¬ 
plicates the picture. And who is to differentiate what is good or how? 
As Jennings suggests, “One of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
effective human action lies in tlie lack of agreement as to the end to be 
attained. • • • perhaps the greatest difficulty of all lies in the 
lack of agreement as to the individuals or groups that should benefit 
by the action to be taken.” 

The course upon which the physically undifferentiated and mobile 
fabric of the vertebrate social organization is set does not of necessity 
demand a society strait-laced and closely regimented in which free¬ 
dom of action is surrendered. It does demand and will exact the 
surrender of action for self alone. It docs place upon us unalterably 
responsibility to our fellow men. The failure on the part of many of 
us, most of us I fear, to realize this fact has been an important source 


** Tlw Tolc* of dratraetloB. 
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□f our prescDt unrest. With fl sense of nllcg^iAuce to the group in the 
spirit of that larger self-interest which rettliKCS that the greatest good 
for the individual is inextricably bound up with the good of the 
groupf there need be no fear of enforced regimentation. Unlike the 
strait-jacketed insect dvilisiation} such realization of individual re¬ 
sponsibility permits us freedom to pass from stratum to stratum as 
the cast of the genes may decide^ and leaves us the stimulus of in¬ 
dividual initiative.. The specializations of society without a sense of 
responsibility lead to the limited privilege of an unbridled^ cancerous 
growth; specialization with a sense of the common good leads to the 
harmony of a well-ordered body. 

As I come to the end of my remarks let me mention once again 
my thoughts at the close of the academic year, my interest in the trees 
of fact and the woods of significance. I have, as you see, directed 
your attention to but a few examples. First among them was the 
very soul of science, the sense of security which scientific facts con¬ 
vey, Second was the infiuence of what may appear to be purely phys* 
ical principles upon the liberation of man from the bonds of religioua 
ignorance; third, the significance of the facts of evolution as a guid¬ 
ing light upon our way and finally the significance of the indivudual’s 
obligation to the group. I have discussed them because with all the 
immediately practical applications of fact that can be made, which 
are truly many and important, such applications alone are not euf- 
ficient. The instructor in science has not completely fulfilled his re¬ 
sponsibility to those who come to him for guidance unless he has 
pointed out the wider significances. These broader applications 
which carry us into the realm of ideas are required to satisfy fully 
that age-long quest which Sir William Dampier has so richly clothed 
in these words; 


At first ttien try wIlU magte 
crfiiu'ni 

To fertlUie the earthy 
To keep their Hooks nad herds 
from buna 

And bririf new young tc birth. 

Thon to oflipriclaui ceda they turn 
To save fraoi fire or Hood; 
Ttieir smoking sacrifices buro 
On altars rod with hlood 

Next bold phUoHopher sad su^e 
A settled plan decree, 

Aud prove by thought nr ssered 

Whttt Njature oufht to be. 


Bat Kuture smiles—a Sphinx-like 
smile— 

Watching their Uttle day 

She waits In patience tor a 
while— 

Their plans dlssolre away. 

Thea come those humbler ctea ot 
heart 

With ao completed scheme. 

Content to plaj a modest part, 

To test, observe, nnd dream.. 

TUl oDt of choon ccme In slfht 

Clear frugmeuts of a Whole; 

Stna, learpla^ NatiirD’'s ways 
mright. 

Obeying, ean con Util 
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By A8 a Oawtqbd Ckaitdub 
Profti^or 0/ Bi&tceif, T^e Rioa fntjrftilti 


My subject this afternoon ia “Biology and MedicinCi^ but I thiidi 
a moro accurate wording woidd be “Medicine and Other Phases of 
Biology,” for to my mind medicine is a branch of biology, WebstePa 
Dictionary de&nes medicine as the science and art dealing with the 
prevention, curcj or alleviation of disease. Biology is the scient® of 
life. Disease might well be defined as life out of balance, and is in a 
strict sense a biological process. Whether it be an attack by micro- 
organiamSf or improper functioning of glands, or congenital mis- 
formation or maladjuBtment, or injury by poison or bullets, disease 
processes are in the last analysis nothing more than eella, tissues, 
or organs that have suffered injury and so not only fail to perform 
their normal functions but in most cases interfere with the normal 
functions of other parts, more often than not of the entire body. 

Of the two great divisions of medicine dealing respectively with 
treatment and with prevention, the former is much the older. It is 
far easier to observe the effects of treatment on a person suffering 
from a malady than it is to understand why someone else escaped 
iL Some knowledge of curative or alleviative medicine was possessed 
by our cave-dwelling ancestors ? in fact, it is instinctive in many 
lower animals. It gradually grew' up as a sort of folklore from a 
slow process of trial and error, added to the instinctive knowledge ac¬ 
quired from prehuman ancestors. 

With the growth of belief In the supernatural, by which man satis¬ 
fied his developing desire to explain things, medicine became largely 
theological. Priests and physicians were one. They conceived disease 
as the work of devils, gods, or spirits which had to be appeased by 
sacrifices, confused or circumvented by charms or incantations, evicted 
by emetics, cathartics, or bloodletting, or enticed to escape by means 
of holes in the skull, nasty medicine, or other devices. It ia since the 
days of our Pilgrim Fathers that we have learned that it is more effec¬ 
tive to control tyijhoid and cholera by boiling water than by boiling 
witches. 

Although belief in the instrumentality of demons and witches in 
causing disease persisted for a long time, since Hippocrates more en- 

■ PnhiUc iHtafe frllTvifrU If TH* &!« InitltOt* In the pprie# of EepilHlcd bj per- 
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liglittiii'&il indi?ii3uflls tftVB rccogniESd At Iftsst sojqqa kinds of disB'ASfi as 
iintUfAl processes^ From thot tiniB to the present medieme has been 
primarilj biological instcnd of theological or metaphysical. Some of 
tlio original ideas w'cre, as would be eipected, vety far astray; for 
example, the theory that Hippocrates inaugurated and Galen ex¬ 
panded that proper proportions and relations of four humors of the 
body were respousibk f op health or disease. According to this tlieory 
people were sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, or melancholic in tempera¬ 
ment depending upon winch of the four humors predominated. Erro¬ 
neous as it was, this theoiy ^vas a long step forward in that it focused 
attention on natural instead of BU|>ernatural causes, and on caring for 
the patient Instead of appeasing devils. 

Hippocrates was also an exponent of the great biological principle 
that nature is the greatest physician of all. Left alone, an organism 
attempts to repair damages to its parts, to adjust itself to any unbal¬ 
ance in structure or function that has been entailed, and to 6ght off 
attacks by parasites. The role of the physician is to aid the organism 
in these attempts. In many cases this involves nothing more than 
augmentation or speeding up of natural biological processes that the 
organism itself would employ, such as stimulation of immunity, sup¬ 
ply of additional antibodies, provision of new tissue or fluid in the 
form of grafts or blood iransfusions, supply of abundant vitamins, 
regulation of hormones, removal of unhealthy tissue, and protection 
against invasion by micro-organisma. In some cases It involves meth¬ 
ods which are entirely foreign to the natural processes of the animal 
body, but which aid and abet these processes, such as the use of stimu¬ 
lants, aucsUictics, specific drugs, X-rays, radium, or heat. 

' The speeding up of natural processes of repair or adaptation Is 
applied biology^ It involves a thorough knowledge of the normal 
biology of the human bodj^ — its anatomy and all plioses of its phjm- 
ology. Strangely enough, even knowledge of the gross anatomy of 
tlie human body was extremely sketchy and mostly wrong up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century* 

Galen, of the second ceutury A* D., was the father of anatomy for 
years, but he was a very poor father and his offspring was a very 
hodgepodge anatomy, arrived at from observations on the inner 
workings of monkeys, pigs, dogs, and cattle. For over a thousand 
years man was supposed to have a segmented breastbone like a 
monkey, a liver divided into as many lobes as a pig^s, a uterus with 
two horns like a dog's, a hipbone flar^ like that of an ox, and a heart 
with pores between the right and left ventricles. If in the meantime 
any errors were discovered in Galen's descriptions tiie fault vras al¬ 
ways thought to be either with the patient or with the later observer. 
When ’^esalius, in the sixteenth century, showed that man's hipbones 
certainly were not flared as Qalen described them, it was thought 
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that thej had undergone a change in the intfirvening centuries due 
to tlie habit of wearing tight trousers. 

The study of anatomy was retarded greatly by religioiis and civic 
taboos on dissection of human bodies, but Vesalius spirited skeletona 
from beneath gallows and wu3 not above occasional clandestine disin¬ 
terments, He made important contributions to human anatomy, and 
did much to start other physicians consulting nature instead of Galen. 
Vesalius even reached the threshold of the diaeovery of the circulation 
of the blood, but this great milestone in the history of medicine was 
planted by Harvey in the seventeenth century. Probably no other 
single physiological discovery has Imd such profound consequences. 
What a superlative age that was, to produce a Harvey, a Shahesiseare, 

and a Galileo I , _ , 

In the eighteenth century advances were more rapid. It was in 
that century that another great Englishman, John Hunter, discovered 
tliat if arteries are tied off the blood will dud and develop new chan¬ 
nels. Prior to that discovery aneurisms, which were distressingly 
common, were treated, if at ah, by amputation of limbs. Joim Hunter 
also learned some of the tricks of grafting ekin and bones. 

In the next century, the nineteenth, two other fundamental bio¬ 
logical prlnciplesH-the cellular structure of bodies, and evolution— 
came to light. Both of these ideas contribute so much to our Im owl- 
edge of the human body and how it works tliat a full evaluation of 
their significance in medicine would be almost impossible. 

Even witli all these advances in anatomy and physiology, nobody 
up to the middle of the seventeenth century bad any good idea what 
diseafie was or whence it came. An important forward ^ep was made 
in 1687 when two Italian scientiEta, Bonomo and Ccstoni, showed that 
scabies was a disease caused by liny mites burrowiug and reproducing 
in the skin, and was spread by transmiBsion of the mitce. This was the 
first demonstration of a specific cause for a disease, and the 
planation of its spread, and was a clean break from the divine, 
humoral, or other ancient theories of the spontaneous origin of di^ose. 

A few pioneering minds, a century ot two ahead of their timea, 
propounded theories of contagion, and spread of di^ase by de^mina- 
tion of poisonous particles or gases, or evon by invisible living or^- 
isms, but thero was no experimental evidence, and these precocious 
ideas fell on barren ground. A true understanding of infectious dis¬ 
ease had to wait for the discovery of microorganisms and some knowl¬ 
edge of their nature. 

Leeuwenhoek, a Dutch lens grinder of the seventeenth century, 
who invented a compound microscope capable of bnngin^g bacteria 
within the range of visibility, is sometimes called the father of bac¬ 
teriology, but I think he might more properly be caQcd ita midwife. 
He was one of the greatest explorers of all time. MageUan and 
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CoLumbufi are credited with dieoovering continents, but Leeuwenhoek 
opened the door to an entire new world, MTienever he looked—in 
soil, w'ater, food, eicretions, or decaying jnatarialB—he disco'Tercd 
a host of micro-organLimB that nobody had ever Been before or even 
suspected of eii sting, filodem esplorer^ with electron microacopes 
are having a great time too, but their discoveries of molecules and 
viruses and of the minute anatomy of bacteria is hardly to be com¬ 
pared with the new world that I^uwenboek found under Aw 
microscope. 

But I do not think that knowledge of the eadalence of insects makes 
an entomologist, or knowledge of the eiistence of stars an astronomer, 
so I hesitate to consider Leeuwenhoek the father of bacteriology. 
That honor, I think, should go to Pasteur who, wjthiu the lifetime 
of my parents, made bacteriology a science. He did it by providing 
final proof that germs, like all other forms of life, require parents, 
and come only from pre-existing germs. As Jong as it was thought 
that garma developed spontaneously from decomposing materials the 
bacteriologist was in ns hopeless a position scientifically as a mathe¬ 
matician would be if the sum of two and two varied with tiie weather. 

From the standpoint of the control and prevention of disease this 
was undoubtedly the most momentous discovery ever made by mau, 
for it alone provided a solid foundation for practically all our public 
health work. On it rests all our theory and practice concerning 
contagion and infection, quarantine, sterilization, antisepsis, aseptic 
surgery, purification of water, pasteurization of milk, and almost 
everything else on which modern practices of public health and hygiene 
are based, Pasteur is rightly revered for his great contribution in 
proving the germ theory of disease, but this would have been of little 
value or significance without the final abolition of the idea of epon- 
taneous generation, which for a long time extended even to maggots 
and mice. 

PasteuFfl fundamental discoveries led almost at once to practioil 
applications. Lister in London was quick to apply them to surgery, 
and by very generous application of carbolic acid to hiniaelf, the pa¬ 
tient, the bedclothes, the air, and even the floor, be brought about a 
very considerable reduction in the mortality from operations, which 
had previously been about 45 percent even in his expert hands. 

During the eighteenth century Europe sulfered from great epi¬ 
demics of childbed fever—at one time it got so bad that in Lombardy 
it was said that for a year not one woman lived after bearing a child. 
Europe^fl lying-in hospitals for destitute mothers were humane in 
spirit only; in reality they were death traps. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
proclaimed childbirth fever an Infectious diseojse, caiTicd from patient 
to patient by physicians and midwivea. Many physicians were in¬ 
censed at the imputation that their hands were not clean, and Holmes’s 
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icieafi didn’t ntnke Hindi liftadTs'ay- It i^'as ScmmelweLs of Vicntui who 
anoilv dealt tiie death blow to childbed fever as an epidemic occur¬ 
rence, and proved that even an eminent gentleman's hands are not 
always clean. It is within the memory of many in this audience that 
aseptic surgery finally supplanted Lister’s heroic antiseptic measures^ 
and that surgeons began paying more attention to washing their hands 
before an operation than after it. 

Some 20 years after Pasteur’s demonstrations of the germ cause of 
disease and the final putting to rest of the theory of spontaneous gen¬ 
eration,. Robert Koch developetl teclinical metliods that made possible 
the easy isolation and study of particular kinds of gej™, and llien 
discoverj' followed discjovery with almost incredible rapidity. In the 
sliort space of 15 or 20 years the causes of the majority of infectious 
diseases of man and animals were isolated and studied. Tlie elusive 
and rather mysterious agents of disease tliat we call viruses, however, 
had to wait much longer for biologists and chemists to pry into their 
private a if airs, and it is only now that very much progress is being 
made. 

An infectious disease is, however, an extremely complicated phe¬ 
nomenon. Tlie interaction of a parasite and its host is not a static 
thing like the interaction of one chemical with another, capable of 
simple description, and following a well-defined coiu'sc. We may be 
too prone to iliiitk, because w'e know what organism causes a disease 
and something about its biology, that we understand the disease it 
causes. Xothing could be farther from the truth. We are dealing 
with the interaction of two organiams both of which are capable of 
an amazing degree of adaptation to changing conditions. Lvery 
change or adaptation in one entails further adaptations in the other. 
A disease may be compared with an organism—it is bom, it grows, it 
adapts itself to environment, and it finally ^ea. During its life it ia 
itifluencjed by a host of environmental factora which may profoundly 

alter its course. , 

An mfectioUB disease depends on the presence of a specific mvading 
organism, but this may be only one of the neceesa^ requisites. In 
almost every epidemic the number of healthy carriers people who 
temporarily acquire a colony of die germs but allow no evidence of 
ar exceeds the number of cases. In an epidemic of cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis healthy carriers of the organism that we say 
it may outnumber the clinical cases 20 to 1. In most epidemics of 
such diseases aa diphtheria, whooping cough, dysenteev, and even 

cholera, the ratio is from 5 or 10 to 1. 

If disease developa m only one-fifth to one twentieth of the people 
reached by a particular pathogenic germ, it is evident there are 
other factors playing very important roles in its production.^ Among 
these are a proper balance of the glands of internal seeretion, fiood 
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mitiidoii, <sspecially witii respect to vitamins, and the development 
of specific immunity or resistance. There can be no doubt that these 
some factors play a large part in detormining tlie course and outwme 
of a disease after it has gotten a start. A phygician^ then, if he is to 
make tlie most of his effort to help in suppressing disease, must be far 
more than a dispenser of medicine. He must, indeed, be familiar with 
more phases of biology than axe most biologists. He must understand 
anatomy, histology, general physiology, endocrinolo^, embryology, 
p^cbology, nutrition, immunology, and even genetics in order to ha™ 
a proper unde ret anding of bis patient, and he must be a bacteriolo^st 
or parasitologist to understand the capabilities and vulnerabilities of 
the invading organiamn 

Some relations of heredity and genetics to disease have been known 
for a long time, but more progress has been made in genetic control of 
disease in plants and even in domestic animals than in man. Effects 
of genetic constitution of human beings on the ooursa of disease and 
development of resistance are still very little understood, and still less 
is known about effects of genetic constitution of pathogenic organisms 
and means of altering it. Herein lies an almost untouched field with 
vast possibilities for the future. 

Experimental breeding of mice has resulted in decreasing mortality 
from a particular disease from 82 to 24 percent in rii generations, and 
TO 8 percent over a period of years. In six generations of chickens 
mortality from fowl typhoid decreased from 85 to 10 percent, Becent 
studies indicate that alterations in gienetic constitution comparable to 
mutations in insects and plants occur also in bacteria end even in 
viruses. In a period of a few hours many kinds of bacteria and virusea 
may reproduce in such numbc'rs that if their rate of mutation is coni, 
panible with that thought true for fniitflies, each gene the bacteria 
pc^e^es should mutate at least once. With even slightly favorable 
selection, replacement of the parent population by mutants is po^ihle 
in short periods of time. 

Viruses have many characteristics of genes, differing principally in 
their ability to move from cell to cell. There is evidence that the 
mutation of viruses is comparable with mutation of genes. The do- 
N-elopment of relatively nonpathogemc varieties of viruses or bacteria 
is the real basis for the production of effective vaccines against such 
diseases as smallpox and yellow fever, and probably for the rise and 
fall of epidemics of cholera and diphtheria. It has recently been 
discovered that the virus of infantile paralysis genetically altered by 
mouse adaptation, when mixed with the parent virus, has great power 
to protect monkeys from paralysis. What causes the protection ia not 
yet known, but the result of this basic discovery may be very far 
reaching. 
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ConcomitB.nt with development of knowledga of caus^ of infectioi^ 
diseases, immunology was beginning to make its contributions to the 
cure and preyentioa of disease. Tor are all fam^ar witi Jeimcrs 
discovery in 1T93 of tbe protective value of cowpoi inoculation against 
sanallpox. As the result of tlat there is probably uo one in this au^* 
ence with a pockmarked face, whereas iu Jenuer^s day certamly one m 
four of you would have been so marked if indeed you were alive at all 
Jenner, however, had no notion of how hie method work^; he 
ohserred that it did, and risked the ridicule of the medical world by 
saying so, and the life of hia own son by testing it. ^ 

Many decades later Pasteur, making tlie most of an accidental ob^r- 
vation,’ laid a foundation for modem immunology by showing that 
agents of disease can be attenuated by various meaus to a point where 
they are no longer capable of producing serious disease, but st ill po^^ 
the power of stimulating immunity comparable Tvith that produced by 
recovery from a real attack. Just as bacteriology opened the gates to 
knowledge of the causes and means of tranamission of infectious dis¬ 
eases, so the birth of immunology opened the way to knowledge of 
natute’s principal means of combatting them, _ 

The contributions of immunology to the cure and prevention of di^ 
ease are so numerous that 1 can mention but a few. As aids in diagnosis 
i may mention the tuberculin test for tuberculoaia in ^ttle and man; 
the Shick test for susceptibility to diphtheria; the Dick test for sus¬ 
ceptibility to scarlet fever; the scratch test for allergies to pollens, 
foods, or other Eubstanccsi the agglutination tests for typhoid, dysen¬ 
tery, cholera, tvphus, and many other diseases; the Wassermon, kahn, 
and other tests for sypldlis; the typing tests for the pneumococci of 
lobar pneumonia; and many others that are less well known but no 
less useful when needed. 

As therapeutic aids I may mention antitoxins for diphtheria, tetanus, 
scarlet fever, and a number of other diseases, which have made deaths 
from some of these diseases under ordinary conditions nothing short 
of criminal negligence; the helpful iniections of typed pneumococcus 
serum in pneumonia; the use of immune or convalescent scrum iti 
cerebrospinal meningitis, anthrax, measles, and most recently influ¬ 
enza ; and the life-saving properties of antiTenin for snake bites. 

As preventive aids I need only call your attention to the wonderM 
records achieved by tlie use of vaccines against typhoid, paratyphoid, 
diphtheria, and more recently yellow fever. Tliis once dreaded dis¬ 
ease is now looked upon by the United States Public Health Service 
as of less consequence than the relatively mUd and tolerated dengue 
fever, merely because our Government has a bank of a million protec¬ 
tive doses of vaccine which it can release if ever a case occurs wi^ 
our bordets. In recant years success has also been attained in produc¬ 
tion of vaccines against typhus fever and spotted fever, the former of 
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whlcli has hitherto been the scourge of every great vrar. In the present 
war man-made implements of destruction are more deadly tliAn ever 
before^ but there is no question but that this added deadlincss is more 
than compensated for by protection from diseases^ which, up to the time 
of tlie Spaniah-American war, always wrought more havoc tlian the 
enetny* Such diseases as typhoid, d^’sentery, typhus, tetanus, and yel¬ 
low fever have been shorn of their power by protective vaccinations. 

Closely related to the field of Immunology is blood typing, which 
has placed blood transfusion on a wife and sound footing, and made 
it as routine a procedure as anesthesia or surgical asepsis. In spite 
of the accomplishments in the field of immunology in recent years, I 
think we may confidently look forward to ever greater things in the 
years to eeme^ Witliin the past 12 months succes has l>een attained 
for the first time in the artificial production of antibodies in laboratory 
flasks. This may open the door to future developments which may 
surpass anything we have yet been able to hope for, 

I wish now to turn your attention to another field of blologt' that 
has contributed enormously to medicine—the science of endocrinology. 
No sorcerer or magician of old ever dreamed of accomplishing the 
miracles that can be performed today by the application of knowledge 
in tills field. Oskr, speaking of the effect of thyroid extracts on those 
horribly misshapen, doltish creaturee known as cretins, says, “Not the 
magic wand of Prospero or the brave kiss of the daughter of Hip¬ 
pocrates ever effected such a change as that which we are now enabled 
to make in these unfortunate victims, doomed heretofore to live in 
helpless imbecility—an unmistAkable affliction to their parents and 
their relatives,^’’ 

The science of endocrinology was bom of primitive beliefs in organ 
magic. V\^en our remote ancestors began to indulge in the art of 
thinking and had reached the stage at which they could weave together 
a number of scattered observations and come out with a general idea, 
it was a natural deduction that the kind of food you ate was a big 
factor in determining what sort of perfion you were* Tigers were 
thought to be fierce because they ate niw meat; it was overlooked 
that a tiger fed on lettuce and carrots would undoubtedly be fiercer 
still, and that a meat eater hod to be fierce to get his meat whereas a 
vegetarian could afford to be timid and fieetfooted* Such thoughts,, 
traveling along a single truck, eventually reached the conclusion 
that courage could be acquired from eating the hearts of courageous 
animals or men, intelligence from eating bruins, and so on. Thu 
p^chologicaJ effects undoubtedly provided ample circmustontiul evi¬ 
dence for the truth of the assumptions. 

Modem endocrinology began in 1839 when a famous French scien¬ 
tist, BrowH'Sequard, claimed remarkable rejuvenating effects in him- 
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self from injcclion of ghDd estrncts- His results, too^ were prob- 
ftbly psychological, but his prestige ’wna such that his claims started 
0 . development in medicine that has had more profound significajico 
than any since Pasteur’s discoveries of the bacterial origin of disease. 

The human body is a highly automatic, sclt-regulating mechanisi!^ 
Kature^s primitive means of regulation of the body of au organism is 
by chemical substances secreted by its tissues. Superimposed on this, 
later in evolution, is an involuntary nervous system, useful in making 
rapid and temporuty adjustments that become necessary for a body 
with ever^inci'easing activities and more and more complicated rela¬ 
tions to its environment* Still later in evolution Katuro added a 
voluntary' nenmus system but very wisely refrained from giving it 
control over the internal regulation of the body. As Dr. Cannon 
remarks, we should be greatly bothered if in addition to attending 
to the business of other people we had to attend to our own* The 
internal affairs of the body are too important to be subject to a well- 
meaning but neglectful and incompetent intelligence, which would 
as likely as not be concerning itself with the flight of a golf ball when 
it ought to be attending to the rate of the heart beat. 

The chemical method is still the fundamental means of regulation of 
the body, Chemicals produced by tissues, which we mII hormones, con¬ 
trol such functions as growth, development, metabolism, and reproduc¬ 
tion, and adapt the body gradually to cUmatic fluctuations, variations 
in activity, nutritional changes, pregnancy, lactation, etc. The human 
body is one of the most thoroughly integrated and communistic or¬ 
gan isyitions imaginable, every part sharing, according to need, witli 
every other part, and each part influencing every other part* It is a 
prevalent view today that every tissue and organ in the body produces 
hormones or hormonelike substances tliat help in the integration of tiie 
entire organism. As bodies became more complex during the course 
of evolutionj however, and the regulation more difficult, a number 
of special glands for production of particularly potent hormones were 
developed. These are what constitute the endocrine system. Some oE 
the glands are completely separate organs having no other functions, 
such as the thyroid, pituitary, and adrenals. Others have develop^ as 
special tissues in already existing organs, as in the pancreas, Uver, 
and sex glands. 

The potency of these glands is almost incredible. They very largely 
determine what we are and how we behave. They dominate our physi¬ 
cal stature, our mental development, our emotional status, our repro¬ 
ductive activity, the rate at which we live, and our ability to mi^e 
use of our food. They are the architects of our bodies and the mould¬ 
ers of our eharacter. A puppy deprived of its anterior pituitary gland 
may be converted from an aggressive, pugnacious creature to a whimp- 
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ering coward^ nnd may be returned to its former state by pituitary 
injections. Injectioua of prolactin into rats with no trace of maternal 
instincts will fill them so full of mother-loTe that they will even mother 
baby squabs instead of eating them. On© ia Jed to interesting specula¬ 
tion as to whether injections of prolactin might not be a gt>od alterna¬ 
tive to execution for despotic dictators. 

The hormonea produced by the endocrine glands, some stimulating 
and some Inhibitory:, not only a:ffeet the body as a whole in many 
complex ways, but they interact with each other in such an intricate 
manner that we are still very far from Ideal ntilibation of them, and 
we may look forward to a great extension in tlic future. Yet even 
now, only 50 years from the hirtb of the science, the use of hormones 
has revolutionized a large part of medical practice and has given new 
insight into many physiological processes, such as metabolic mtC| 
sugar metabolism, blood pressure, menstrual disorders, psychotic mal¬ 
adjustments, adiposity, sexual aberrations, and reproductive difficulties.. 

Now let us turn to another contribution of biology to medicine- 
knowledge of nutrition. For lack of time I will pass briefly over 
many interesting discoveries connected with metabolism of proteins, 
fats and sugars, utilization of minerals, etc., though in passing I 
must pause long enough to mention a relatively new tcwl in physiologi¬ 
cal research—^the use of ions tagged by means of atoms of unusnaL 
weight or made radioactive in cyclotrons. By this means it has been 
found that molecules in the body, even those supposed to be relatively 
stable in bones, teeth, or fat, are forever being shifted about and n>- 
pJaced by new ones. The body is even less stable than it was thought 
to be. 

The most significant discoveries in nutrition, ranking close to the 
discoveiy of hormones in their importance to human welfare, were 
those of the vitamins. Since the days of leopard-skin dinner jackets 
and struggles with cave bears instead of dictators, man^s ways of 
life have undergone many changes and so have his foods. With the 
development of agriculture and dvilization his food became less varied 
and more highly manipulated. He began to live more extensively 
on grain, to store food for periods of famine, and to emok it. Later 
he began throwing away the vitamin-bearing parts of his cereals, 
developed a taste for refined sugar, protected himself from sunlight, 
and often lived for months without fresh fruits or vegetables. Beri¬ 
beri, scurvy, rickets, pellagra, and night blindness attacked whole 
populations. 

Except for tJie cure of scurvy by eating lemon juioe or hemlock 
leaves some SOO years ago. nothing definite was known about these 
nutritional-defieieney diseases until Eijkmann began experimenting 
with diseased fowls in Java 45 years ago. Gradually during the last 
30 years a whole alphabet of vitamina has been discovered, but it is 
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only within the last decade that they have been obtained in chemicallj 
pure foroiT and synthesized. Few people even today realize tli© im¬ 
portance of this. Although this country is probably tlte best fed in 
the world, I do not bclieTe it is an esaggeration to say tliat 50 and poa- 
hibly 75 percent of the American people do not have optimum amounts 
of ^ tho vitamins they should have. They do not have sciirvy or 
beriberi or riclcels, but they have a host of minor illnesses or troubles 
that they need not have. Some British authorities have gone so far 
os to aay that percent of so-called common illnesses are directly or 
indirectly due to vitamin ddicienciea. Allowing lEK) percent eiiiansion 
for enthusiasm, the dgue is still impressive. 

The common effects of vitamin defisiencies are such things as night 
blindnees^ snsoeptihilitj to colds, unhealthy teeth, poor appetite, 
gloominess, nervousness, and a tendency to fly into tantrums. An 
abundance of vitamins leads not only to a state of superhealth in people 
who have always considered themselves reasonably healthy, but it is of 
great help in recovery from acute or chronic diseases, repair of wounds, 
and resistance to infection. Even yet, many medical men tend to loof: 
upon synthetic vitamma as medicine rather than supplementary food, 
but gradually this is changing, and it is encouraging to see more and 
more foods fortIQed by added synthetic vitamins. Because of this 
and the more even distribution of vitamin-bearing foods by rationing, 
the general level of nutrition in England, in spite of sevend yeai^ of 
war, is better than it has over been before. It is becoming more and 
more so in this country too. 

The definition of medicine includes the prevention of disease as 
well as its cure and alleviation. Some attempts at preventive medi¬ 
cine were made when disease waa supposed to be caused by demons, 
for it was a natural inference that if the demons could be ejected they 
might also be prevented from entering. With the development of 
tho humoral tWries, preventive medicine was almost completely 
forgotten, since no one had even guessed as to how the humors could 
be kept in order before they got out of balance- Prevention of dis¬ 
ease is a phase of ecology, and involves knowledge of normal bodies 
and their relation to their environment, including climate, atmosphere, 
and geological formations, as well as relations to such fellow creatures 
as rats, mosquitoes, lice, hookworms, amoebae, and bacteria, to say 
nothing of viruses. 

It is only in very recent times that anything wliatever has been 
known about tins phase of medicine. Only in a few instances have 
the processes of trial and error that led to curative and alleviative 
procedures led to practices that prevent disease. One of the first 
great triumphs in curative medicine was the discovery, iti 1640, of 
the value of extracts of cinchona bark as a cure for malaria, but it was 
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not until the end of the niueteeutli century that a basis for the pre^ 
veution of malaria was discovered. 

A fe'H* practices of primitive people suggest attempts,, probably 
unwitting, to prevent disease. In India, for instance, I found a 
primitive tribe, the Sautals, who never drink water directly from a 
stream or pond, but from a little hole in the sand a foot or so away, 
thus practicing sand filtration, one of the prime tools of modem san¬ 
itary engineering. The undtness of natural water for drinking was 
recognized long ago* Cyrus of Persia carried boiled water for his 
troops 2,S(X> years ago. The low repute of water os a beverage even 
in the uneulighteiied middle ages is evidenced by a thirteenth-century 
writer who, describing tho eitreme poverty of Franciscan monks who 
settled in Iiondon in 1224, exclaimed, *^1 have seen the brothers drink 
ale so sour that some would have preferred to drink water." The 
head-hunting, carrion-eating Nagas of the Assam hills drink only a 
rice beer, carrying starters with them when they go on trips. 

Preventive medicine as practiced at present has three principal legs 
to rest oni (1) the upkeep of natural resistance by general hygienic 
measures, including a proper hormone balance and optimum nutrition; 

(2) the artificial stimulation of specific immunity or resistance; and 

(3) protection against access of disease germs via water, food, air, 
or insect transmission. 

The general principles involved in the first of these have been known 
for a long time, but the details have only recently been filled in by 
the discoveries with respect to hormones, mineraJs, and vitamins that 
I have already mentioned* I have already called your attention to 
the fact that in an epidemic only a small percentage of the individuals 
that are actually exposed develop a disease* The determining factors 
are the dosage of germs that gain access to an individual, and tho 
natural resistance he has. The higher the natural resistance, the 
greater the dosage he can withstand. 

The second leg on which preventive medicine rests, artificial stlmu- 
lation of immunity, I have already disenesed* On it we depend very 
largely for our protection against smallpox, diphtheria, tetanus, rabies* 
yellow fever, spotted fever, typhoid fever, and many other diseases. 

The third leg on which preventive medicine resl.'i — protection 
against dissemination of genua— I have so far said little about, but 
here enormous strides have been made within a short space of time. 

Famous in sanitary history is the case of the Broad Street pump in 
London in 1854, around which centered an explosive outbreak of 
cholera* After everythiug from the chemical nature of the soil to 
dust bins in cellars had been investigated, the rclntionship between 
drinking water from the well and attacks of cholera became dear. 
Natura had provided a grim lesson out of wliich grew modern sani¬ 
tary engineering. In the intervening &0 years modern water purlfi- 
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cation and sanitary sewage disposal have developed. Whereas in 
1900 the American death rate from typhoid was 36 per 100^000^ today 
it is about 1 per 100^000, and in 1942 more than half of our large cities 
had not a single typhoid death. 

hfilk and food sanitation are even more recent developments. Even 
25 years ago a child ran tlie risk of acquiring disease every time he 
drank a gla^ of milk; today the greater part of the milk supply in 
almost every city is pasteurized, and many cities can boast of having 
no raw milk. 

Just 50 years ego two American workers, Smith and Kilboume, 
laid the foundation stone for medical entomology when tliey demon¬ 
strated the transmission of a disease—Texas fever of cattle—by means 
of a tick. Five years after that the mosquito transmiEsion of malaria 
was proved and then, at the turn of the century, came the brilliant work 
of an American Army commission in Havana, proving the transmission 
of yellow fever by mosquitoes. 

Today medical entomology plays a large port in onr lives. By con¬ 
trol of ineects, ticks, or mites we are able to oontrolj in some cases 
almost to exterminate, many important diseases, including some of 
the most important, I need only mention the prevention of malnris, 
yellow fever, and dengue by mosquito control, of epidemic typhus and 
relapsing fever by deloumng methods, of plague and endemic typhus 
by control of rats and fleas, and of dysentery by fly eradication. 

Already we have become so accustomed to the benefits from all 
these pmtective devices that we take them for granted. Only when 
circumstances interfere with their practice, as is often the case in war, 
do we realize how much we depend on them. It was dysentery, not 
the Turks, tliat defeated the British at Gallipoli, and it was dysentery 
and malaria, not the Japs, that defeated our own troops at Bataan. 

As we go on into the future, preventive medicine will play a larger 
and larger part in our lives. Instead of being a secondary and rela¬ 
tively unimportant part in the curriculum of our medical schools, I 
predict that we shall have many schools devoted primarily if not 
eiclusivelv to this fast-growing branch of medical science, which is 
still so young that it is seldom allowed to stand on its own feet, Tlie 
subjects taught will be very largely biological onea, such aa medical 
entomology, helminth dlogy, protoKoology, bacteriology, immunology, 
the newly developed field of aerobiology, and methods of sterilnation 
and disinfection which are also a branch of biology, since they deal 
with the destruction of life. 

In addition to the caitegories of discoveries in biology that I have 
already mentioned, there are other fields of biological research which 
are making valuable contributions to both preventive and therapeutic 
medicine. I have time only to mention in passing a few of tbe 
discoveries made in the year 1942. 
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During the past year great advance hare been made in tbe long- 
neglected field of aerobiology, dealing with tbe distribution of pollens, 
fungus spores, miero-organisma, etc-, through the air; new knowledge 
of the spread of contagion through the air has been obtained, and 
new methods of control worked out, using vapors and ultraviolet ray^. 
Also within the year there have been a number of new biological 
methods of con trolling pathogenic organisms, including discovery 
of an enzyme-like substance in young rats, by which tuberculosis ba¬ 
cilli may be shorn of the waxy coats that protect them from drugs 
and phagocytes, and discovery of germ-kHling substances extracted 
from molds and from various types of soil bacteria. In the Held of 
nutrition, evideuoe for the need of particular amino acids for special 
functions in the body have been demonstrated, and may pave the 
way for better control of these functions in the future. New methods 
have been developed for the study of the ultimate connections be¬ 
tween nerves and muscles, which may kad to better control of paralysis 
and muscular diseases. Ajmouncement has also been made of the de¬ 
velopment of germ syrups, at negligible cost, which cliange tlie hac- 
terial life of the human intestine so that, like deer and cattle, we can 
not only digest the cellulose of grass, leaves, and wood, but can also 
synthesize our own supply of B vitamins within our own bodies. In 
research on cancer, which is one biological problem that is still un¬ 
solved, a number of signidcont advances have been made. A few 
more pieces have been htted into the mosaic, bringing the dnal pic¬ 
ture a little nearer to completion. In this field as in that of allergies, 
there is still much to be done, but there is every reason to believe tliat 
it wiU Ijc done before verj' long. 

Man’s ingenuity bus freed him from many phases of the struggle 
for existence to which other creatures are subject. He has gained 
an insuperable advantage over the wild beasts, and his inventive genius 
defies the attacks of dimatc and the elements. In his struggle against 
disease he has, we have seen, made wonderful progiiess, although 
he still haa far to go. There is some reason to hope that after the 
present global war has burned itself out we may be able to free our¬ 
selves from the one phase of the struggle for existence that man’s 
Ingenuity has steadily made more terrible, the struggle of man against 
man. With all the phases of the struggle for existence well in hand 
wc may then turn to a struggle for improvement of our kind by the 
application of two other branches of biological science, genetics and 
eugenics. Within our own generation preventive medicine has 
grown out of therapeutic medicine; perhaps our children may live 
to see a still newer branch of ^^improvement medicine,” in which en¬ 
docrinology, nutritional studies, problems o^f aging and rejuvenescence, 
end eugenics will lead to greater health, more happiness, longer life, 
and belter evolutionary prospects than have hitherto been our lot. 


THE TXXJUST PLAGUE* 


By P, UtJlsot, D. Sc. 

EntomoJoffisty Anti-Locvrt RextarcH Ctntrt, SritUh Museum (J^ddiral EUtorv} 


THE OLDEST ENTOMOLOGIOAL PBOBLEK 

The locust probim hag confronted man since the earliest beginnings 
of agriculture. Biblical references to locust plagues are well known^ 
and JoePs description of a locust invasion has never been surpassed for 
its dramatic picturesqueneas combined with amazing accuracy of detail* 
The earliest known record of locusts is a picture of a locust on the wall 
of an Egyptian tomb of the Twelfth Dynasty, about ^400 B. C* Ref¬ 
erences to locusts abound in ancient Blgyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Cliinese texts, and Roman writers such as Titus, Li^t and Pliny have 
left us many data, some fantastic, but some of definite value* A criti¬ 
cal examination of this information is still awaited, and it may shed 
new light on certain ^dcs of the problem* 

The more recent literature on the locust problem Is enormous, and 
the number of books and papers on the subject was estimated 15 years 
ago at about 2,000 j since then this figure has been almost doubled, 
owing to intensive new research. The more important contributions 
ace published in about a dozen languages, and the task of coping with 
this Hood is not an easy one. 

W ORLD^WmE PHOBLEM 

It is often thought that locust plagues are restricted to a few coun¬ 
tries and that the world at large need not be concerned about them. 
This view is largely due to the fact that central end northwestern 
Europe is now practically safe from locusta, though its southern coun¬ 
tries, e* g., Portugal, Spain, Italy, the Balkan Peninsula, the Ukraine 
and the Caucasus, know their depredations only too well 

The zone where agriculture has to reckon with locusts and their 
lesser relatives, grassboppera, becomes even wider in temperate Asia, 
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where a broad belt of the fertile Siberian lands produces not only 
grain in ebundancOj but also grasshoppers whicb take their toll of 
the harvest. South of that belt^ Soviet Middle Asia, producing cotton, 
fruit, etc., is subject to ravages of the Asiatic migratory 
migrat&ria mipraioria) and the Moroccan {Dodcstaurm maroccanus) 
locusU. Fartlier east, in China, the Oriental migratory locust {Lo&usta 
miffrcstarla m^mhnsis) has repeatedly caused wholesale faminea, and 
is actually causing untold miseries at present. The range of this 
locust estcnds to the Philippine Islands, where records of its ravages 
are found in the earliest Spanish chronicles, and to Borneo, Celebes, 
XndO'China and the Malayan peninsula. 

Eeturziiiig westward again, we meet the vast lone where the desert 
locust {Sehutoeerca ffFejjarta) holds Its sway over agriculture, which 
is here carried out always under precarious conditions, making its 
products particularly precious to the population, so that a loss of 
harvest amounts to a major catastrophe^ It is this desert locust that 
has been known to man since Biblical times, and which is atill os 
active as it was thousands of jeat^ ago. HiLe area of its depredations 
is enormous, stretching from Indio in tlie east to tha Atlantic coast 
of Africa in the west, and from Russian Middle Asia in the north to 
below the Equotor in eastern Africa. Tlie tropical ports of Africa also 
have to cope with two other kinds of locust, the African migratory 
{Locusta TTugrai&rUi im^^rai^riosdei) and thei red {Nomadacris acp- 
temfasmata) locust. Tlie latter estends ita ravages to South Afiica, 
which, in addition, has a very ^rious problem in the endemic brown 
locust {Locustana pardaliTta)* 

Australia, the continent where agricultural development started rein- 
tively recently, but where it has made great strides, is already paying 
a heavy tax to locusts and grasshoppers. 

Turning to the liVestem Hemisphere, both the United States and 
Canada have to wage an almost incessant war against grasshoppers, 
while wide regions in Central and South America are periodically dev¬ 
astated by swarms of the American locust [SdtUt^cerca panmends). 

Thus, none of the hve continents is free from these pesta, which, in 
fact are absent only from the forest and the tundra belts in the north, 
from the equatorial forests, and from the high mountains. The regions 
either permanently infested by them or subject to their periodical in¬ 
cursions include no less than TT separate countries (dg. 1). 

WHAT LOCUSTS COST THE WORLD 

Beginning with the Egyptian locust plague, described in the Bible, 
there runs through history a tragic tale of devastations caused by 
locusts, followed by famines decimating populations of whole countries. 
Thus, in the Roman colonies of Cyrenaica and Numidia no less than 
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800,000 people died in the year 125 B. C. after a twust inTasion. Great 
famines have been caused by locusts in India, China, and other coun¬ 
tries. As recently as 1030, losses of crops estimated at nearly 1,000,000 
pounds were caused by locusts in Morocco. In Nigeria, in the same 
}’ear, 1,000 tons of grain had to be imported to prevent famine; in 
Tanganyika Territory 75 to 100 percent of native crops were destroyed 
in 1929, and in Kenya in the same year £200,000 had to be spent on 
relief from the famine caused by locusts and drought. 

These are impressive figures, but it may be argued that locust inva¬ 
sions occur only periodically, and that a distorted picture of their eco¬ 
nomic importance is obtained by considering exceptional cases. 

To assess the cost of locusts and grasshoppers to the world, the Anti- 
Locust Besearch Centre attempted to collect statistical data for a 
10-year period, 1925-34, which covered both bad locust years and those 
free of them. Statistics of this kind were not easy to obtain, and only 
49 countries (out of 77 suffering from locusts) submitted them. Never¬ 
theless, the total was staggering, showing that crops to the value of 
£834^0,800 went to feed the locusts in 10 years. The losses would cer¬ 
tainly have been greater if no defensive measures had been taken, but 
the latter cost another 13 million pounds. On the basis of these figures, 
it was not an exaggeration to estimate the average cost of locusts and 
grasshoppers to the world at 15 million pounds per annum. To this 
must be added the enormous figure of unpaid labor which is used almost 
everywhere for large-scale defensive measures. The data on this point 
are very incomplete, but tlie number of man-days often runs into 
millions in one year and in one country. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS AND LOCUSTS 

It has been argued that k>custs and grasshoppers represent a danger 
only in backward countries, and that the advance of agriculture should 
inevitably lead to their disappearance as pests. A long interval during 
which tlie United States of America were almost free from grass¬ 
hoppers led some of the most eminent American entomologists to 
believe that agricultural progress had made a repetition of the grass¬ 
hopper plagues impossible. These hopes were rudely shattered in re¬ 
cent years, when grasshopper outbreaks recommenced on a truly Ameri¬ 
can scale. 

5ioreover, there are definite cases on record where direct encourage¬ 
ment was given to locusts by otlierwise excellent developments. The 
Danube delta, for example, had beconte unsuitable for locust breeding 
on a large scale toward the end of the last century, but recent regulation 
of the river channel resulted in the emergence of new areas of land 
which were quickly utilized by locusts, and an area which had not 
produced locust swarms for many years became again a source of 
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danger. In northern Borneo, locusta can breed only in areas where 
the jungle has been cleared for eulti^tion and abandoned after a few 
seasons; such shifting culliTation there, and probably in other similar 
areas, is a direct cause of locust outbreakg. In western Australia, 
the clearing of dry forests In the interesta of sheep breeding has created 
a type of grassland admirably suited for locusts- Overgrazing of 
natural pastures is largely the. cause of the great, and growing, gnu^s- 
hopper menace in Argentina, some parts of the Unitod States, CanadaH, 
and parts of Kussia. Such facts led the Fourth International Locust 
Conference, held In 1&3<5 at Cairo, to pass a resolution pointing out that 
the mass development of locusts and grasshoppers is furtborad ratlier 
than hindered by man^s aetivitiea, and that no bopte can be entertained 
of the problem’s becoming less acute merely as a result of the general 
development of it country* 

To this must be added the consideration that the agricuUnml de¬ 
velopment of new areas, e. g., in Africa, central Asia, etc*, tends to 
increase the danger from locusts in direct proportion to the increase 
in the value of crops eitposed to their ravages* 

THE USES or LOCUSTS 

It may well be asked whether it might not be possible to find some use 
for the mess of organic matter represented in locust, swarms* some of 
which have been estimated to amount to hundreds of tons, Chemical 
nnalyses show that locusts contain protein, fats* and mineral ^Its, 
which would be of value in the praparation of fertilizers and of food 
for cattle and poultry* From the technical point of view the idea is 
sound, but no industry can be based on a raw material which may be 
overabundant one year and noneiristetit the neit. 

The use of locusts for food is well known, since John the Baptist 
lived on them, as Bedouins in Arabia still continue to do wiieii otlier 
food is scarce. The Assyrians appa rently considered locusts as food fit 
for kings, since a has relief of the seventh eentury B. C. shows locusts 
being brought ap to tha table of Asshurbanipal. Locusts are still 
eaten in many countries, and the Philippine Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has recently published a pomplilet describing 33 difierent wa]ts 
of cooking them* Some of the recipes sound rather attractive iJi war¬ 
time, perhaps, because they include such ingredients as eggs, bananas, 
lemons, and pineapples. More plainly cooked locusts were recently 
described by an entomologist aa ‘Neither repulaive nor producing any 
pleasant sensation*’^ 

locusts anb their habits 

We have been speaking of locusts aa a plague of agriculture, but in 
order to understand the problem, it Is necessary to have a clear idea 
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of what locusts are and how they live. A locust is nothing but a spe¬ 
cies of grasshopper, but usually larger in size and characterized mainly 
by gregarious habits. 

The life cycle of locusts and grasshoppers is fairly simple. The 
eggs are deposited by the female in the soil, in packets, or “egg-pods,” 
each containing 30 to 100 eggs. In countries with a cold winter, eggs 
lie dormant throughout this season, and in spring the young locusts, 
or “hoppers,” emerge from them onto the surface of the soil. In the 
Tropics, the eggs may hatch in 2 to 8 weeks, if there is rain or moisture 
in the soiL The difference between grasshoppers and locusts becomes 
apparent in the hopper stage; the former may be numerous, but each 
one lives independently of the others, whereas the latter congregate 
in dense groups, or bands. Further development consists in rapid 
growth, stimulated by voracious feeding on green vegetation, and in 
the periodic moulting which occurs 4 to 6 times before the adult insect 
appears; these differ from the hoppers only in size and the presence 
of two pairs of wings. The whole cycle occupies a year in temperate 
climates, but in the Tropics there may be several generations within a 
year. 

The most striking feature in the behavior of locust hoppers is their 
mass movement in bands, which may cover several square miles. The 
relentless march of hopper bands which are not stopped by obstacles, 
even by water, creates an impression of a dark purpose, of a movement 
toward an objective, and many more or less fantastic explanations 
have been offered to account for it. Recent investigations have, how¬ 
ever, definitely proved that the movement of hoppers depends very 
largely on temperature and occurs only on sufficiently hot days, while 
excessive heat again causes it to stop. The hopper movements are not 
caused by hunger and do not aim at finding food, since hoppers, driven 
by heat, often leave a fertile area and march into open desert. 

When hoppers become adult and acquire wings, they soon begin to 
fly about in swarms. Again, a swarm does not leave an area because 
of lack of food, and it does not necessarily fly toward more fertile 
lands, but its flight is initiated, directed, and interrupted by various 
weather factors. Swarms may reach great size and contain fantastic 
numbers of individuals. Thus, a swarm in East Africa measuring 
3 by 60 miles was estimated to consist of a million million locusts; and 
even larger swarms are on record. 

The distances covered by swarm flights may be enormous. In 1698, 
swarms of the migratory locust from the Danube delta reached Wales, 
at a distance of about 1,600 miles in a straight line, though probably 
not in a single flight. A swarm of the desert locust was encountered 
in the Atlantic midway between South America and Africa, about 
1,500 miles from the latter, whence it certainly came. This must have 
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been a single sustained flight. As will be seen later, the extent of 
migrations becomes even greater when the swarms of several succes¬ 
sive generations are considered. 

METHODS OF LOCUST CONTROL 

It would be Impossible even to enumerate here the many methods 
used, or recommended, for locust destruction. It is of interest, how¬ 
ever, to point out that some of them are centuries old and are still 
in use. The destruction of eggs by digging was practiced in ancient 
China and is still widely recommended, though it is effective only in 
some sjMJcial cases. Beating of hoppers by branches and driving 
them into trenches were tlie methods enforced by the Romans in 
North Africa, according to Pliny, and are still practiced in spite of 
being of little value and involving the use of forced labor in astro¬ 
nomical quantities. 

In more recent times, endless new methods have been proposed and 
tried against locusts, such as the use of flame throwers, poison gases, 
bacterial diseases, steam rollers, balloon barrages, smoke screens, and 
even artillery. lately, the method of poison baits has come into 
almost universal use. Bran, moistened with sodium arsenite solution, 
is scattered thinly on the ground and proves to be more attractive to 
locusts than green food. When the low dosage of poison, sufficient to 
kill locusts but not grazing animals, is strictly adhered to, there is 
no danger from baits, but it would obviously be an advantage to 
eliminate all risks. This may eventually be achieved by investiga¬ 
tions, now in progress, with dusts which would kill locusts by contact 
and which could be sprayed from aircraft. 

However, even some of the relatively primitive methods may be 
of use for destroying locusts. Indeed, it is definitely not the lack of 
the proper technique which hampers the solution of the problem. 

ANTI-LOCUST POUCY OF THE PAST 

The main stumbling block in the way of a solution of the locust 
problem is the fact that locust depredations do not recur annually 
but in cycles of several years, separated by clear intervals. Wlien a 
country is invaded, no effort is spared to organize defense, which is 
rarely effective, since the organization usually lags behind the inva¬ 
sion. As soon as the immediate danger is over, the anxiety gives 
wav to wholly unjustified hopes that perhaps the invasion will not 
recur, or at least not in our time, and nothing is done until the next 
catastrophe, which again occurs unexpectedly. It is this unfounded 
optimism that should be considered as the first cause of the continual 
recurrence of locust plagues over the centuries. 
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The second reason for die failure to control locusts is the isolation¬ 
ist policy of practically every country subject to their depre^iattons. 
History provides examples of great efforts to control locusts in 
Algeria^ South Afi’ics^ Argentina, etc.^ but the results were always 
temporary and never led to a radical solution of the locust problem, 
simply because it is insoluble within a single country. We have seen 
that swarms in their flights may, and do, cover great distances, and 
tliat they completely lack respect for any man-made boundaries. 
8warms of the desert locusts, bred in India, usually migrate to Per¬ 
sia and Arabia, and their progeny proceed to Egypt, Palestine, and to 
East Africa, It is clear that control measures in any one of these 
countries, however effective, may only protect the standing crops of 
the particular season, but will have no effect on the general situation. 

Sporadic attempts to approach some measure of international 
cooperation have not been lacking. Conventions pledging each coun¬ 
try to control locusts within its own confines have been concluded 
between groups of adjoining countries (e, g.. South American Repub¬ 
lics j Iraq, Syria, and Turkey; Persia and the Soviet Union, etc.), 
but most of them remained paper agreements only and had no prac¬ 
tical effect, because they all aimed at defense only, and no attempt 
was ever made to take concerted measures tow^ard a lasting solution 
of the problem. 

The most spectacular failure of such attempts to solve the locust 
problem by resolntions was the Rome International Conference of 
1920. A convention pledging their countries to take all the necessary 
measures agxiinst locusts was signed by delegates of 18 countries, 
widely scattered over the globe. It appeared incomprehensible why 
Madagascar should join force® witli Mexico, or Bulgaria with Uru¬ 
guay, since they are threatened by entirely different species of locusts, 
and the course of events in one of them could not possibly have any 
effect on the otlier; and the solution of the locust problem remained 
unattainable as long as it w'as approudied without suflicient scientific 
basis, though it was certainly right to regard the problem as an inter¬ 
national one. 


SCIENTiriC BASIS OF A NEW POLlCV 

Tlio Irregular periodicity of locust invasions hampered scientific 
research on the problem, just as it did the organization of locust con¬ 
trol. It was naturally difficult to persuade governments to spend 
money on locust research in the periods when swarms were al^ent, 
and little could be accomplished during the locust years, when all 
efforts were concentrated on defense. As a result, there was no answer 
to the question: ‘‘What happens to locusts when there are no swarms?” 
Since locusts mutter only when they are In swarms, it appeared idle 
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curiosity to ask the questiou^ but, fortunately, scientists are often at¬ 
tracted by ^^useless” problems. In this ense, entomologists in Russia 
and in South Africa undertook investigations^ and almost simultane¬ 
ously, and quite independently, arrived at wholly unespected, but 
closely similar conclusions* It was found that locusts in the years 
.when they are not numerous differ from the swarm locusts in appear¬ 
ance and in habits. The external differences betivDen the swarming 
and the solitary phases of locusts, as they came to be known, are some¬ 
times so pronounced that the two phases w^ere considered by specialists 
as belonging to different species. As regards habits, locusts of the 
solitary phase are typical grasshoppers, showing no inclination to 
form dense bands and swarms. Should, however, the numbers of 
locusts in a restricted area increase, so that crowding results, the 
locusts acquire strong gregarious tendencies. The phenomenon of 
phase variation In locusts has since been subjected to intensive studies, 
and many interesting details have been discovered, but the point of 
outstanding practical importance was that it opened up a possible 
approach to the problem of the origin of locust outbreaks* 

XEW PEBIOD OF INYESTIOATIOSS 

In 1928, a scrEOUfi outbreak of the desert locust started to develop, and 
the British Govcniment decided that steps should be taken to con¬ 
sider not only defensive measures, but also the possibility of a radical 
solution of the problem by ascertaining the reasons for the periodical 
swarming of locusts, with a view to their control* A I^ust Sub¬ 
committee of the Committee of Cml Research {later transformed 
into the Committee on liocust Control of the Etconomic Advisory 
Council) was formed on April 29, 1029, and that date may be taken 
as the tlireshold of a new anti-locust policy. Tlie actual work was 
entrusted to a special research unit, under the supendsion of Sir Guy 
A* K. Marshall, then Director of the Imperial Institute of Entomol¬ 
ogy, and under the technical direction of the present writer. A 
scheme for coUectiiig current information on locust movements and 
breeding in all countries of Africa and the Middle East was intro¬ 
duced* and several field investigators were sent out to study the prob¬ 
lem on the spot* The organizatiou, set up as a purely British one, 
rapidly attracted attention in other countries, and the First Inter¬ 
national Xxicust Conference at Rome in 1930 requested the British 
organization to act as the Intern ational Centro for Ajiti-l^cust Re¬ 
search, whero all the information on the subject could be csentraliscd* 
The years 1&30 -t 58 witnessed a unique concentration of scientific effort 
on locust investigations. Parties of British* French, Belgian, South 
African, Indian, and Egyptian experts aystemaUcally explored one 
area after another", spending months in the regions which are rightly 
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regarded as most inbospitable; establiabiiig temporary fidd labora¬ 
tories; and gradually disentangling tho many threads of the great 
problem. Nor was this eitensive work uncoordinated, since practi¬ 
cally every year the experts and other representatives of the countries 
involved came together for a conference, to pool the results and to plan 
further campaigns. The accumulation of information on locusts at 
the International Centre, in tho meantime, went on, with a steady im¬ 
provement in the unified reporting system, which by now covered the 
entire continent of Africa and a substantial portion of Asia. All 
countries in that immense region submitted monthly reports on the 
locust si t uat ion. These reports were crit ically examined, summarized 
and mapped, so that all developments in the situation could be fol¬ 
lowed step by step. 

A feature of this international edort was its development wlthoat 
the signing of formal conventions and on a basis of direct collabora-' 
tion between experts of many nations, with the ready support of their 
governments. 

The resulta of this teamwork, which is certainly unique in entomo¬ 
logical history, have fustified the effort. At the outset of the investi¬ 
gations, prncticaUy nothing was known on the disti-ibntion of the 
different species of locusts in Africa, on their seasonal cycle and migra¬ 
tions, and particularly, on the origin and the course of their periodical 
outbreaks. After 3 years of intensive work, a clear picture of the 
whole problem became available, which has made it possible to formu¬ 
late an entirely new anti-locust policy, aiming at a radical solution 
of the locust problem. 

NEW jVNTI-LOCCST POLICT 

The invstigations just outlined have provided abundant evidence 
that Che periodicity of locust outbreaks is closely connected with the 
periodical transformation of the harmless solitary phase into the 
dangerous gregarious one. Such a confirmation of a scientific theoty 
may appear of no importance except to experts, but actually the theory 
has supplied the key to the whole problem. It was proved that the 
transformation into the gregarious phase can happen, in the case of 
each locust species, only in certain relatively restricted areas with 
peculiar natural conditions, and it is only in these outbreak areas 
that the first swarms con be formed. In the cose of the African migra¬ 
tory locust it was shown that a few anmll swarms arising about 1028 
in a restricted area on the middle Niger in the French Sudan were 
the cause of an invasion which in 5 years swept over the greater part 
of the African continent (fig. The outbreak areas of the red 
locust have been located in Tanganyika Territory and in Northern 
Rhodesia. With regard to the d^ert locust, it was found that its 
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swarms can arise from the scattered locusts of the solitaiT' phase on 
the coasts of the Bed Sea^ in Baluchistan^ and in Mauretania^ 

The fact that the great locust invaaions are due to Tery small be¬ 
ginnings has important implications, for once the original outbreak 



I^gukk 2._Slap of itfrlca tbe spread of swarma Of the nilgratorr locust 

{L&fWta miffratoria mifffatorioideM R. t F.) durlns tlo last dutbrwi. The 
outhrenk coimnenc«l lo 1928 In the two centers on ibe Middle Niger shown In 
black and spread lb the same year aver the area Qumbered L The areas gradn- 
Bllj' Invaded during each of the foUowin* years are numbered consociiEiTely, 
Generally, two geperatlons were produced each year. The arrowv represent 
caly the mala lines of migration, smaller scaaona] movementa not Iwlo^ showm 

areas are known, they can be put under permanent observation and 
any tendeticv on the part of the solitary locusts to form incipient 
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swarms c&n be suppressed before they have had a dmnce to spread 
elsewhere* The new policy of locust control aims, therefore, at pre¬ 
venting the outbrealcs instead of allowing them to develop into in- 
vasions and then trying to devise desperate defense measures. 

This policy of prevention of locust outbreaks is clearly more 
rational than tlie old defensive policy. It ia abo more economical, 
requiring a regular annual expenditure of only a small fraction of 
the average annual cost of the defensive measures, apart from eliminat¬ 
ing the losses due to invasions. 

By tlie year 1&38, the international investigations had advanced 
BO that it was possible to formulate practical plans for dealing 
with tile three main locust species affecting Africa and the Middle 
East* At tile Fifth International Locust Conference held at Bru^la 
in 1®38, definite schemes were elaborated for establishing permiment 
organizations for the conti-ol of the desert, migratoryj and red locusts. 
These plans, naturally, required further dWussions of administrative 
and financial details, and these extended into 1939, when the out¬ 
break of tiie war made the locust problem appear insignificant* 

Verj' soon, iiowover, it became apparent that the wmr would demand 
a maximum production of foodstuffs and that crops must be safe¬ 
guarded from locusts. Unfortunately, most of the outbreak areas of 
the desert locust were near, or very close to, the war zone, and the out¬ 
break areas of the migratory locust became inaccessible to outside 
experts after the fall of France. There remained only the red locust, 
and the scheme for its control, supported by the British colonies and 
protectomtes m East Africa, by Southern Rhodesia and tiie Belgian 
Congo, was launched in 1940. Recently, it became kuown that an 
organization for preventive control of the migratory locust has been 
established by French autiiorities without waiting for Intemational 
support, which must bo given as soon as possible* Thus, in spite of 
the war, the foundation stone of permanent intemational locust con^ 
trol was laid. 

LOCUSTS AND THE W.VE 

It was a most unfortunate coincidence that, after a quiet interval 
of several years, the desert locust exhibited signs of renewed swarm¬ 
ing just as the war broke out and the first swarms had a chance to 
escape observation and destruction. By the time the areas in ques¬ 
tion had become more accessible, the swarms were not numerous, but 
sufficiently widespread to nece^itate an urgent campaign for the 
protection of crops tliroughout tlie Middle East and East Africa* 
From the point of view of organization, war conditions proved to 
be, paradoxicaHy, more favorable for an anti-locust campaign than 
normal times. The importance of safeguarding vital food supplies, 
both for the trewps and the population, became a powerful factor in 
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obtaiiking the willmg cooperation of all concerned. TliiB made it 
possible, for the first time in the history of locust control, to organ sie 
not a dozen snuill national campaigns designed mainly for defense, 
hut a unified campaign embrncing the whole o^ected area and assum- 
ing the character of offensive operations. These operations are based 
on a knowledge of the seasooal moTements of swarms, which has been 
accumulated in past years and which makes it possible to forecast 
the coui'se of events with considerable accuracy. It is a matter of 
justifiable pride for the Anti-Locust Centre that in the present in- 
rasion every countiy has 1‘eceived a timely warning, and that these 
warnings have proved to be correct, 

THE INTERNATIONAL ANTl-LOCUST CA31PAI0N 

4 - 

Seasonal movements of the desert locust cover on enormous region. 
Swanns produced during the summer monsoon rains in India fly 
in tlic autumn to southern Persia and Arabia; tbe latter country 
receives about the some time the swarms bred on summer rains in 
Africa, Tike vvinter and spring rains in Arabia and southern Persia 
enable these locusts to multiply and the new' swarms produced in 
these countries move during the spring into Sinai, Bigypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Iraq, Central Persia, Afghanistan, and India, sometimes reach¬ 
ing as far north as Turkey and Soviet Middle Asia, breeding wherever 
they meet rains. The Red Sea, Gulf of Aden, and even the Arabian 
Sea are liable to be crossed by swarms migrating between Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, and India. Many swamis from Arabia cross to tbe 
Sudan, Eritrea, and Ethiopia, where they are able to breed again on 
summer raiJis. In the Somalilands, Ethiopia, and Ea^t Africa, the 
seasons arc somewhat different, but the principle remains tlic same, 
since locust swarms always evacuate a region which becomes too dry 
and migmte to a rainy one. As a result, the w'hole enomious region 
stretching from East Africa to India has to be regarded as a single 
interconnected migration area. Obviously, the general strategy of 
the anti-locust campaign had to be based on the know'ledge wlicre and 
wben the enemy could be best attacked. An essential principle of 
this strategy was to evolve a single plan of the campaign, with a 
view to exterminating locust sivarms wherever this can be done with 
the maximlun effect. 

In planning the campaign, it was essential to make full use of the 
fact that in many of the affected countries there existed efficient 
local entomological organizations. Such organizations in India, 
AnglO'Egyptian Sudan, and the British East. African colonics could 
lie relied upon to orgonize locust control in their own territories, 
within the framework of the general campaign. Some of them went 
further, and generously offered their a^isistaiice to the surrounding 
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territories. Thus^ the Sudan-supplied, personnel Jind bail for Arabia; 
India sent a trained staff to help in Persia and Oman; Kenya has 
undertaken to supply bait to the territories of tha former Italian 
East Africa^ etc. In Persia inhere local personnel was competent to 
deal with the situation, the extent of tlie operations rainired was 
loo great for the local resonreeSj and Btiiisli, Indian, and Soviet 
Governments came to their iissistance by providing additional per¬ 
sonnel, Jnotor transport, bait, etc. 

The chief problem, however, remained that of Arabia, a vast sub¬ 
continent devoid of comtiiunicntions, with a sparse population, which 
has little interest in locusts as agriculture is practically nonexistent. 
On the other hand, this is one of the most important locust-producing 
ureas. Fortunately, must of the peiiinsuls is under the rule of King 
ibn Sand who is keenly interested in the development of hla country 
mid he not only agreed to admit anti-locust missions but offered ready 
assistance in their work. Small motorized anti-locust missions were 
sent to various parts of Saudi Arabia and Oman in 194&-43, mainly 
for the purposes of studying the conditions and acquiring experience 
in deseii warfare against locusts. The next winter 14) it 

became possible with the assistance of civil and military authorities 
to send into Arabia several w'cll-equipped missions, comprising over 
35t) motor vehicles and nearly 1,000 men. These missions were dis¬ 
tributed over all the most important locust-breeding areas and have 
accomplished a magnificent piece of work in spite of many and various 
diflicultics. Most of the personnel were British, but it included also 
Americans, Egyptians, Indians. Palestinians, and Sudanese locust 
officers and technical assistants. The whole anti-locust army wiis 
teclmically directed Ijy the Chief Ltniust Officer (R. C, IVIaxwclh 
Darling, later succeeded as Senior Locust Officer in Arabia by D. 
Vesey-Fttzgeraid), and various detachments kept in touch by wireless. 
Many thousands of square miles of territory, some of it never before 
iisitefl by Europeans, have been effectively cleared (by poison bait) 
of locusts, which were killed in quantities defying all estimation. 
Apart from the Immediate achievement in reducing locust hordes, 
which would have invaded the adjoining fertile countries, the Ara¬ 
bian campaign had a great propaganda value, show'jng the population 
that locusts, which used to be regarded as Allah^s visitation, can be 
killed and crops saved from them. These crops may be few and far 
between, but tltis makes their local value even greater than it would 
have been elsew'here. Tlie campaign has also demonstrated the sin¬ 
cerity of inirpose of the United Nations in sending the anti-locust 
missions. For those who conceived the idea of the Arabian campaign 
and who participated in planning and in carrying it out, it was an 
encouragement to see that, os it was hoped, locusts can be beaten on 
their own ground. 
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Anti-locust camp^iigns on a similar scale bad io \x organized al::^ 
in East Africa, where mOitary authorities rendered most valuable 
help with regard to transport and personnel, while the Hoy a I Air 
Force was everywhere playing its part, helping witli communications 
and transport. In order to coordiriate operations in all British terri¬ 
tories and the occupied Italian ones* an East African Anti-Locust 
Directorate was established at Nairobi. In Kenya efforts on a par¬ 
ticularly great scale have been made, with the result that the agricul¬ 
tural production of the country, which has greatly increased during 
the war, has not suffered to any sericuis e-Xtent, In the past, locust 
invasions in East Africa often entailed ^vholesale destruction of cro]>s 
and famine resulted. 

A gallant jSght has been put up by India, where great difficulties had 
to be overcome in order to centralize the direction of the campaign, 
since locusts were supposetl to be the responsibility of each separate 
provincial government, not nil of which were equally alive to the 
danger* However,good progn^ss has been miitle and in u greiit, if 
temporary, victory over locusts was won in India, which by the end of 
the year was clear of swarms, but become reinvaded from the west in 
1044 when again a successful campaign was carried out* This rein¬ 
vasion sen’'ed to underline the fact that no country' can hope to achieve 
a lasting emcees?? by its own efforts alone, but all have to work togetiier, 

Ethiopia presented a particularly difficult problem. A.s in the case 
of Arabta. many part'; of Ethiopia serve for the production of locmst 
swarnis and it was impossible to eipecl that they would l>e controlled 
locally, l^foreover, pi-evious knowledge of Ethiopia in relation to the 
locust pioblcm was cjctrenieiy meager. Therefore, a special mission 
was sent to Ethiopia in 1&45 with a view to investigate the situation, to 
organize regular locust information service, and to work toward making 
the authorities locust-conscious. By 1344, it was possible to report ex¬ 
cellent progress in all these directions, but there remained still large 
areas where locusts continued to breed but where it was impcassible to 
organize their effective control* These ni^fis of Ethiopia, as well as 
Yemen in Arabia* so far remain beyond tlie general plan of the cam¬ 
paign, but in both countries there are hopeful signs of improvement. 

The organization of a series of campaigns of such magnitude would 
have been impossible without the ready Cooperation of all governments 
concerned, and of the many civilian, military, and air authorities of 
the Allied nations. Special credit is due to the Middle East Supply 
Centre, an Anglo-American regional economic organization based in 
Cairo, with mmiffcations over the whole of the Middle East. That 
Centre, advised by the Chief Locust Officer (R* C. Maxwell-Dnrling, 
succeeded by O. B. I^ean), has undertaken to shoulder the hemy bur¬ 
den of organizing and administering the campaigns in Arabia and 
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Persia, and such successes as have been achieved are largely due to 
the efficiency of the machinery which bad to tm-nslate into action the 
plans prepared by experts. 

The invasion area of the desert locust, however, is not restricted to 
East Africa and the adjoimiig parts of Asia, but extends across the 
French West and North African territories* Here the organizatian of 
control is in the hands of French authorities, and the Allied Govern¬ 
ments are only rendering assistance by supplies of poison. French 
experts and the administration are faced with, enormous difficulties 
in organizing their anti-locust campaigns, but their efforts are meeting 
with considerable success. Great progress in the anti-locust organiza¬ 
tion was marked by the establishment in 1J143 of the Office National 
Antiacridien at Algiers, This office, directed by the outstanding locust 
expert-. Dr* B* N* Zolotarevsky, aims at coordinating anti-locust meas¬ 
ures throughout the French African territories. A continuous work¬ 
ing contact is maintained with the Anti-Locust Research Centre in 
London, and in this way the unity of the general plan is ensured. 

The gn^at series of anti-locust campaigns Just outlined is far from 
being over, and it is too early to claim their success. Nevorthcless, it 
is significant that, with the invasion in its fourth year, no serious losses 
of crops occurred anywhere, in sharp contrast to what happened in 
the past invasToriB by the desert locust. Great efforts were needed to 
achieve this result, but their cost must be regarded in relation to the 
losses that appeared unavoidable. It should be clearly understood, 
however, that this success is only a temporary one, and any relaxation 
of effort would lead to a disaster. In fact, the year 1 011 1 5 may see the 
peak of the present invasion which will probably continue for 2 to 3 
years more, and the campaigns will have to go on until the danger is 
overcome. The need for protecting food production in Africa and the 
Middle East was particularly urgent during the war, but it would be 
a poor introduction to the postwar world if a famine were allowed to 
develop on the conclusion of hostiliti^. 


THE CODUNG MOTH 


By B. A. PoKm 

Bureau of Bntomoloffy and Plant Quarantine, Ayricultural Retearch 
Administration, United States Department of Agriculture 


(With 0 pUtM) 

INTRODUCTION 

The codling moth, Carpocapea pomonella L., is a conspicuous exam¬ 
ple of an insect species that has been able to maintain itself as a 
destructive pest of apple orchards for more than a hundred years in 
spite of the continuous development and improvement of control 
practices. Forty or more investigators employed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, State agricultural experiment stations 
and other State agencies, and insecticide companies, are now devoting 
all or a considerable part of their time to this problem, and progress 
is cotijtantly being made in the development of control measures. The 
literature has become so voluminous that no one person has ever re¬ 
viewed all of it. Yet with all of this progress the insect continues to 
cause serious losses to apple growers. Since similar trends have been 
exhibited by certain otlier insects, a review of the evolution of control 
measures for the codling moth, and tlie conditions that have permitted 
the insect species to maintain itself in spite of these control measures, 
may be of interest to students of insect control problems. 

BIOLOGY OF THE CODLING MOTH 

For the benefit of readers who are not well acquainted with the 
codling moth, a brief summary of its seasonal history will be given: 
The codling moth passes the winter as full-grown larvae in cocoons, 
in crevices in the bark of the tree, under loose flakes of bark, in debris 
on the ground, and in similar places (pi. 1, fig. 1). In early spring, 
as the buds begin to push out, the insect changes to the pupa (pi. 1, 
fig. 1), or stage in which the transformation from larva to adult moth 
takes place (pi. 1, fig. 2). The first moths appear about the time the 
apple trees come into bloom, and shortly begin to lay their white, 
scalelike eggs (pi. 2, fig. 1) on the leaves, chiefly around a fruit spur. 
Later many of the eggs are placed directly on the fruit. The newly 
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hatched larvae make their way to the fruity unless the eggs were al¬ 
ready there, cliew their way in, and feed on tlie pulp and seeds until 
mature (pi. 2, fig. 2). During the first part of the season many of the 
worms enter through the calyx, or blossom end of the fruit; later most 
of them enter the fruit through the side. The minimum time required 
for a complete life cycle under the most favorable conditions is ap¬ 
proximately 37 days. The number of generations in a season ranges 
from one, witli a negligible fraction of a second, in the more northern 
apple-growing sections, to three nearly full generations aqd a part of 
a fourth, in the more soutliern localities in which apples are grown. 
In favorable seasons in sudi localities, the w'onn |>opulation in late 
summer reaches tremendous numbers. In unsprayed orchards there 
may be five or more w^orms in nearly every apple, and the crop is com¬ 
pletely riddled; in many reasonably well-sprayed orchards losses of 
20 to 30 percent are not uncommon. Although a few growers may 
succeed, worm control is an uphill fight under such conditions, and in 
certain localities in which such conditions exist, apple production has 
undergone a serious decline 

CONTROL BY ORCHARD SANITATION 

Until late in the last century, partial control of the codling moth 
was accomplished by various practices which are often referred to as 
“orchard sanitation,” including the trapping of the mature worms 
under bands. The early writers recommended the removal of loose 
bark from the tree trunks, the destruction of rough ground debris, 
and the removal of dead wood from the tree, in order to destroy the 
insects in their hil)ernating quarters and to eliminate their favored 
cocooning places, llie removal and destruction of infested fruit, the 
screening of packing slicds, and similar measures, were also suggested. 

For the pur|>ose of trapping the worms, a number of ingenious types 
of bands and other tra{>s were developed during the ninetetmth cen¬ 
tury. Banding was first suggested about the middle of the century 
(Burrelle, 1840). One of the bands most widely used for a time was 
a hay-rope band (Trimble, 1805) (pi. 3). After a few years, however, 
this type of band gave way to materials more convenient to use, such 
as heavy wrapping paper, burlap, canvas, or flannel cloth. Some 
growers who used the cloth bands killed the worms trapped in them 
by running the bands tlirough a clothes wringer, mounted on a wheel¬ 
barrow for convenience in operating it and moving it from tree to 
tree in the orchard. Then there was the Wier shingle trap which 
consisted of three shingles placed on tlie Inmk of the tree« and held 
just far enough apart to furnish an attractive cocooning place. The 
wunn.s were killed by rubbing one shingle against another, or by giving 
tlie whole device a sharp blow with a liammer. 
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With the advent of spraying, the control measures just outlined— 
banding, the scraping of loose bark from the trees, dcstructicm of 
debris, and similar practices—^became supplementary or were dis¬ 
continued entirely. About 15 years ago, Siegler and associates (1927) 
devised a chemic^ly treated band which automatically kills the worms 
that enter it. Such bands are now used by many growers. A revival 
of the various sanitary measures took place from 1926 to 1935, when 
difficulties witli spray residues were the most acute. Tlie use of such 
measures was, however, still looked on as secondary and supplementary 
to spraying. 

The predominant development in tlie codling moth problem has 
been the adoption and evolution of spraying. 

EVOLUTION OF CONTROL BY SPRAYING 

In 1878 the control of the codling moth was completely changed 
by the discovery made by two New York State growers that the 
recently developed use of Paris green against canker worms was also 
giving control of the codling moth. Tliis was reported the following 
winter (Woodward, 1879), and in 1880 there were conducted in Michi¬ 
gan tlie first official experiments with an arsenical, known as Ixmdon 
purple, for codling moth control (Cook, 1880). The favorable results 
obtained stimulated extensive experiments elsewhere with both Paris 
green and London purple. Early in the twentieth century these ma¬ 
terials gave way to lead arsenate, which in ti short time became the 
standard material for codling moth control. Lead arsenate was first 
available as a paste, often prepared by the giower himself from sodium 
arsenate and lead acetate or lead nitrate. Soon, however, lea'd arsenate 
became commercially available in a powdered form, which rapidly 
displaced the paste material, because of greater convenience of han¬ 
dling. The effecti^'cnes8 of lead arsenate has been further increased by 
the use of various accessory materials, such as fish oil or mineral oil 
emulsion. With certain accessory materials the lead arsenate con¬ 
tinues to build up on the fruit and foliage with prolonged spraying, 
instead of leaving the tree with tlie run-off. 

The spray programs followed by growers have also undergone a 
marked evolution. At first many growers obtained satisfactory con¬ 
trol with a single spray, applied just after the petals fell. After a 
few years, however, the need for more spray applications during the 
season became evident, and now many growers put on 8 to 10 or even 
more applications of spray for codling moth control, ^fany of the 
State colleges or experiment stations regularly furnish the growers 
with current information on codling moth development during the 
season, to aid them in the timing of spray applications. The use of 
traps containing baits of fermenting solutions of low-grade sugars or 
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syrups^ often with added aromatic chemicals, although not accom¬ 
plishing their original purpose of direct control, have been found 
valuable aids to the timing of spray applications, by giving informa¬ 
tion on moth activity and abundance m the orchards 

SPRAT-KESIDUE PROBLEM 

In the earliest official test of areenicals (Cook, 13&0) the question 
of the effect of the material on the consumer was considered. On the 
basis of analyses which were made at that time, the conclusion was 
reached that the quantity of poison that could be carried over to har^ 
vest as a result of the spraying was insignificant. With the type of 
spraying that was done in the early days this was probahly a correct 
conclusion. However, as the number of spray applications increased, 
along with increases in the strength of the spray mixture, and in the 
number of gallons applied per tree, the quantities of lead and arsenic 
on the fruit at harvest constantly increased. The question of dan¬ 
gerous residues was raised from time to tinie but it was usually dis¬ 
missed with a statement that it would be nece^ry to consume an 
impossibly great quantity of the product at one sitting to obtain an 
injurious dose. During all this period the acute toxicity was the only 
consideratioD, but in the early 1020^3 there developed a realization 
that the use of lead arsenate sprays had increased to a point where 
American fruit was carrying quantities of residue actually or poten¬ 
tially dangerous to human health from a cumulative standpoint. The 
situatiem was crystallized in 1025, when British health authorities 
rejected shipments of American apples because of cicesaive arsenical 
residues. This episode was followed by appropriate action by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in carrying out its responsi¬ 
bility for the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act. This action 
caused consternation in the apple industry, but fortunately effective 
washing methods and machinery wens promptly developed for re¬ 
moving the residue before the fruit is marketed, which has permitted 
the continued employment of lead arenate until other less objection¬ 
able insecticides or other methods of control are dcvelopcdL 

SEABCH FOE NEW INSECTICIDES 

The difficulties with spray residues and with worm control in some 
localities have led to an intensive search for better and less ohjeC’- 
tionable insecticides. This search has already proved productive. 
Cryolite is effective in the Pacific Northwest, although it is undepend* 
able elsewhere, and its use involves something of a spray residue prob¬ 
lem and in many cases washing the fruit is necessairy. Nicotine 
bentonite has been found more effective than lead arsenate in certain 
parts of the 3iliddle West and is used to a considerable extent there 
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and S'icotine su] f&te wit b oil is likewise used in some locali¬ 

ties. Phenothiazine^ when very finely ground, has given outstanding 
control in the Korthwest, but bus not come into commercial use be¬ 
cause of the unfavorable effects on the fruit and on orchard workmen, 
and because of cost- The most, recently discovered tnatorial is DDT 
(2,2-bis(parachJorophenyi)-l,l,I-tricliloroetbane) which may outstrip 
all the otliers, although a final decision on its ultimate usefulness can 
be made only after more extensive tests have indicated lU effects on 
the consumer, on orchard workers, on fruit trce% and on the beneficial 
insects Lliat aid gi’eatly in keeping orchard pests within bounds or 
that provide for the poUinution of the fruit. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SPRAT MACHINERY 

Along ivith the evolution of materials and programs for codling 
moth control has been the development of spray machinery for tlie 
application of tlic insecticides. The original band-operated, back- 
hreuking barrel pumps soon gave way to crude power-operated outfits 
((pis. I, 5)* Power spraying equipment has been steadily improved, 
coincident with the development of the automobile and airplane,. The 
grow'cr now has his choice of stationary' sprayers, which pump Uie 
spray mi.vtures from a central plant through overhead or underground 
pipes to outlets jdaced at suitable intervals through the orchard, 
standard portable rigs (pL fi, fig- 1), or the recently developed air- 
blast typo of sprayer (pL 6, fig. 2), which delivers the spray by means 
of the blast from a propeller similar to those used in airplanes. 
Present-day standard spi'ay outfits give pressures up to 700 or SOO 
pounds |>er square inch and will deliver 20 to 50 gallons per minute or 
more. A number of men can spray at the same time from the larger- 
capacity stationary sprayers. 

CONTINUED DIFFICULTIES IX CONTROL 

Willi the development of improved spray materials and mixtures, 
1iigh-power,large^apncity spray znaclunery, and carefully worked-out 
spray programs, which all together result in spray deposits on fruit 
and foliage that would liave been unbelievable isO years ago. it would 
be natural to expect a corresponding improvement in codling moth 
eontroL Actually, however, nothing of the kind has occurred. Al* 
though in most orchards the gi'Owers are obtaining a reasonable degree 
of control, there is no indication that the w'orms are any less abundant 
or destructive than tliey were 50 years ago. In fact, in some areas 
the growers are having more drllicuUy tlmn ever before in controlling 
the worms. In such areas, in which conditions favor the insect, 20 
or 30 percent of the apples are often wormy at harvest time, in spite 
of the making of 8 to 10 spray appHcadons during the season, and the 
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use of supplementury control nieasures. U is tliert'fore evident that 
the codling moth^ instead of being a more or less fixed quantity^ and 
subject to reduction in numbers, as control methods have been im¬ 
proved, lias undergone an adaptation or evolution that has penuitted 
the insect to hold its own or even to increase in numbers in spite of 
man^s efforts. 

CHANGED IN CONDITIONS 

First, the standards by which control is judged have been modified 
from time to time. With the trend toward the concentration of com- 
mercial apple production in areas remote from umtkets, only high- 
grade fruit is worth the cost of shipping thousands of miles, and in 
such areas moderately injured fruit, whicli in localities near the con¬ 
suming centers might bring fair prices in local miirkets, is now a total 
loss. Also, the Ajuerkan public demands a higher standard of per¬ 
fection in its fniit products ihau ever before. This all means that our 
standard of satisfactory control is much higher than it was 5Q 
years ago. 

Many of the priictice« adopted fay fruit growers liave given advan¬ 
tages to tlic codling moth^ Apple production has passed from small, 
isolated farm orcliardsi to more intensive production in limited areas. 
In these newer areas conditions are sometimes especially favorable for 
the apple crop, but in other cases there has been citcnsivo promotion 
of apple culture outside the range within which the apple would nor¬ 
mally thrive. In either case, this trend has been an important factor 
in favor of the worms. With on abundance of its favored food avail¬ 
able in virtually continuous, ejctensive acreage, with impro^Td varieties 
and cultural methods that have to a certain extent eliniinated tlie 
biennial bearing habit tlmt characterized many of the older apple vari¬ 
eties, a factor that automaticaUy held the codling moth population at 
a low point, it is not surprising that the present-day giower has to 
deal AVJth a more numerous population. As these areas Imve come into 
full bearing, tlie mature trees have often reached such size that spray 
coverage lias been poor» 

The benefits derived from the extensive use of insecticides have un¬ 
doubtedly been offset to some extent by tlieir unfavorable effect on thi; 
abundance and activities of parasites and predators of the codling motlu 
Evidence has been obtained in New York Stato (Cox, 1932; Collins, 
1934) that one of die most important larval parasites of the coclling 
motln namely Asco^mier quadrid^ntaitis Wesm., is adversely affected 
by Lead arsenate and that in sprayed orchards the percentage of pani- 
sitlzatiou is less than half of that existing in unsprnyed orchards. It is 
not at all improbable that the effectiveness of other pamsitci; and [ler- 
iiaps predntora is also very much reduced by the continued use of lead 
arsenate. This factor may have been an important one in permitting 
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codling moth populations to get out of hand in certain localities. 
Closely related is the effect of other present-day orchard practices on 
the parasite population.. It may weU be that the intensive clean-cuh 
turo or cover-crop systems followed in many modem orchards may 
have eliminated many of the other hosts of the common parasites of the 
codling moth, thus causing the balance to swing in favor of the codling 
moth.. 

ADArTATION ON THE PART OF THE CODLINO MOTH 

Tho factors just outlined, however, are not suliicirut to e^tplain the 
marked increases that have developed in the ability of the codling 
moth to thrive in the presence of heavy deposits of lead arsenate^ 
Some change seems to be taking place in the insect itself that is modi¬ 
fying its ability to enter fruit in spite of the presence of a poison. 

The most eitensive study that has thrown light on this problem has 
been carried on by tV, S. Hough, of the Winchester field laboratory 
of the Virginia Agricultural Esperiment Station. His earliest work 
(Houghj 1D2D and IHM) included a comparison of codling moth stocks 
from near Grand Junction, Golo., where the insect had become notori¬ 
ously didicult to control, with stocks from Virginia, vrhere control was 
much easier^ Dr. Hough showed that newly hatched codling moth 
larvae from Colorado stock w'ere able successfully to enter fruit heavily 
sprayed with lead arsenate to the extent of 15 to 40 percent or more, 
whereas the proportion of native Virginia larvae entering similarly 
sprayed apples was usually less than 5 percent. Further, this differ¬ 
ence persisted through 14 or more generations reared in the insectary 
under Virgini a conditions. Crosses gave intermediate results, Hon gh 
later (1J43) found that Virginia larvae from stocks from orchards 
having a history of intensive spray programs were able to enter sprayed 
fruit in much greater proportion than those from unsprayed or poorly 
sprayed orcliards. Strains from various Virginia orchards fed through 
successive generations in the insectary on sprayed fruit became differ¬ 
entiated from the parent strains^ and showed increased ability to enter 
sprayed fruit, Steiner and associates (l!H4) have shown similar 
wide differences m codling moth stocks from different orchards in 
tho Ohio Valley with respect to their ability to enter sprayed fruit. 
Both of these investigators have found that this condition is not re¬ 
stricted to lead arsenate, but that differences, although not always so 
wide, exist with respect to other insecticides, including nicotine ben- 
tomtei and cryolite. Hough has reached the conclusion that these 
differences arc due to differences in general vigor, but Steiner^s obser¬ 
vations Imve suggested that they may result from differences in habits. 

Both of these workers believe that tite different strains have been 
segregated by the elimination of those larvae that have the least 
ability to enter sprayed fruit, rather than that indiidduals have be^ 
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come immune or resistant to stwcific compounds and that such immu¬ 
nity or resistance has been transmitted tn tbeit offspring. 

Increased ability to survive in spite of insecticide treatment has 
been ejchibitcd by a number of different insects^ including the Cali¬ 
fornia red scjilej A^idiella ourantH (Mask^), certain strains of which 
arc much more resistant than others to fumigation with hydrocyanic 
acid. The tendency toward the segregation of races within economic 
species has been thoroughly review^^ by Smith (l&il). 

The evidence just cited indicates that, instead of rema in ing con¬ 
stant and static while the evolution of control measures was going oti^ 
the codling moth as a species has undergone considerable adaptation 
or evolution on its own account in the direction of greater ability 
to survive in the presence of insecticides. The segregation of resistajit 
strains, together with certain practices on the part of the fruit indus¬ 
try, have permitted, the insect to maintain its position ns the most seri¬ 
ously destructive pest of the apple In spite of the development of 
control by insecticides to a high degree of efl&ciency, at least in the 
application and maintenance of heavy deposits of insecticides during 
the periods when needed. The codling moth is only one of the several 
insect pests known to have undergone development in this general 
direction, and many other insects may be developing in a similar 
way, but et a slower rate. It is evident that ultimately insecticides 
or other control measures that are less selective in their action will 
have to be used for the control of the cx>dling moth, or perhaps the 
problem can be solved by occasional changes from one insecticide to 
another that is selective in a different way. Whatever the eventual 
solution of the problems that have grown out of the evolution under¬ 
gone by the codling moth, the entomologists wiU undoubtedly be able 
to meet thi^ challenge to tlieir ingenuity and resourcefulness, and 
any solution of this particular problem may point the way to means 
of meeting similar problems with other insect pests as such problems 
arise. 
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HtBEANATlNC CDDLt)4G MoTH LARVA Ah<D '5PWir+® PURA IN CQCQQN5 UNDER^ 
MEATH Lj^iOBE Bark OF APPLE TfiEEr 
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SnithabAiui Rcfurt, 1944.—Perto- 


PLATE 2 



1< Egg 5 AMD NEwlV HATCmED t-ARVA, 
(From tlrawbiR bjr li. duAjpAiu.) 





2. PULL-GROWM LARVA IN SHALL APPLE IN WHICH IT HAD FED. 

(XT.) 
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TftIMBLE HAY Band, a TRAP FOR FULL.fJHOWN l_ARVA£. US^ED ABOUT tOfiS A5 A 

M£ans of PartiALA. y cowtROU-iwa. the Codling Moth. 
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T, A MANO.OPEBATEP QAHREL.PUMP SPRAYER. 

EitflivriTwIy u»tS ^tl^ nKlIInc nmUt cnntnrt lain Iti ihr tj lujeiisailh HtitoiTii ’UU to " Umllcd Wit lu 

tniiktt Off lianli. 



2. PRIMITIVE Type pf Gasoline power Sprayer. USEO in the Early 
Twentieth century for Codling Moth Control. 
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PLATE 6 



1 . MODERK TYPE OF PORTASLE POWER SPRAYER. 

Bpcatim uf ilEite imuiww*r Blwrt<ipii The tn^tor i.1rlTrr 1» ftlsC lbi; jiphnij' In tliA lower ptirts (J Ibe 
ire* by the lue of n broouq i jciw of north taFmib^iiieiiil. UFiilanrlly Ibe Fpri^tui of lh« htwer pnrU 

firiho irr* momM tw^looe bya [nnn 4in Che tinvitTid, irtw woulil qp|4y tih melefM thim & nionbee of dinc- 
Lkeu. (Pbolucniib ItiJttn In iMt by j.. f* tfEcbn^,} 



2. aer-Rlast Type of Sprayer. 

The ILniiJd h pumped al low iwffiwuni lbb> no oIf falut pnMluoti't by an nCrpltuie itfopelhF. TbI? MiiBl 
perttqliA Ehf npplkaiJaii of lS» »twfl]r In a Tety sfieedy manner abi| wlib itLlnttnaoi me of nuiipower. 
(PboCDfnph by L. F. Etialiiar.) 




GKASSIJi.ND AND F^VBMLAND AS FACTORS IN THE 
CYCLICAL DEVELOPMENT OF EITtASlAN HISTORY^ 


By J, Bcsbeh. Sitxrn 


IWtUi 1 pUtB] 

This p&pei’ tiught called a study of Dquipmeot eras—or the inter¬ 
acting influences of equipment and cuHupb in certnin environments. 

Man is a tooi-usiug animah and there is a tendency to confuse the 
results of mental or personal qualities and the results of the equip¬ 
ment that we may have at hand. Consider for a moment a group of 
European primitives, so-called, who left cultural and skeletal remains 
in ca-ves of France some 20,000 years ago. Anthropologists have 
named them Cromagnon. If they were living today most of us 
would doubtless call them savages, regard them as inferior beings. 
Sir Arthur Keith tells us that the Cromagnons had larger brain pans 
than we have. But we of this generation have inherited agriculture 
with its crops and beasts, also engines and nmehines, transport and 
buildings, and books, the master tool, the mother of tools. 

It is easy for us in our inherited cultural riches to lose sight of the 
scanty cultural inheritance of Cromagnon man. He and Itis parents 
were living in the collector stage of economics. He plucked his living 
from the natural environment with the aid of his fingers, to^, and 
iceth, and with equipment of wood, fire, flint, shells, bone, sinew, and 
skins^—Stone Age we call it. He ate everything that was digestible— 
bcust, bitds, fi^h, reptile, and Insect, seed, leaf, stem, and root, and 
sometimes the neighbors, but that was usually ceremonial. He prob¬ 
ably lived a life filled with terrors and what we would regard as 
impossible hardship. 

It is one of tlie greatest achievements in human history that Stone 
Age man made some sort of living in every continent except Ant¬ 
arctica, Archeologists and anthropologists trace Stone Age man from 
shores of the Arctic Sea in Greenland to the chill and reeking wet¬ 
ness of Tierra del Fuego j from Alaska to New found] and | from Gibral¬ 
tar to Kamchatka; from the Siberian Tundra to South Africa, Tas¬ 
mania, and the far islands of the Pacific. Stone Age man made a living 

i arprlnt^ by pBrEnluIno from annalu pr th* AiaoclMtJsn at GcwjmrliPrB, twl- 
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in every important type of environment except the glacial ice cap; lie 
was even found living cheerfully at the very foot of the ice cliffs in 
Greenland. 



Not only did Stone Age man make a living, such as it was, in every 
type of environment—he and the women supported their offspring, 
maintained the race, formed communities, developed rules of conduct 
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(laws if you like), and created a literature in the form of folklore. 
ITiey struggled with external nature, and, like the rest of mankind, 
with human nature. 

These men and women in the smoky cave, the pit house, the skin 
tent, or merely sleeping in the open by fire or without it, were vexed 
by two problems that vex us today—the struggle for possessions and 
the lust for position, preferment, power. 

Howartl H. Brinton, a living Quaker writer of distinction, says: 
“Every one has within himself, a potential Hitler as well as a poten¬ 
tial St. Francis.” 

With these two types in mind we should note that man’s progress 
depends upon two things—first, keeping down his own potential Hit¬ 
ler, with the aid of education, morality, and religion; and second, 
fighting down his neighbor’s Hitler. Controlling one’s neighbor’s 
Hitler presented a social problem, and for this man probably was 
forced to invent government. 

In the Stone Age, as now, the external Hitler tendency, the bully, 
had to be kept in check. Control doubtless began os family fights 
and grew into clan, tribe, and other forms of group control. Even in 
prehistoric times, government, formal or informal, developed in all 
climes, in all societies, and in well-nigh myriad forms. 

^^^len man lived by collecting, only a few people could live together 
in any one place. Population per square mile was limited by the 
amount of available food. One group could force another group out 
of hunting grounds, but one group had difficulty in governing other 
groups. Tlie political group, if one may use the word, was small. 
Although government may have been invested only in family, clan, 
or tribe, or in a village group, primitive government usually was 
inclusive in the scope of its control over individual freedom. Have 
not the elders of all generations said, “We do it this way”? Anthro¬ 
pologists are emphatic concerning the conservatism of primitive man. 
That is certainly one reason why the Stone Age lasted so long—long 
enough to achieve its amazing uniformity of tools and economy and its 
world-wide distribution, despite difficulties of travel. 

Many anthropologists believe that this almost static period of human 
history may have existed for 500,000 years since our ancestors first 
began to use tools, and year by year the anthropologists are lengthening 
this period. 

A new era began with the use of domesticated plants and domesti¬ 
cated animals. When some 97 or 98 percent of the half million years 
of human history had passed, perhaps 10,000 or 15,000 years ago, 
changes began to happen. Men and women, or perhaps we should say 
women and men, began to plant seed and to grow and cultivate crops. 
It is possible that the period of primitive crop growing is much older 

619830—iS-24 
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than that. It was common in five continents. With a more stable and 
dependable food supply, human beings could settle down in a village 
for most of the year, or even, in rare instances, for a period of years. 
Soil exhaustion usually brouglit declining yields and a new patch was 
brought under cultivation. This process was repeated until finally the 
entire \'illage had to move to fresh land. 

Patch farming was a great improvement over the collecting economy. 
It permitted a larger village group and lessened the need to move from 
place to place. Patch farming gave new leisure, more time for mind 



Fiom 2.—This mop makes It easier to conskler the three talley cultures as one 
ciTillzation. Why not call it the Irrigated Valley CiTilizatlon? Arrows show 
the trails of culture elements to Chltm. Greece, and the land of the Hittltes. 
(Base map copyright by Rand McNally & Company. Chicago.) 

to play upon mind. Nevertheless, the problem of soil fertility usually 
kept the settlement from becoming a large one. It also prevented the 
group from remaining at the same place for any great length of time. 
Tlieso conditions existed on most of the soil areas of the world. 

Patch farming was followed by the domestication of animals, espe¬ 
cially in Egypt, the Near East, and Central Eurasia. The tough 
shoulders of the ox and donkey began to drag man^s burdens for him 
some 6,000 years ago in Mesopotamia. The sheep and goat gave skin 
and flesh by herding instead of hunting. These animals also ptive milk, 
as did the cow. The tamed offspring of the wild boar gave roast pork, 
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and the hen gave e^gs without man having to seek the nests of wild 
birds in the forest. The new environment produced by the stimulus of 
crops, domestic animals, and larger residence groups seems to have pro¬ 
duced a mental emancipation that gave new freedom to the inventive 
t^'pe of mind. 

A NKW ERA. BASED ON I^VROER HUMAN GROUPS. HAD ITS ORIGIN IN 

THE PERMANENT FERTHJTY OF THE IRRIGATED VALLEYS OF EGYPT. 

ME.SOPf>TAMIA. AND THE INDUS 

In Egypt, Stone Age man found that the recurring floods fertilized 
his land each year with a thin but rich crust of mud. As a result he 
could stay in the same place generation after generation. Large settle¬ 
ments soon developed. 

This was something new in the world. Revolutions emerged from 
it. Gradually many little governments came under one ruler, the gov¬ 
ernmental unit grew’ until finally tlie prowess of one ruler brought all 
Egj’pt. with it millions of pe<iplc. under one government. For 6,000 
years the Nile Valley has continuously supported its heavy population 
by benefit of the annual automatic deposit of mud. The Nile is the 
most regular, most orderly, most easily usable large river in the world. 
It has well earned the affectionate name of “Father Nile.*’ Large 
ureas of swamp along its upper reaches become automatic reservoirs 
that tame the sudden floods that trouble the lower valleys of most 
rivers. 

The fertility of the irrignteil lands along the Tigris and Euphrates 
was replenished in somewhat the same way. But, as compared with the 
Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates are wild and disorderly rivers. They 
have no controlling reservoirs. Tlie maintenance of irrigation in 
Mesopotamia required more labor than in Egypt, and a continuously 
effective social organization w’as necessary. Like Eg}’pt, Meso(x>tumia 
supported heavy (Htpulutions, towns, cities, kingdoms more than 5,000 
years ago. 

The recent excavations of Mohenjo-daro and neighboring cities 
on the lower Indus show somewhat similar developments about the 
same time. These three populous valleys supported themselves by ir¬ 
rigation on wide-spreading alluvial lands with a dry, warm climate. 
Man has not yet imagined better conditions for agricultural production. 

In tliese hot, dry vallc}’s men lived under tlie compulsion of the need 
to work their crops in a season of flowing water, and under the near- 
compulsion of leisure in the season of drought. There was also the 
further compulsion of governments. These factors of surplus food, 
leisure time, large business enterprises, tlie desire for self-expression, 
and the compulsion of st^ng government produced writing, libraries, 
codes of laws, pyramids, and temples—cultures that were in many 
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respects much like our own. Among factors of production, we should 
not minimize strong government—witness the pyramids, n burst of 
energy covering only iSO years out of ^,000. 

It is now generally agreed that the wheel and aile, the cart and the 
beast*drawn plow were first used somewhere between the Persian Gulf 
and the Syrian shore at or about 4000 B. C.— perhaps earlier. It is 
further agreed that this important invention was made only once 
in human history* The spread of the wheel and axle to all continents 
has been definitely traced from this one source. 

Archeologists are continually finding proof that commerce existed 
at this early time between Egj^pt, Mcso|>otamia, and the Indus Valley* 



FiaoKE 8-—Wheat culture In aatLatUtj. (After Carl Bishop.) Wheat had 
climatic llmltailoDs to Jts spread. It does sot ibrJve In the wet Tmplca. 

Because of these exchanges these earliest centers of heavy population, 
cities and city culture may legitimately be considered one civilization 
in a sense similar to our use of the term Western Civilization. 

This new culture of the three valleys with its stupendous advance 
over previous cultures was, at base, a result of the enduring soil 
fertility. For the first time in human history large sedentary popu- 
lations could depend upon Hie permanence of their food supply. 
Generation after generation men could live in the same place. They 
could accumulate tilings. They had leisure. When they learned to 
write, they soon recorded knowledge and built libraries in which to 
store it. Thus three drj' valleys l>ccame the cradles of civilization 
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snd finally tho teachers of the hiitrum race. From this base many cul¬ 
ture elements have spread to all parts of the i^orld. It is fortunate 
for those of this generation that the Mesopotamians wrote on endur¬ 
ing tablets of clay» 

Then, as now^ men who traveled carried with them ideas, techniqueSj 
and various culture elements. A trail of fragments of painted pottery 
leads from Shushan, near the eastern edge of Mesopotamia, and marks 
the road by which culture elements went from Jlcsopotamia to China. 
Through tliis dry land a natural road proceeds from oasis to oasis. 
Wliere mountain streams reach the plains at the foot of the mountains 


-OFTHE- 
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FiotraE 4—Dlstrtbutlca of tbe traction plow before thn age of fUscoTory. (After 
Carl Bl&hopd plow bad wider spread than wbeat- It was drown by oi, 
buffalo, nod donkey, and ooeaalobaLly by the elephent. 

natural refreshment stations exist. No one knows how long these 
little Niles have been feeding humanity. The^ fertile spots en¬ 
courage travel across Iran, western Turkestan, and eastern Turkestan, 
Thence the trail continues eastward across Mongolia and down the 
Wei Eiver valley, past the present city of Sian and on to the great 
bend of the Hwangho at the southwest comer of the province of 
Shansi. 

No one knows when culture elements first began Co pass northeast¬ 
ward from Mesopotamia over these stepping stones of fertility. This 
seems to make logical the Chinese claim that Chinese civilization had 
its origin in the Sian Talley near tho great bend of the ITwangho. 


DISTRIBUTION 


TRACTION PLOW 
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This Sian Vallej’ was the first place at which this route acro^ moun¬ 
tain and desert delivered culture elements from tlie west to men 
living in good farmland. 

This first center of the present Chinese culture had a rare combina¬ 
tion of qualid^. There was enough rain to support agriculture, 
and there was loess soil. This wind-blown gift of deserts that lay 
to the west is the closest approach on earth to the perennial fertility 
of the annually flooding river valley. Let a fanner plow the top foot 
of loeaa and let the soil wasli away or blow away^ it matters not— 
the second foot is as good as the first i the twentieth foot is as good a.s 



FiocvR 5.—Known dlstrlbatioD of th* war chartot In antIquUr. (After Carl 
Blabopd 'Ilie war cliaiiot came later than the plow. It depended upon the 
horse. Tbe open j^$<aland of central Eurasia nnd the Zungarlon Gate (Eee 
a and 18). an opening In the mountains west of CbJna, fiinil^h ntt rnSf passage- 
war for Kten and Idem 

the second. Here then was another basis for an agriculture that 
could endure for centuries. 

Generation after generation of men in the Wei Valley loess had the 
advantages of permanent fertility of the soil. Meanwhile the mind 
of man wns fertilized by the arrival of cultural elements from Meso¬ 
potamia and the steppes. Still another stream of culture elements 
came to the Sian Valley from India, by way of the Burma Road. 
Sinologists say that fowls and rice wore early arrivals over this route. 

Besides the fertility base of loeas voiichaafed by nature, the fanner 
adopted two fertility measures whose effectiveness is unrivaled by 
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anything outside tlie three great valle3's. Tlie Chinese rijeth(Hi of 
cu]ti?at]ng rice in the paddy helds conserves soil perfectly and adds 
u touch of fertilizing mud. The other fertility device is that of col- 
Jeoting human excrement and returning it to the land^ Tlie Chinese 
hiive systematkaMy applied this device for many centuries. It is 
well-nigh impossible to overestimate its importance os a means of 
support to Chinese civilization. Thus^ fertility, enduring or pre¬ 
scribed, Stands out ns the basis for the development and endurance of 
the Chinese civilisiatioiu Tliese factors gave to these people the 
combination of lime and continuity similar to that wliich accompanied 
the rise of cultures in Eg3"t>t and Jlesopotamia. 

The Chinese received many culture aids from ilie outside, but they 
devised their own system of writing and made many Important inven¬ 
tions on tlie basis of theii- own native wit and the stimuli from the 



F(qdie 0 —Tlie Ktinifllori croKlaiid, aa sliDirn by Mactinder in '’IieiDOcrtitSc Ideals 
and Hcolity,” Holt & Company. Note (lie scale of mHos. 

Near East and India. China may be regarded as one of three subse¬ 
quent cultures that leaned heavily in their beginnings on culture ele¬ 
ments from the three great irrigated valleys. 

Culture elements traveled northwestward na well ns northeastward 
from the centers of its begiiming. Befveen ^tKX) B. C. and 1400 B. C. 
tbe Island of Crete was one of the most highly civilized places in the 
w'odd. There is evidence that the jjeople of Crete learneil from the 
jieople of Mesopotamia by way of Anatolia and tlie stepping stones 
furnished by the Aegean Islands. Knowletlge abio muiit have traveled 
by direct voyages to Egypt, only 1140 miles distant, there is so much 
evidence of interchange between the isle and the Nile. 

The Aegean culture was spreading from island to island, and had 
produced the famous cities, Tlryns and Mitylene, on the mainland of 
Greece, whose cultural remains, so uniihe those of the Classic Greeks, 
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were loEg a puzzle to archeologists. Knossus^ tha ornate imd learned 
capital of Crete, was destroyed about 14(X) B* C., nearly 3*400 years ngOj 
but that date was more than 2,000 years after the Sumerians had 
developed a complicated drilization and were filing away iU amazing 
reconls on their durable tablets of clay, 

’While culture was spreading outward from its places of origin 
something was brewing in tlie grasslands of central Eurasia—that vast 
unbroken plain that stretches from the Carpathians to the Altai and 


Ftcu^E T. — The qDe^<t3■1n viarks 9Ui:;£est the area, IlmKa utiknawo, from which the 
^tnaataad iioural out Ita surpliis Ktrvs upon tliclr nilg:rDtIoag, so dcatruetlve to 
the atlvaaced cultures of tlie three vuRi’^-'b. tRiiee luap cup^rl^bt h>' Raial 
^tcNally & Conjpanyt Chtcace.) 

Xian Shan, and from the Caucasus and the mountain rim of Iran to 
tire Great Northern Forest. 

This vast grassland was an inhospitable area for the Stone Age man 
before he liad domestic animals. There was grass, of course, on most 
of its extent, and fleet-footed game. But wood and natural shelter 
were scarce except along the mountain and norUiern foi'est borders 
and along the banks of the few streams that crossed the plain. The 
patch farming of Stone Age man was largely limited to these spots 
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m the vast plain,, such as the banks of the Oius, Syr Darya^ Doiij 
Volga, and other rivers that Trere favored ■with wood^ water, and 
possible garden patches. 

A new and very different era began when the man of the plains got 
sheep, goats, cattle, and, lastly, the horse. The steppe people domes¬ 
ticated the horse (E, A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
concurs), and it became thoroughly integrated into every feature of 
the life of the people of the steppes. A new force, a new dynamic 
had appeared upon the Eurasian scene—the mim on horseback. Here 
was revolution. It upset the affairs of man and was far reaching in 
its effects. Indeed, the man on horseback has had but two analogs in 
human affairs—steam transport and the airplane. 

Carl Bishop, of the Freer Gallerj' of Art in Washington, says that 
the Indo-European languages were developed by these hnrso-using 
people on the steppes somewhere, in southeastern Europe or soutli- 
westem Asi a. He f u rther states that these people who m we cal 1 Indo- 
Europeans h^iid the word for wheeled vehicle lie fore they separated 
into eastern and western groups. Louis H. Gray vouch rs. 

These Indo-Europeans of the steppes and the horso-using Turanians 
who appeared later in the same area, have profoundly inflnenccd the 
history of Europe and Asia, both as spreaders of culture and aa de¬ 
stroyers of states and civilizations. Tt is as destroyers that they made 
their conspicuous contribution, 

The grassJniid nomad lives by flocks, the flocks live by grass. Ani¬ 
mals must move to obtain grass, and man must move vrith the animals. 
Tlie nomad has mobility—hero today, gone tomorrow^—and mobility 
is a very imporiant factor in warfare. It is also a end fact that the 
grassland can produce more men than it can feed. Thus there exists 
the expulsive force of hu ngcr. These factors make migration so easy os 
to be almost a part of the social organization. Many will he famiUur 
with EILsworth Huntington’'s tliesis to the effect that periods of 
drought and scanty grass made an expulsive force that sent Central 
Asian nomads to overrun surrounding lands. Farmer peoples living 
east, west, and south of tile Eurasian plains had abundant and oft- 
repeated cause to mourn the fact that such a r^on as the Eurasian 
grassland existed. 

About 2000 B. C. bands of nomads from the steppes began working 
their way around the western end of the Black Sea and southward 
through Thrace and into Greece. Tliey were shepherds accompanied 
by their flocks and with rude carts loaded with housdiold and 

drawn by oxen. Tlusse people later l>ecame the ance^ors of the Classic 
Greeks. By 1400 B. C., or m about GOO years, these shepherd migrants 
had learned from the more cultured Aegeans to build ships. In their 
ships they sailed to Crete and conquere*,! St. These barbarians burned 
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the palaces, libraries, and temples of Khossils. Those of the learned 
and cultured Cretans who could do so ded in ships to the still cirilized 
shores of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 




S.—Loaln TI. Grny» Hpwriallat in the tirlglim of laDEunjtes, prints thli map 
to flhoir the locations of vanans j^touih of Inilo-ELiroficiLDs after thcj tuiil seixcd 
their Land!! la the plateau of Iran and Turkeataiir 1, rerflLflUUi: !1, 

S, Marxians and bartrlana;^ 4. tlieoft-trareroed rodte to India ; Ti, DraegLaalaim 
and Atiachorlons; H, Carmanfaim: T. Gcdroulane; Si, nyreanliina; &7. Indo- 
European JjomoJand before tflspOrtaL Note the preseiit bnuadury of Iran 
(Pemla). 

r, Tehrmnj JI> Berat; if Iweat), Meslied; if teast>. Merr; B. Bokhara; A. D., 
Amu Darya. 

"Wliile the flrecks in the sccorid half of the first ntllknnium B. C. 
were driving civilization back toward its center, others of the Indo- 
Europeans of the steppes had passed north of the Caspian Sea and 
entered the plateau of Iran. Tliey lingered tltere for generations— 
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long enough) according to Prof. Loui$ Grny of Columbia University^ 
to produce the literature known os Vedas. They then divided) one 
group w^ent southwest ivard into ifesopotamia and the other southeast¬ 
ward into Indta^ TJiis cunirnon origin in the steppes explains the 
remarkable similarity of the Greek and Sanskrit languages. 

Beginning about 1200 B. C* many weaves of these Aryans went into 
India. They overwhelmed the Indus Valley cultures. Prof, Walter 
Von Brumi) of the University of Lcip:&ig (lienee News IjcUert Feb. 
10, 103S), pointed out in 1939 that the remains of Jlohenjo-daro, 
Chanhu-daro, and other Indus Valley cities of 3S00 B, C. had no signs 
of having had walls or other fortidcations. From this fact he inferred 
that continuous peace prevailed in the era before Llie eruption of the 
horsemen from the steppes, Perha^js lids was the Golden Age. 

These cities on the Indus plain had houses of welUburncd brick. 
The pr^nt inliabitants of tliis area live in mud villages. Fifty-five 
hundred years ago ^fohenjo’daro, built of brick, had a sewer system 
equal to tliat of Pompeii and other Koman cities that were built more 
than 3,000 years later. 

All this the northern invaders destroyed—destroyed it so coiH'- 
pletely that we only learned of its existence by accidental discoveries 
in the twentieth century. Imagine if you can the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of the cultured people of Mohenjo-daro os tliese early Kazis 
destroyed a city that had stood for centuries in peaceful prosperity. 

India received many waves of these new raw men from the stepped. 
As a result Indo-European languages prevail today over large areas 
in northwestern India. The other results of these migrations can 
be obscn'cil today by anyone who passes northwest from sootheni 
India to the Khyber Pass and obserx'es the gradual change in the 
color of the skin of the inhabitants. The color of nath'e skin i& black 
in iiQuthern India,, white in the Khyber Pass, with various iihadcs 
between. 

The culture that originated in the warm and fertile valleys spread 
eastward to China, westwaril to the Aegean, and also, at an early 
date it spread northward to tiie highlands of Iran and Armenia 
wlierc, as in China and in Crete, a civilixatioji arose in part on bor¬ 
rowed culture elements. 

In the third millennium B. C. non'Indo-Etiro[iean people.s in what 
we now call Armenia had a considerable culture, with citius and 
ivritten language. Babylonian colonists settled among them, and 
the Mesaixjtaniian cuneiform characters were added to their writing. 

Early in the third tiuHennium there came among them a migra¬ 
tion from the steppes, “an Indo-European conquering people called 
by us ‘Hittites.’ ’’’ The inviiders stayed, Ira mod, increased, and made 
an empire. Recent excavations show tliat Hittiie scholars mastered 
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six languages and were in “no way inferior to the Babylonians and 
Egyptians'^ (Encyclopaedia Britannica), Hittite armies oonquarod 
Babylon. 

In 10^5 B. C. a band of people called Hyksos, whose leaders are said 
by Speiser to have come from Turkestan, organized an army in the 
Hittite area and proceeded to conquer Egypt. This eipedition took 
the horse to Egypt for the first time. The horse-drawn chariot of 
the HittUes was an early kind of ‘Tilitz” warfare. It overwhelmed 
the Egyptians, perhaps with the aid of better bronze for the cleaving 
of skulls. 

At this point in our narrative the record stands as foUows: four 
civilizations—Crete, Indus, Mesopotamia, Egypt — overrun by the 
horse-using Indo-European barbarians from the steppes. It was 
indeed fortunate that the seed of civilization was not destroyed by 
these conquests. 

The Hittite empire fell before the next wave of Itido-Enropeans, 
horsemen from the steppes* These were called Phry^gians* These 
horsemen entered Asia Minor by way of the Hellespont, Like the 
Greeks at Kiiossus the Phrygians destroyed so well that it was only 
at tt recent date that we knew much about them, and only in a very 
recent day that scholars deciphered the Hittite writings. Fortunately, 
these people wrote on bricks of clay, rather than tlie perishable and 
ephemeral rubbish on which we write so voluminously. 

This episode of the Hittites can almost be considered the West 
Asian history cycle type, a type that is repeated through several mil¬ 
lennia. Witness its operation in another group—the Scythians. 

Herodotus described the Scythians (Bometimes called a tribe of 
Cimmerians) as being nomads of the steppes north of the Black 
Sea. The Scythians followed their docks on the open steppes in the 
summer, buck to the shelter of the wooded stream banks in winter. 
The men rode horseback witli their trousers^a steppe invention— 
tucked into their boots—another steppe invention* The women rode 
in wagons. The details of their life sound strangely like those of the 
present-day Kirghiz of Central Asia, Horse desh and mare^s milk 
were standard articles of diet. The abode was a tent of felt. 

In the seventh century B. C- there was much movement of peoples 
on the steppes, “^The Scythians overran and frightfully ravaged 
wide areas of Central Asia and Eajitem Europe” (Bishop), Some 
crossed the Hellespont into Asia itinor, which they ravaged, and 
where they stayed for a century. Some went somewhat farther ea^ 
and developed a kingdom in Ecbatana, within the present kingdom of 
Iran. Thus strengthened, refreshed, and multiplied, but stiU full of 
the barbarism of the plains, the Scythians harried the Assyrian king¬ 
dom, destroyed Kinevah and other cities, and advanced to the gates 




Ftauc£ 0.—Axeoa of loiiffuosf? (Toups- (After Itouis H. Gray,) They mark tlje extent of itesTy ttiLeititlons. 

The Indo-European^ domtiuited northern Indta and even Hnraia Sft thoroD|h1y ns to learo their lan^age^ The 
Original DriiTUllBn speecb holds the iouth of India and nn island of Mnnda^Mand-Khnier (ItLdo-ChJiieee) hO'lda 
out 111 the Ganges Volley. The Slno-TUKtau has pitshed doim and emwded Maada-Mond-ElLiiier Into n 
etifuer. 

The Tareo-Mongol-Tttngus croup has pushed the Japanese group into comers on the twat and cot the Indo-Euro- 
pean urens In two on the wesL The Hamltc-Seinlte has a crawdcil IndCK^ropean Ld the htesopotaiiktaii area. 
The Arabs left lalBm in Iron bnt hot their Inngnago 

The Indo'European block holds nearly all Europe exeepL the Flnhlab tbe Hnngnriaa remnant^ and the 
Basque and Caucasus areas. The Caucosns lloouttitD area seema to hav« been an Island of human refuign 
in the sen of migratjoas. It earktalus much Uneulstlc and humsn dotsam and Jetsam. It Is said that T2 
Languages are spoken in Tifils. 
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Fiqubzs 10 A?(D 11.—ThlB record from an old Chloese tile tella ns why the Chinese 
built the Qreet Well. A uew bllta hsd come rram the trasalond. The horse- 
mnn with the two-piece bow seems to have been well Qi{^h Irresistible on open 
land, hence the wall. (After Carl Blshoik]^ 
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of Egi pt. Tile ScythinTis thea disappenird f rom hktorr—probably 
absorbed. But note the evolutionary stejjs, A horde of nomads had 
left the steppes, Imrried the plateau. They tarriwl for a few geO' 
orations. Almost surely their tiurubers increased, and they mustered 
strength in that land of better pastures and scattered oases. They 
then moved on to a career of conquest and rapine in the fat lands and 
rich cities of the plain. Then the melting pot absorbed them* That 
is the cycle. It occurs and recurs through nearly 3,000 years B. C. 
and plenty of times later. 

The esploits of the Medea and Persians and of the Macedonians, 
conquerors all of Babylonia, fit closely into this pattern. The horse, 
the moat spectacular contribution of tho steppes, has played a curious 
and striking part in man’s affairs in Eurasia. Bishop thinks that the 
Scythians may have been the first effective cavaliyunen. Armed, with 
a compound bow, which seems to have been an invention of the 
north, a cavalryjjian could ride circles around a charioteer. Hence, 
the use of chariohs in war declined in the Near East after the Assvt- 
ians, in the ninth century B. C., adopted cavalrj'^ from their enemies, 
the Scythians, 

JIan’s experience in learning to use the horse serves to illustrate the 
stupidity of man rather than his cleverness. Perhaps most persons 
have thought of the horse in ancient history as a beast of burden, 
drawing the plow, the cart and the wagon with supplies for home or 
the army, with gentlemen and genemls riding on comfortable saddles. 
Not so. It is now known that the first important use of horse in 
harness io the Near East was a thousand years at the war chariot. 
For this service it was speed that counted, not ability to draw heavy 
loads. 

The chariot was distributed to Ireland and Korea between 2500 and 
1000 B. C. After centuries of using the chariot os an instrument of 
warfare men began to figd't from the back of the horse. But it 'vas 
more centuries before the stirrup was invented. Moreover, man used 
the horse in harness for more than 3,000 years before a method was 
devised whereby a horse was fastened to a wagon by means of traces. 
Only then could A horse pull with more than a small fraction of its 
strength. 

The shoulders of the ox and donkey are higher than arc the necks. 
These beasts with yokes upon their shoulders or upon the head of the 
njc, pulled the plows and wagons of antiquity. The anatomy of the 
horse does not encourage yoking. Nevertheless the ancients fastened 
the yoke to a band around the neck of the horse. If the horse pulled 
with a considerable fraction of his strength the band pressed upon 
the windpipe and jugular vein and choked him down, Tliia harness 
also held his liead higii, hut when a horse pulls a load he puts his 
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Lead do’n'n* Pictur^it of ■war chariots show they did not carry much 
load, and Roman records verify^ 

Early uses of the horse sift down to this—meat supply, milk animals^ 
assistant to the herdsman, the pet of princes, for pageantry, religious 
ceremonies* and war—especially war. 

The horseman with a two-piece bow was the greatest “blitz” before 
guni^owder. This Ijow *seem3 to liave brought eavahy to the fore. 
The horseman with a lance was tiot so potent. This bow farotight 
tl™ hoi'se to his Golden Age, to his zenith as an influence in the affairs 


FtDtntt 12.—The sliailod area llio bounds of rbe emigre of Attita, the 

Uxia. aboat A. D. 450. The heavllr abndi'd area jibowR present area of Haa- 
carlnti laciijimRe'. (liase nirtp oOpjfright Rand McNallj &. Ooropan.?, CblcafD.) 

of man. From tlio beginnings of cayahy with the Scythians^ about 
the nintli century B* C., to the date of the effective use of guni>owder, 
more than 2,000 years later, the cavalryman of the Eurasian grasslands 
almost continuously harassed the settled cultures upon the gTassland 
rim and often sraasliEd them at will* Thus the horse, tlie great enntri* 
bution of the Eurasian grasslands to history, had several milleUDia 
during which his roUitloit to sedentary societies was not primarily in 
the field of economics, but in the field of war; not primarily at defense, 
but rather the war of offense. The horse was an instinment of con* 
quest and destruction of peoples, cities, governments, and social 
organizations. 
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In thfl Chou kingdom m China, 1000 B. C^, tlw mmistcr of war was 
known as ‘^Tha Master of tlie Horses.” The Chous bad no currency. 
Tales were collected in kind, and tlifi chief tax gathcners were known 
as “bullock drivers.” For many centuries over wide areas in three 
continents kingdoms were meosured by the number of chariots they 
could put in the held- (See King Solomon.) 

A recent writer, Bates, emphasizes the acute shortage of power 
among the Homans on both sen and land. Tliis power shortage led 
to the use of the galley slave nt sea and of slaves to turn the mill and 
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FiQimE Id.—Tho extent, A. D. TSO, of tbe catlphate. tlie Arab Mobannneda.n eiuplre 
founded b; Mobanimed. (BoBe map I'oprrigtit by Band ^rcNaUy & Cniupany, 
Chicago.) 

to do Other drudgery on land. Bates alleges tlmt Homan W'ars were 
often little moro than slave’gatliering expeditions. 

In the ninth century A. D., someone, apparently iti France, invented 
the horse collar and traces. A horse could ilien pull a load. Then, 
os Mr, Bates tells us, horses could really work and enter the economic 
realm. Horsepower became cheaper than slnvepower, and slavery 
gave way to serfdom. As mechanism improved, serfs became freemen. 
Inventions gave man equipment that permitted him to emerge from 
the slave age. At a much earlier time inventions had ushered in Iho 
Stone Age. Afost. important inventions change mon^s relation to some 
part of the earth. 
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The horsc^ especially ilie horse bearing grassland man upon Us 
back) seems to have carried destruction to ancient societies in a way 
that suggests a strong resemblanco to tiio ivork of tlie airplane today. 

CHL\.\ AND ITS TO THK OIUSSLAND 

The relations of China with the grasslands of Central Asia fall into 
two epoclis. In the first epoch Chinn received culture elcaneuts. in 
the second epoch China received conquerors and destroyers. 

Considerably before 30(X) B. C. Babylonia had a ivell-developed 
culture which included writing and a complete mastery of work in 
bronze, Babylonia also bad wheeled yehicles, oi-drawn plows^ wheat, 
many other crop plants, mid all the common domestic animals except 
tfie horse (Bishop), 

There is no evidence that China had knowledge of metals before 
2000 B, C.) but 500 years later peoples ruled by tlie Shang Bynosty 
in the central and lower Yellow River basin had a mature and devel¬ 
oped system of writing, evidently homegrown. These peoples also 
iiad a skilled technique for working in bronze. Bishop says, “Bronze 
working ivas carried to a pitch uf technical and esthetic excellence 
hortHy if ever equalled in later times in any land,” Much of tlib 
craftsnxansliip was undoubtedly borrowed, togetlier with many plants 
and animals, from the Kear ^st. It had taken the Mesopotamians 
several thousand years to develop tliese things. 

Before Chinese contact with the Near East, the Stone Age man of 
the loessial area on w'liich Chinese culture is btdieved to have devel¬ 
oped, w as a sedentary agriculturist. He lived, at least for tlie colder 
part of the year, in a pit house which gave unusual opportunity for tliu 
preservation uf archeological records. Tlicse pit dw'ellors had dogs 
and many donxcsticated pigs. As early as the fifth millennium B, C, 
they cultivated millet and some leafy plants (Goodricli). 

There is no sign of fortifictition about their villages until culture 
elements from the Near East appear—-sheep, and bronze or copper 
anow^ tips. The need for defense had come. The villages of the pit 
dwellers now have earthen wjJJs. These tillers of die loessial lands 
are learning uiiplea^uut ihings from the west whence they had de¬ 
rived so inuny useful things, 

Akmt lO&O B, C. (according to Bishop}, tlie Shangs were cou- 
queml by tlie Chous, assisted by rebellious Shang subjects, Tlie 
Chous came in from inner Asia—conquerors from the grasslands. 

ElLswortli Huntington will smile wdth satisfaction at the mention 
of the Chinese tnidition to the effect that the Shang Dynasty came 
to its end during a period of protected drought for which tlie king 
was held responsible because he neglected to observe the proper rites, 
aiasso—43-2J 
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Bishop Etates I hat the conquering Cliotis hud a culture much lihe that of 
the Aryans who invaded Indht about 1200 B. C. About this time^^ 
nlsOiii otlier outsurges of steppe peoples went into Europe^ sauthwest 
Asia, and Egypt, 

Shang refugees fleeing before men from the grassland carried their 
culture eastward und southward to outlying regions hitherto bar- 
buious. This oft-repeated process of culture spreading is now being 
again repeated as the educated Chinese from the westernized east 
coast of China move their colleges and industries to the conservative 
western uplands to escape the Japanese destroyer* 

In the drst millenmiun B. C* this process of grassland invasion and 
eastern culture dJspeiaal was repeated several times. Tlic uniBca- 
tion of many kingdoms into one Chinese empire is commonly attri¬ 
buted to the fact that about 300 B. C. one of the western kings adopted 
a new technique of warfare from the barbarian enemies of the steppes* 
This WES the mounted bowman with the two-piece bow {fig. 11)—an 
irresistible blitzkrieg much superior to the lumbering chariot, tho 
preceding blitz. 

The GreEit Wall of Clirna rose as a tribute to the mamuding horse¬ 
men of the steppes. One might almost ^ay it js a monument to the 
horse. This, the gi'eatest structure in volume reared by man, was 
built steadily during tlie seventh, sixth, fifth, fourth, and third 
centuries B. C* and often thereafter even as late as the middle of the 
eighteenth century A. D. Although the wall was designed to keep 
the nomad of the steppes out of the farmlands, it was only a limited 
success AS is shown by tbe conquests of China by Tatars, Mongols, and 
IHfanchus. These cavalrymen from the steppes could conquer China, 
They spread tenor and rapine and made periods of dtaos. The con¬ 
querors established dynasties^ The dynasties melted away* The 
Great Wall still remains, 1,400 miles of it, in varying degrees of decay 
or ruin. But the nomad conquerors that rode through the wall in 
sliouting triumph have disapj>eared completely, having been absorbed 
by tlie great mais of the Chinese people* Meanwhile the Chinese 
peasant still keeps on with his not yet so greatly modified neolithic 
type of agricultare. 

ROME AND THE NOMADS FROM THE EAST 

The unfortunate experiences of the lute Homan Empire with the 
seminoma die Gcmians and the Huns {Turanians, not Indo- 
Europeans) of Asia and blongoLin are a standard part of school his¬ 
tory, Bands of marauding horsemen, recognizing no Jaw but the 
power of conquest, came out of tlie land north of the Black Sea, 
crossed the Danube, handed without mercy the eastern empire and 
collected tribute from Byzantium itself* Eastern Goths, Western 
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Goths^ Vuntlals, Huus, Alans, Bulgaps in turn punished the proviuceB 
of Home both east and iireat for having been prciaperous enough to 
prtHluce material worthy of pillage* 

The Bulgars remain as a name—their language has been absorbed 
by that of the Slavs whom they conquered and mierl* The Alans melted 
away ns did the Scythians in the fat lands of Mesopotamia a thousand 
years earlier, and as the Mongols did in China a thousand years later. 
Many of the Huns of Attila’s empire merged with the conquered, but 
one group went back to tlie gi'asslands of south Russia. Some 400 
years later they returned to the plain of Hungaryj where today they are 
the only remaining citadel of their language, 

THE AJIABIAN GIlASSIuVND EXPLODKS 

The seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era witnessed the 
entry of the Arabian grasslands into the history of Eurasia in a large 
way* It was not the first time that Arabia had played a part in the 
history of 1 ends beyond its border. One of the first recorded conquerors 
of Mesopotamia was Sargon the Akkadian, 3800 B. C* Sargon was a 
Semite, presumably from Arabia* Arabia is regarded as the original 
Semite nest. 

In Roman times succeeding generations of Arab horsemen harried 
the Roman Empire, As the seventh century A. D* opened, Arabia was 
a political chaos of independent oasis settlements and endle^ly 
quarreling nomad tribes. 

A genius appeared upon the scene in the person of Mohammed, who 
preached patriotism and religion* He used the sword to advance his 
precepts and when he died in A* D* 632 Arabia was united. 

The followers of Mohammed started a career of wider conquest. The 
Arab horsemen and camelmen rodo east, west, and north. In a few 
years they had conquered Mesopotamia, Persia, Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, in less than a century they had crossed the Ganges and the 
Pyrenees, conquering all tlie lands between. Tlieir defeat at Tours in 
France in 732 by Charles Martel, who drove them back into Spain, is 
one of the very important turning points of hjEtoiy, 

THE MONGOLS AND THE TATABS 

Tlie eruption of the Arabs from their grassland was unrelated to 
similar happenings in the greater grassland of the present Russian do¬ 
main* The central grassland of Eurasia kept on producing horses and 
men and marauding. In the ninth century' a Russian chronicler re¬ 
corded one of their many pillaging raids. “Whence they came,” He 
lamented* “God only knows, and whither they went, God only knows, 
bat while they weire here they were terrible.’’ 
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Uufortunatelyj later j^nneratioinsi of eastern and sonthcBstcrn Enreh 
peans knew more than this about the Mongols and the Turks* These 
sons of the grassland came and remained to rule. 

Genghis KaJm [ Perfect Warrior), 1 sen of a Mongol chief¬ 

tain, was a supreme genius. He was probably the greatest caTaliyman 
tluit ever lived* In 30 years Genghis the Cavalry^man spread his em¬ 
pire eastward tO' the Yellow Sea and westward to the Adriatic and 
the Baltic. Medieval Europe solved iU sore vanity by saying that 
Genghis overwhelmed by myriad numbers. Not so. He won by dieci- 



Flunac l-L—The area wtUi NE.-SW* shndEiiK shows the Mongal empire. A. D. 1300, 
the largest block of land ever ruled by erne orgatilzjitloa. The area with 
NVV.-SE. shadLitg la Che area ruled by TaaierSaae. bouatfa) uf bis pyramid of 
'70,000 bunuiD ahalia. '(Base nmp eopyrighi by Rand llcNally & Company, 
Chicago.) 

pLLne, strategy^ and tactics. He was a master of speed. The armies 
he defeated were usually much larger than his own^ but he had more 
men at the point of combat tlian had the enemy—‘‘The mostest men 
there fastest’* (Forrest, C. S* A,)- In one forenoon Genghis left 
70,000 Europeans dead on the plain of Hungary, and then “reduced 
three quarters of Hungary to ashes,” 

It !s reported that the strategy and tactics of Genglda Kahn leave 
been most carefully studied by Hitler and company in five different 
compendious reports. Equipment may change, but the effectiveness of 
strategy and surprise remains. Genghia seems to have been a true 
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Nazi. He softened up prospective victims by propaganda, got infor¬ 
mation by spies, and attacke<l because he thought he could win. De¬ 
tails of his equipment and effective methods stand in reference books 
for those who wish to read them. 

These Mongols conquered cities but camped without, in tents, as 
nomad warriors should. As he walked through a gutted Russian 
city a Mongol warrior kicked a bag of gold coins out of the way, re¬ 
marking as he walked on, ^^a heap of good it did him.^ 



Fluuuc 15.—Arrows show the trail of the Ottoman Turks out of Central Asia 
into Iran and Anatolia. Shaded urea Is Ottoman empire at Its peak, 1G83. 
F=Vlennn. T=Tour8, the hlghwater mark of Islam In western Europe, A. D. 
732. 

It is said that Genghis’ generals urged him to cleanse North China 
by massacring the millions of agricultural human vermin who in- 
liabited it. Genghis said “No,” but his successor slaughtered the 
entire population of Baghdad, perhaps some 700,000 in number. 

If Russia has been somewhat backward in comparison to some other 
European countries in recent generations, we should remember its 
complete submergence beneath the Mongol horde nearly a thousand 
years after the Roman Empire had its somewhat similar but less 
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thotougU destruction at the hands of mobile horsemen from the fiteppea* 
Parts of European Russia are still inhabited by several groups of the 
desceiidauts of Lliese Mongoloid Asiatic invadetu. Their numbers run 
into millions. We might call them, and the Hungarians and tlie 
Finns^ Asians return for the setUcmeiils of Indo-Europeans in souths 
western Asia. The Turks continued this reciprocity with ferocity. 


THE TURKS 


Hwang Valley seems to liave been the center of peoples who 
died Mongoloids Central and north central Asia was the center 


FiGcu: m.—ShndMl arva sUmva RussLau cuoqucijts Jo jtsla si act- 1530, Giiu^ 
IKtwdEiT and wheels qaeUeU the bEit^untaii ctt tide 


for peoples called Turanian, The names Turki^ Turcoman^ or Turk 
have been variously applied to a doSEcn or more ethnic groups living 
west of the Great Wall and close kin to Afongol and Hun, The mo- 
bilily of these horsemen of so-called Turkish stock wa^ so great tliat 
in a short period tliey were to bo found at Lake Baikal and also in 
^lorooco, 7,tXXli nnles distant, li\nten the Russians took Lferv less tlmn 
100 years ago, tlio Turcomans of the nearby steppes were known by 
their neighbors as “the man-steaUng Turks/’ 

The Turkish group that conquered Constantinople has repeated 
the southwest Asia historical cycle with variations. They came from 
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Turkestan, crossed n comer of Persia, and settled in Asia Minor. 
Tlierc tliey increased, organized, and crossed the Bosphonis. Pass¬ 
ing the Trails of Constantmople the invaders established themselves 
in southeastern Europe in the early 13O0^s. After generations of war 
they took Constantinople in 1463 and extended their empire into 
Hungary and south Russia. In 1CS3 the TurkMi siege of Vienna was 
raised by John Sobieski, of Poland. 

If you look at the map and locate Tours, the northernmost limit of 
the Arab invasion, and Vienna, the westernmost limit of the Turldah 
invasion, you wiU see that Christendom has been subjected to a men* 



FirioxE IT.—Human overflow from northem snd Botithem ifraostnnCa, no fihciwa 
lijr Mavklnder in tbe tHX>)c ^Democratic Ideals anf! Reality," Bcnry HoU &. 
Compfiny* Stun 11 wonder that Meenpotacala. once ho fryltfal, has loin almost 
Idle and almost empty for ceuturjesand CentUrlK. 

ticing pincers movement. Fortunately, the different sides pinched in 
different centuries. 

If anyone is inclined to criticize the Balkan peoples for some cab 
tural, or especially political, shortcomings, let him remember that for 
600 years (1326-1878) the Balkan peoples were subjected to the tyran¬ 
nous misgovernment of the Turks, from which they but recently 
escaped. 

During much of this long era of Turkish rule there was something 
like guerilla warfare here and there in (lie broken area we call the 
Balkans. In such ix time men think of chieftains, leaders, not such 
abstractions as democracy. In 1943 and 1944 we heard much about 
Mihftiloritch and Tito — two more chieftains. 
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At flic close of World War Michael Piipin, n Serb, and dietju- 
fliisiied physicist of Columbia TJuiversity, was the head of many 
Serbian organizations in this country» Wlien Woodrow Wilson, at 
Paris, was big in tlie European news, Pupin remarked one day, ‘*1 
don’t want a college professor, I want a and a hcro.^ 

The Turk ruled a wide empire of many peoples, but was able to 
establish his language only in Anatolia, 



FiGUM ISL—Topogmplir and routes of coonuttit and mEeratloo, Koto the 
£trtm) Gate, openlu}; a maratiders^ from grassland towafd farmland^. 

Hackinder, ^'Democntlc Ideals and BQoht 7 ," Henry Holt ft Company.) 
The second rocite from the left Lb the Khyber 1‘nBs. No oae knonu the number 
of bBmlB of mlifrants, mnrauders, or iiTsanUed armies that have marched 
through that very faronthle opening In the monntaln nail. There irore these 
of Alexander, Tamer] nne, and Geo me V. Todnj it has a Etmtetdc railway, 
and briEties ndtb pillboxes perched high aloft on many command [ng IiUIb. 

RUSSIA TAKES THE STEPPES 

Gunpowder with muskets and connon ended the career of the horse¬ 
men of the steppes after an undisturbed independence of unknown 
duration, and after about 4,000 years daring whidi the horsemen orer- 
ran almost at will their more civilized neighbors on the east, south, 
and west. In 1580 the Russians with musketA, cannon, and wagons 
crossed tho Urals, In 300 years they subjugated the whole of central 
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Asia and all its hDi^men riglit down to the mountain walb of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and the outeir provinces of the old Chinese Empire* 

The tables were turned. The mobile grassland horseman found 
himself dominated by a machine^using sedentary man from beyond 
the grassland border. 

It is interesting to contemplate the almost unchanging continuity 
of two culture types: East of Ujo Great Wall^ in the good fiirmland 
of the Ghineiie plain, the man with the hoe, the mud village, the bnck 
temple. Tills man was, and b, a peace-loving creatm^e unteinpted by 
the lure of conqueiit, praying to be let alone in hia garden* Instead 
he has been the victim of oft-repeated pillage. 

West of the Great Wall the grassland man, riding a horse, living in a 
tent, menaced by perennial uncertainty of supplies of grass and water. 
His temptation to maraud was strong and oft-repeated. The rnobUe 
existence of thegiassland man made it ea^ for him to niid and pillage. 
The grain bags of the man >vitli the hoc offered an easy objeclive* 
Thus, for 4,000 years grassland culture changed but little and the raid¬ 
ing nomad never ceased his attacks. Almost any year cavalry could 
muster on the plains and m irresistible numbers appear unaimounced 
in the farmland beyond the mountain. Thus civilbation after civil- 
izatiuii and empire after empire developed in the farmlands and foil 
before the mnn from the grassland. 

Grassland society ijcrmitted and encouraged military power, often 
unlimited except by tlie whim and fancy of him who w'ielded it. Temp¬ 
tation to yield to the imwer lust was more frequent in tJie grasslands 
than in other enviromuents* The power lust is unique among man's 
desires. The gratification of the desire for food, drink, sex, the pleas¬ 
ures of tlie chase, of workmanship, of the Intellect, of creative art—^the 
exci-ciae of all these leatb to satiety and sleep. But in terrible contrast, 
the lust for power grows by gratification. It runs away with tiie 
limimii spirit. At times it unbalances the mind* Tlie Homans witli 
the pitiful record of cmi>erors before them had a word for it—‘Tmim- 
rial Madness*” 

History furnishes overabundant illustrations* To read ^Mein 
Kampf” and contemplate the actions of the Nazis proves the pi'esent 
and continuing menace of undieckRl power. The dangerous thing is 
that the power lust is Iwrn in all individuals* It is even shared by 
some of the quadrupeds. 

If the turbulent history of the Eurasian griJSslaud has any mess.'tge 
for tltLs generation of men it is an imperative command Lo so organize 
our atlairs that no race, nation, or group can get into a poaition of 
unlimUed power over other large groiqis. 

Gunimwder and the railway reduced grassland nmn to ini[xitonce. 
They made him the vassal of the man from outside whose machinery 
could outrun the horse and outstioot the horseman s bow or rifle. 
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But what about this Eurasian grassland as a stage and base of opera¬ 
tions in the world of tooth and fang, but equipped also with plane and 
bombl 

Mackinder pointed out at the end of World War 1 that land-based 
air power would soon make the j^fediterranean untenable to any kind 
of Upping, Here he showed liimseLf a most true prophet- History 
has Tindicated Mackinder. It has also vindicated Woodrow Wilson's 
dictum that if any people or nation is not safe, no nation is safe. 
Immensely strengthened is tlie argument for world organization to 
outlaw war. If our inteliigenco is any greater than that of the sheep 
or the cow we w'ill strive for international organization that is 
equipped for: 

1. The removal of international tensions before they make 
explosions. 

2, The treatment of any war as we treat smallpox and rabies. 
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Thus Did shaumanesar. King of Assyria {MesopotamiaJh CEueePATE 

Mts VICTORIES. &40 B- C.* IN "IMPERISHABLE STCHyE. 

(MIIec4iP NiHtt«0 



a. TlGLATHPrLESAP* 745-727 B. C-. LEFT THIS MONUMENT TO HUMAN STUPIDfnr, 

No4* the hfiivr toninje of the ehurlot hSxhfr Ibnn the hone*) t»cfc anrl, Rw Up tluj hwiw'j owICr ^^ **''*" 
towhlrL. the lotijuiJ* nttaclHHi]. (ComnHT Dif. lt*I^Te.!i T-tw BotoAn* Fero not tnuoti tetter. TrujAl^ 
4. D. Tii, reletmtoil hJi P^iublun trie wtee Tfni * T»U laJle or so of wlmltaE 

hb weJI-iftiown ooltiiiLn. Tlwn* fUT twrsw ftwa but no fio 

biifse's aboulCten Tmlali'B lif)r!»M flille4 Itw Ihun of TUjInthiilleimr. DodeeHl thej- leilM not at 
«{|—nevorUtoe to scuJr.Hiifv. Nlen with duiiBlif lUfs Mt utrlde tHriti. 


(After dw Xttatles.l 












SOUTHERN ARABIA, A PROBLEM FOR THE FUTURE ^ 


By C^juxroif S, Coow 
JI\irvard Vnivertit^ 


INTHODUCTION 

The one comer of the Ajsiatic continent with which archeologists, 
etlmologists, and physical anthropologists have concomcd themselves 
the least, for excellent reasons, is southern Ambia. This pardonable 
neglect stands in inverse ratio to the region’s natural appeal and 
interests Tlia whole Arabian peninsula, from one standpoint, forms 
one of three vermiform appendices dangling from tlie main mass of 
Asia into the Indian Ocean* Arabia, soutJiem India with Ceylon, 
and the Malay Peninsula, have all three served as culs-de-sao to old, 
discarded, and forgotten fragtncnts of humanity, pressed out of cicca- 
lation by the movements of more vigorous and more civilizod groups 
to the north* The parallel between southern Arabia and the other 
two appendices is clear* The primitive Bedawin of the Hadhramaut, 
who form the substratum of that country’s population, and the non- 
Arabic-apeaking natives of Mahra and Dhofar, serve as the western 
counterparts of the Vedda, the Semang, and the Sakai. 

But there is another facet to this comparison* Just as the brilliant 
Sinhalese civilization flourished in Ceylon, Just as the Mon-Khmer 
civilization reached sculptural heights in the jungles of Cambodia 
and Siam, and Hindu culture waa carried over into Sumatra and Java, 
BO aouthem Arabia has at tlie same time played a second role, tiiat of 
a hothouse of high oriental civilization in antiquity. Here flourished 
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tlie famous kingdoms of tiie Sabacans, Minaeans, Katabanians, and 
Hadhranmutis, whose splendors were immortalized by the biblical 
account of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Under the encroaching 
sands of the Empty Quarter lie the feet of splendid temples and lofty 
skyscrapers, abandoned to the desert after the breaking of the Marib 
dam, and the sliift of tlie frankincense trade from the overland route 
to the sea. 

The peninsula of Arabia can hardly be called a unit. The Empty 
Quarter, probably the world’s largest stretch of sheer and utter desert 
witliout oasis and without relief, acts as the center of a ring, about 
which are set the Arabian kingdoms, like jewels of different hue and 
luster. The Empty Quarter divides these kingdoms as no sea could, 
for one can sail across seas, and some, such as the Mediterranean, 
and the Indian Ocean, have acted in history os highroads rather than 
os barriers. There is no barrier so great as a complete desert. The 
Empty Quarter may be crossed by camels and has been so crossed 
over long periods of time; this has been proved by the personal ex¬ 
perience and inquiries of Bertram Thomas. Such crossings, how¬ 
ever, are extremely exceptional, and most of the inhabitants of Arabia 
today entertain only fabulous notions of the actual character of this 
extensive waste. 

Although it would please exponents of pan-.\rabian solidarity to 
think that all the Arabs in tlie whole peninsula and elsewhere form a 
racial and cultural unit, the truth is quite the opposite. Arabian 
unity north and west of the Empty Quarter may well extend into Syria, 
Iraq, and North Africa, but south of the great desert the vermiform 
appendix plays its retentive role. Here, small, ringlet-haired men, 
painted blue, swear mighty oaths over the tombs of Jnun, milk their 
cattle, sleep in caves, and initiate their sons in mass ceremonies of an 
Australoid character. These men arc not Arabs in the modem, Islamic 
sense; they arc the survivors of an earlier age. 

Southern Arabia may be divided geographically into a number of 
discrete units. Most important politically, and in reference to popu¬ 
lation, is its westernmost segment, tlie divine kingdom of Yemen, where 
approximately 3 million farmers water their terraces and reap their 
barley under the spiritual sanction of their Imam. The Yemen con¬ 
sists geographically of two main parts, separated by a formidable 
barrier. The first part is the Tihama, a narrow coastal strip in which 
sand dunes alternate with fields of sorghum, and occupied by a mixed 
population of Negroid serfs from Africa and small elflike, brachy- 
cephalic men, whose racial origin is still a mystery. Tlie barrier is a 
10,000-foot escarpment, rising sheer from the coastal plain, crowned 
by a range of castellated peaks, and folded and eroded into countless 
valleys. 
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This escarpiuent lias l>wn almost completely terraced by man. On it 
grow crops of luscious fniitSf various hard grains, nnd tlia entire supply 
(jf the world's finest grade of coffee. Bcyoitd the escarpment stretches 
ft vast upland plateau, idoping gently eastward and drained into the 
Wady Hiidhramaut and the Indian Ocean. From the edge of the 



escarpment to the ili-defined border of the gradually encroaching 
Empty Quarter stretches a wide belt of terraced land on which great 
crojia of grain are gi'owii by the Imam's subjects- Tlie desert border¬ 
land, itself once the scat of garden states watered by means of hugp 
dams, is now occupied by a few scattered tribes of Be da win, who make 
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thuir living by exploiting the natural salt deposits situated near the 
great city-sites. 

To the east of the Yemen, and to the south of the vrcstemaiost exten* 
sion of tlic Empty Quarter^ lies tiie famous region called Hwdhramaut, 
a country whose size diminishes as one approaches it. To the outsider, 
the Hadhramaut comprises most of Arabia east of Aden, west of Mahrs. 
and soutli of the desert To the Hadhramis themselves, it includes 
only the narrow valley which bears its name, OJid the string of towns 
built along it. The Hadhi'amaut, like the Yemen, is the seat of intense 
agricultural activity, but in a much more restricted sense, since only the 
river vallov and the beds of its tributaries are actually productive, 
while the nearly denuded mountain region lying between the valley 
and die sea h used for camel pasture and the passage of caravans. 
The sea coast of ihe Hadhramaut is a negligible geograpliical espres- 
sion, since the cliffs which hem in diis valley to the south arise almost 
directly' from the water. 

East of the Hadhramaut lies what is, to most etlmologists, probably 
tlio most LuLei'esting section of isouthern Arabia. This is the half moon 
of Dhofar, a small coastal plain hemmed from behind by the Qara 
Mountains, against which the full force of the Indian mousuan unloads 
seasonal rain in abundance. Dhofar alone retains the damp tropical 
climate which, tlie geologists tell US, at one time characterised tlic 
whole aouLhem strip of Arabia. Iti Dhofar survive maiigrO'Ve 
awamps, miniature jungles of tropical pa bus, and on die slopes above 
the plain, an abundance of those small, fleshy bushes from which are 
bled the frankincense tears so greatly priced m the aucieut world. 
In the highlands behind Dhofar survive pre-Arabic Semitic lan¬ 
guages; ‘ and a cattle culture comparable to that of the Toda of India 
on the one bond and of the East African llamite^ and Bantu on the 
other, as well as certain customs and practices of a i^eiy primitive 
chare cter. 

When wc leave Dhofar we enter tlia domain of Oman proper, but 
\ve are no longer in the strict sense concerned with southern Arabia* 
The bulk of Oman is situated in a latitude north of Mekka, and even 
with that of Medina. Except for Uie alleged ^Tegrito strain in the 
population of Cnpe Musandam, ibi relatiouahipa arc primarily with 
the valley of Mesopotamia and with die coast line of Iran, Southern 
Arabia, in the strict sense of the word, cannot, bo said to extend 
nortli of the tw'eiitieth parallel. 

ritEmSTOR¥ 

There con be little doubt that, during parts of the Pleistocene period, 
southern Arebia enjoyed a much more felicitous cl!mate than it doesuL 
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present. The Empty Quarter^ after all. is nothing but an eastward 
extension of the Sahara, a part of the general bell of arid uplands 
extending across irnst expanses of Africa and Asia. Since the climatic 
history of the Sahara is now partly known^ it is possible to reason by 
analogy with some hope of justification. 

During the Pleistocene^ a number of pluvial periods turned the 
Sahara^ at alternate intervaisj into a great plain of grass and park- 
lands. drained by huge rivers which carved its deep wadies^ now water¬ 
less and denuded^ into sculptural masterpieces of erosion. In south¬ 
ern Arabia^ the size and volume of the dry river courses bear evidence 
that the same process took phice here as well, and that during these 
periods of abundant rainfall the Empty Quarter itself formed a 
grassy plain of lesser size, offering food and shelter to herds of rumi¬ 
nant mammals, and to man. 

After the last pluvial maximum, Arabia, like the Sahara, began to 
dry out. The abandonment of Marib, the gradual disuse of the ter¬ 
races along the Yemen escarpment, and the turning of the northern 
Aralw to pastoral nomadism with dependence on the camel, may all 
have been secondary manifestations of this increasing desiccation,, 
and we have no evidence that tlie diying-out process has yet come to 
an end. Arabia today holds somewhat less than 6 million, people. 
Five thousand years ago, when agriculture was already old but lit¬ 
erate civilization new, Arabia might presumably have held twice that 
number. If we are to reconstruct the history of Arabia, however, we 
must turn back still farther, and posftulate a time in which the whole 
southern border of the peninsula resembled the present Dhofar, and 
in which the Empty Quarter and the regions north of it were grassy 
plains. 

At that lime, it is possible that Arabia was a home of human beings 
of ancestral European type, and advanced beyond their fellows in the 
glacial north. It is too early, however, to present this hypothesis with 
conviction, for at present Paleolitliic archeoiogy in Arabia may be 
said hardly to have begun. In the Nejd, Doughty' found Paleolithic 
implements, in the form of hand axes; Henry Field,* * in a motor trip 
across Tratisjordanja and the .desert border of Iraq, established the 
pixssent'B of Paleolithic industries from the Acheulean stage upward, 
while Philby,* in his recent trip along tlie southern border of the 
Empty Quarter, has likewise discovered Paleolithic implements of 
nature as yet unstated. 

Afiss Ca ton-Thompson," however, has found paleoliths in situ in 
the Hadhnmiaut; these are of Levalloisian type, and poorly executed. 

* DutiEbtf, 

« Field. 1004. 
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They seem to Jiave been used over a long period of time. So far, none 
of the hnnd go typical of nortliern Arabia have been found south 
of the Rnba*-el Khali, which was perhaps as mtich of n refuge area 
in Paleolithic os in historic times. In other words, the geographical 
ftjrcojs which divide northern and southern Arabia into separate cul¬ 
tural entities today may also iiave operated as far back in human his¬ 
tory as Pleistocene times. 

Southern Arabia may also hold the answer to some of the problems 
L-oncemed with the rise of the Keolithic economy in the Old World. 
I’he Yemen highlands and the corresponding highlands of EUiiopia 
scorn to be old centers of terraced agriculture. In Ediiopia^ a number 
of unique local species of cereals have been found. So far, the Yemen 
has escaped the attention of economic botanists, but this region may be 
of great huerest in this connection. It is just possible that some 
asj>ects of the Neolithic economy may Imve developeil in this urea, 

Megalilbs, too, are present in southern Arabia. In his recent jour¬ 
ney through A sir and the desert borderland of Yemen, Phil by' 
noticed the presence of cromlechs similar to Stonehenge, made of 
double concentric circles of huge slnhs of granite, with central corri¬ 
dors oriented to the cast and west. He also found semicircular jjfts- 
sageways, and vast fields of dolmenlike Combs both wutb and without 
corridors. Further study on the spot will be needed to determine both 
the age of tliese structures and their relationship, if any, with the 
megalithic complex jn the Medifcrmnean and western Europe. At 
present, however, it would seem that they have a strong continuity, 
at le.'tsL in an ardhitoctuml sense, with the historic cultures of southern 
Arabia. 

Aside from archeology, southern Arabia may contain the solution 
of an important question in the racial field: ‘"Wliat rolo did the south¬ 
ern coa.stfll strip of the t^ninsula play in forming a connection be¬ 
tween the frizzly-haired, deep-pigmented peoples of Africa and 
Oceania r* In Africa the general Negroid family is represented by 
true Negroes, Pygmies, and Btishmen. In southern Asia and Oceania, 
from India to Fiji, one finds various kinds of Negritos, all occupying 
marginal areas, as well as Melanesians and Tasmanians. There is 
probably some genetic continuity between the Ncgt<jids of these two 
major areas, and since the fringe of southern Arabia lies in between, 
some traces of whatever gix)up served as link might possibly be ex¬ 
pected to survive. Such a survival does actually occur. 

The population of southern Arabia, aside from the Yemen, consists 
of two major elements—MeditcrmnPan and Veddoid. In the Ha- 
dhramaut Valley, the agriculturists are ]>redoniinantly Mediterra¬ 
nean ; among the Bednwin, and among the wilder tribes of the Dhofar 
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region j the Yccldoid element int-reAsca in iinpoitance. There is, how- 
CA’erj a third element—fria^sly-haired, short-stntured, rf>mid-headedj 
which occurs among sporadic indiTidualE, and which b presumably 
Negrito. Individuals possessing these traits are not to be confused 
with African Negro hybrids, who are well recognized and who art* 
differentiated from the rest of the population, in a social sense, nor 
with Somalis. The tribesmen of Cape Musandum, in Oman, are said 
to be predominantly Negrito.* 

The tentative identification of a submerged Negrito strain in south¬ 
ern Arabia, which can bo confirmed only by further work on the spot, 
leads one to suggest that the connecting link between the African and 
Oceanic Negroids may be Negrito—the only type which both have in 
common. It is very likely that the Negrito is an extremely ancient 
human type, as witnessed by its marginal position, and that it antedates 
in development both the African Negro and the Melanesian, which 
latter is probably a hybrid. Southern Arabia was presumably at one 
time merely a segment of the forested belt which the Negritos of the 
w'orld occupied, and in it the Negrito factor may w'cU antedate the 
Veddoid. 

TUB PRiMStAMIC KINGDOMS* 

When we approach the problem of the literate city-states of pre- 
Islamic southern Arabia, we reach somewhat firmer, though still 
shaky, ground. We know that tliere were four kingdoms, from north-' 
west to southeast: Ma^an, Saba, Katahan, and Hadhramaut. Their 
capitals were, in order, Ma‘an, ^larib, Tamua, and Slmbwa. Of these 
four, Tamna has not even been located. Ma'an and Marib were visited 
by furtive cpigraphers in disguise, in the ISSO's, and then left unknown 
until 1935, when Hellfrili, under escort by the Imam's soldiers, was 
hurried through the latter. The same adventurer also passed through 
Shabwa equally rapidly. In 193D-47, Philby spent a total of 8 days at 
Shabwa and peered at 1 fa rib from a distant hill. 

Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that our knowledge of 
these kingdoms ig scanty. It is largely derived from Greek accounts, 
and from the translations of inscriptions—some copied in the citieaj 
themselves, others photographed and copied in the Imam's iluscum 
at Sana‘a, and still others brought out to tlie coast at Aden, Other 
objects in the Imam's iinscum- hastily examined by the author and by 
Df. Schlobies, contribute further evidence. The Peabody Jfuseuni 
of Harvard University and the Semitic ifuseum of tlie same institution 
linve small collections which await competent study, 
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Despite the paucity of information and the general lack of interest 
in this most important field, linking as it does the civilizations of two 
ancient worlds, tlie trade of the forger flourishes. The rare visitor to 
Sana^a is besieged by dealers in statuettes and inscribed stones, some 
blatantly poor and new, others clever and diflicult to detect. Silver 
coins of the Sabaeans, however, are abundant, and a drug on the 
numismatic market. 

What do these objects so far found tell us? Their surface message 
is clear. The kingdoms of southern Arabia, like that of the Nabatae¬ 
ans farther north, were in contact with the entire ancient world, from 
Rome to India and perhaps beyond. Objects of Roman, Greek, 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Indian manufacture abound. Scarabs, 
amulets, bronze statues in the Roman manner, dragon-feet and grape- 
bunch ornamentation in the Syrian and Byzantine manner, and Gre¬ 
cian columns all witness the esi>ecial linkage of this region with the 
Mediterranean. The names of gods monotonously repeated, the abun¬ 
dance of seated votive idols and ex votos, from phalli to oxen, indicate 
a devotion to religion and a belief in divine cures. Animal figurines 
show humpless cattle of tlie long-homed variety, like those of Hotten¬ 
tot and Galla, dromedaries, horses, ibexes, and gazelles. 

Bronze is the common metal, iron rare; gold and silver are not scarce. 
Microlithic flakes of ornamental greenish stone and of obsidian were 
apparently used as cutting tools and as arrowheads, along with metal. 
Palettes indicate the great use of mineral cosmetics, ns in predynastic 
Egypt. Statuettes and bas-reliefs show the skirt or brecchclout to be 
the common costume. The sculptural level in purely native art is 
not high enough to give us an accurate idea of the racial types 
present, except that the people were undoubtedly white, had prominent 
noses, and that the men wore beards. There is no reason to suppose 
that they w’ere any different racially from the Mediterranean Yemeni 
highlanders of today. 

Without question a careful study of authentic South Arabian archeo¬ 
logical specimens, even those removed from their contexts, as all 
those available are, could do much to solve tlie problem of the contacts 
and influences of this civilization. But such a study is yet to be made. 
From the inscriptions, and from classical and Arabic documents, we 
may build a second picture—that of the etlmography of these king¬ 
doms; their boundaries in time and space, their social structures, their 
religious practices, and their economic life. With the aid of the prodi¬ 
gious scholarship of Nielsen and his associates, we will proceed to 
discuss these in brief. 

It cannot yet be determined with any accuracy when the South 
Arabian kingdoms were first established. It is known, however, that 
Ma^an was probably the oldest, with Kataban perhaps nearly as old, 
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while the Sabaean kingdom was, relatively ^jpeaking, The 

history of southern Arab!a j as nii important L'enter of civilization, 
may have started^ however^ as early as 1300 H. C» and it continued 
untU the time of Molmmmed. A more conservative, hut otherwise in 
no way preferable, date is DOO B. C. Wludiever or whatever date one 
accepts, tliere can be no doubt that this cultural emergence was pre¬ 
ceded by centuries of prclitccftte, in a sense predynastic, agricultural 
civilization* 

At some chronological point between the two dates mentioned, 
southern Arabia came into prominence as a higidy civilized agricul¬ 
tural region, flourishing near tlie source of the incense trade route, 
which went up from the Hudhramaut around the western edge of the 
Empty Quarter to Mekka, Medina, and the t>orU of the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. It also served as the principal or only route by wluch goods 
from India were transshipped and carried overland. This trade posi¬ 
tion was highly artificial and depended ahnos>t wholly upon the sup¬ 
pression of the sea route up tlie Red Sea. Th\hen this was opened, in 
the second century A. D*, the kingdoms of southern Arabia fell, and 
the country lost its importance to the world. 

Of the four kingtioms, HadlIraniant alone produced moense, which 
also came from Dliofur farther east The otlier three lay on the trade 
route and served as cairiers, thereby collecting their ‘^cuts” from the 
rjcli trade profits. A tear of incense resinj of negligible value on tlie 
tree, had been doubled and redoubled many times in price befoi-e it 
reached the Mediterranean. This ancient racketeering was based upon 
two sound economic principles, as valid now as tlten: the first, that 
of the monopoly, and the second, that of bought protection, in which 
the Arabs and desert people elsewhere have long been psperts. 

Tile ilinaeaii kingdom, which w as apparently the oldest, liud passed 
its period of dJlorescenoe before the Sabse.nns began* It was also 
the northernmost, located in the Jauf and JJejran, with Ma^an its main 
city. Kid sen believes tliat the basic dements of this civilization came 
from tlie coastal strip along tlio northern Persian Gulf, which the 
Arabs call Bahrain, and the Babyloiimna called Magan. According 
to Kidsen, Ma‘an=Mitgan, wilh tiio *ain substituted for the Baby¬ 
lonian G* 

There were 20 Minoean kings, covering, in their combined reigns, 
a period of at least COO years. The older estimate would place the 
Minuean period from 1300 to 700 E. C, ; the younger, from 000 to 300. 
If the ulplmbetic inscriptions from Ma*an go back to the oldest period, 
then the younger dating is the more likely, since, in die Sinai region 
and northern Arabia, alphabetic writing does not antedate the first 
millennium. The age of the Katabanlans is also in doubt, but in all 
probability their kingdom was roughly contemporaneous with that of 
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the Minaeans. At what time Hadhramaut changed from a trade depot 
to a kingdom is not known. 

The Sabaeans appear toward the end of the Minaean reign, perhai>s, 
as Nielsen suggests, from the northern Arabian Jauf. They were 
perliaps also camel nomads, who carried the trade for the Minaeans, 
and who, later having decided to take their share of the business di¬ 
rectly, established a domain in the south, grafting themselves on the 
northern portion of what had been Katabanian territory. There are 
two Sabaean periods: the earlier, called the Mukarrib period, in which 
the king bore tlie title mukarrib^ which indicated a primarily priestly 
oflice, and a later, in which he is called malik^ the common Semitic 
word for king. A parallel transition took place in Kataban. The 
exact dates of these two periods are unknown, depending on a floating 
correlation. For the first Nielsen offers 1115-815 B. C., 95(M)50 B. C., 
and 815-510 B. C., of which he prefers the middle one. Tliis, of course, 
goes with the early dating for the Blinaeans. 

The most important Mukarrib of Saba was Kariba-Ilu (the Priest 
of the God II), who killed 4,000 men in a war against Kataban, then 
turned on Ma^an and killed 45,000 while taking 63,000 prisoners and 
31,000 head of cattle. At the same time his army laid the Nejran 
country waste, destroying the Minaeans forever. Two -iVssyrian in¬ 
scriptions, dated 715 and 685 B. C., respectively, serve to locate this 
Kariba-Ilu accurately in time. He gave presents to King Sargon of 
Assyria, although he was in no sense a vassal of the latter monarch. 
The difliculty in pinning the entire chronology to him is that there 
were several kings named Kariba-Ilu, and it is not yet known which 
one of them vras the great conqueror and Sorgon’s friend. 

At any rate, this Mukarrib period was tlic period of rise and efflores¬ 
cence for the Sabaeans. They establislied themselves definitely as 
the principal people in southern Arabia; for after destroying the 
Minaeans and crippling the Katabanians and Hadhramautis, they 
turned to offer these two latter peace and alliance, which must have 
implied a Sabaean hegemony. Tlic material high point of this period 
was the erection of the great dam at Marib, which provided irrigation 
water for the whole section. 

From about 650 to 115 B. C., according to Nielsen’s correlation, the 
Sabaeans continued to be the dominant people in the incense and In¬ 
dian trades. This was the Malik period. In 115 B. C. their nation be¬ 
came the dual kingdom of Saba and Dhu Raidan, with rival families 
arising; the Hamdanis, of whom there is still an entire tribe in Yemen, 
and the Himyarites, who were only a single noble family, although 
their name has erroneously been preserved os the title of the whole 
South Arabian civilization. The Hamdanis were centered at Marib, 
the Himyarites at Dhu Raidan. From 115 B. C. to A. D. 270 these 
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two families jockeyed each other about in tlieir struggle for exclusive 
power. 

The later history of soutlieni Arabia, until the arrival of Islam, is 
relatively well known. In 24 B. C. Aclius Gallus led an expedition 
to conquer tliis whole section, known to the Romans as xVrabia Felix, 
but the Romans never got there. Somewhere in the sands near the 
Nejran the majority of tliem perished, and those who survived at 
this point turned back. About A. D. 270 the Axumite Ethiopians 
conquered Arabia Felix and ruled it—they were Christians and set up 
bishops and bishoprics. But by A. D. 378, apparently, their rule 
had come to an end. The Axumites themselves were the descendants, 
in whole or in part, of earlier emigrants from the Hadhramaut, who 
had carried Semitic civilization to Ethiopia and there become 
Christianized. 

In A. I). 449 and 450 the dam at Marib burst twice, washing out the 
valley and ruining agriculture, and at this time there must have been 
a mass exodus. Perhaps it was at this time that the region of Sana^a 
became the nucleus of Yemen. The later kings, who ruled before the 
bursting of the dam, were in many instances Jewisli in religion, and 
the strong Jewish colony of Yemen had before then been founded. 
In A. D. 525 the Ethiopians returned, and in A. D. 570, the birth year 
of Mohammed, the Ethiopian viceroy Abraha, who ruled Yemen, 
organized an expedition, mounted on elephants, against Mekka. This 
expedition soon came to grief, however, and in the same year the 
Persians conquered the country. In A. D. 628 the last Persian gov¬ 
ernor became a Moslem, and Arabia Felix was ruled from Mekka. By 
the time of the establishment of Islam in Yemen, southern Arabia had 
lost its earlier importance. This was due to the break-up of the over¬ 
land trade, caused chiefly by the establishment of iK>rts along the 
coastal Tihama by the Ethiopians. Before tins time we hear little of 
the coastal plain—it was ethnically a different country, as it is today. 

About the political and social organization of the four southern 
Arabian states, we have sufficient information to permit the recon¬ 
struction of at least a plausible if striking 8>’stem. Since each of the 
four was organized in essentially the same way, it will suffice to de¬ 
scribe the functioning of the b^ known, Saba. Here society was 
graded and subdivided on two interlocking bases, kinship and in¬ 
heritable rank. These divisions were formally expressed by the pres¬ 
ence within the state of several parallel tribes and four graded classes. 
Tlie tribe was both a kinship grouping and a geographical expression; 
each tribe except one was a completely parallel unit, which included 
members of the three lower classes, in approximately equivalent pro¬ 
portions. The one nsjTnmetrical tribe possessed in addition the entire 
personnel of the highest class, small in number, and including the 
priest-king and his near kinsmen. 
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The state was named after the leading tribe, and the capital was 
situated in this tribe’s territory. The king was the representative of 
godhead on earth, the chief diety which he represented was the na¬ 
tional god of the state, although each tribe kept its own tribal divinity 
as well. Tlie leading tribe was concerned with the maintenance of the 
main temple and of shrines; thus, the leading tribe maintained its 
political ascendancy through a religious sanction. 

Each tribe was bound to a certain section of land and was responsible 
for the agricultural success of this allotment. The members of the 
tribe were obliged to remain on this land and could not farm else¬ 
where—tliere was no freedom of movement from the agricultural and 
residential standpoint. For political purposes, the tribe was sub¬ 
divided laterally into thirds or quarters, and tribes could be recom¬ 
bined arbitrarily for political purposes. In this way the genealogical 
solidarity of the tribe could be broken down and must eventually have 
become secondary to the geographical tie. Tliis organization into 
tribes and subtribes made it easy for the government to levy armies 
and collect taxes, and also to provide for the poor. 

Local landholders, belonging to the upper tribal class, were also war 
leaders and were responsible for the raising of cov^ to execute public 
works, particularly irrigation projects, and to maintain the highway 
along which the precious frankincense traveled. Furthermore, these 
tribal leaders were charged with recruiting warriors and overseeing 
agriculture; for if any lands were neglected or poorly farmed, the 
tribal overlords were held responsible. 

The three social classes, aside from the divine upper crust, are desig¬ 
nated by the as yet vowel-less words K}<dn, and Dmtnt. For the 

sake of simplicity, we shall designate these by the numbers 2, 3, and 4, 
leaving number 1 for the royal caste. Number 2 was a privileged class 
of landowners, with the feudal rights mentioned earlier; number 3 
formed the most numerous group, consisting of free landholders, the 
owners of small, individual properties, who provided the bulk of the 
working power. They were farmers, paid a land tax, did military 
service, and submitted themselves to the feudal authority of the noble 
families of the second class. Members of class number 3 were further 
subgraded into categories by occupation, since they apparently in¬ 
cluded in their numbers the skillful artisans responsible for the high 
level of South Arabian material culture. If the modem parallel in 
Yemenite society reflects an earlier condition, then the farmers proper 
must have been superior socially to the artisans. The members of 
class number 4 were landless serfs, without political freedom. It is not 
knowrn whether or not they fitted into the genealogical scheme upon 
which the tribal structure was erected. 
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An officer culled Eebir^ id Greek Tpitr^intpaif presided over eudi 
tribe us heud. The name itself implies that he ’waa originally an elder^ 
and that liis position was determined by family precedence* His office 
was partly priestlyj perhaps in the earlier stages of South Arabian 
social evolution largely so. It was he who brought sacrifices to the 
tribal temple and o^ered them to the tribal god. 

Besides the lands governed by the tribal princes, there were crown 
lands governed directly by the king, and the occupants of these terri’ 
tories paid him taxes and military services. Presumably tliese were the 
lands occupied by members of his own tribe* Much of the land also 
belonged to the temple; on it were priestly colleges, each with its Kebir, 
Thus, the prototype of the modern and its sheltih or fakih 

existed in pre-lslamic Saba. Every member of society, of whatever 
class, was obliged to do some work on the temple lands, and the gods 
were offered sacrifices, ex votes, and the tithes of all produce. The 
temples themselves were built with money given or bequeathed as 
offerings to wipe away specific sins committed hy the donors* 

The dual system of national partitionment, vertically into tribes and 
horizontally into classes, produced a state hold together by religious 
sanction and by a specialized common economic purpose. Exactly how 
the caravans were organized, and who had control of the road taxes, 
we do no't yet know, but the technique must have fitted into the system 
already described* 

One can find a number of parallels to this tightly integi-ated and 
overtly stratified form of organization, in various parts of the world* 
The Inca system in Peru was basically similar, and that of the Aztecs 
was, at the time of Cortez, asatuning a similar form, while tlie germs of 
such a system may be found in the tribal organization of the Muskho-^ 
gean people of the southeastern United States* In the Old World, 
the Sumerian and Bablyonian systems were not radically dissimilar* 
In Egypt the divinity of tbe ^iig and the role of tlic nomes and 
QomarchsmightbeconsideredparaUcl. The caste system, with occupa* 
tional segregation, has Its parallels in India, mid may there go buck to 
the time of the Indus Valley civilizations* Thus the technical perfec¬ 
tion of the South Arabian state, as exemplified by Saba, is not surpris¬ 
ing, and its form relates it to the whole string of civilized communities 
reaching from ttie Mile to the Indus. 

But like all other systems, no matter how perfectly adjusted, it was 
susceptible to change. As the Sabnean power grew through military 
conquest, the importance of tile military element naturally increased. 
A EubcBSte, called by the consonantal sequence nro^ from the 

middle class, to parallel the Ekhatrias In India; this was a strong mUI- 
taiy caste, w^hich came in later periods to cut across tribal liiiea* and 
developed into a strongly unified group which wielded great political 
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power^ Its rise vtas perhaps Gompnrable to tJvnt of the Nazi party in 
modem Germany,, whose beginning was both middle class anti tingetl 
with concepts. Needless to say, the rise of this fascist military 

class was entirely a Sabaean phenomenon; the power and initiative of 
Minaeans and Katabanians had declined long before its inception, and 
we know too little abont the kingdom of Hadhramaut to make com¬ 
parisons in that quarter^ 

The Katiiljaniunsjos a matter of ftictT were more democratically gov¬ 
erned than the Subaeons, for each tribe had a council or assembly of 
lartdownerst this was distinct from the parallel council of noblemen; 
thus^ the Katabanians had a bicameral parliamentary govermnent^ 
with a House of Lords and a House of Commons, with the king in the 
supHUne position, over both. This system may well have been the 
early political fonnula of all of the South Arabian states^ lasting 
through the Mukarrib period in Saba, and replaced during the Malik 
period by the feudal sj'stem above outlined, eventually to be thrust in 
tni-n into ihc sluule by the rise of the tnilitary caste, and of the rival 
warring fimilies of Himyar and Hamdan^ 

The religion of tliej^e iiontherri Ai'ablan states, so intimately en¬ 
twined with the social und political structure, is not easy to recon¬ 
struct. Moslems are notoriously loath to preserve traditions of 
earlier paganism and like to garble what pro-Islamic history they 
l>emnt to survive in anachronistic terms. Our religious sources, 
then, ivre oonUned to the body of inscriptions so far published, and a 
few superficial Greek observations. Although to competent Arabic 
scholars tlie reading of the southern Semitic inscriptions Is not difii’ 
cult, since the alphabet may be learned in a few liours, and the gram- 
mar oud vocabulary are basically the same, the knowletlge of tliis 
writing passeil out of common eirculatioJii soon after the Islamic 
penetration brought a new Semitic speech and a new alplmbet. In 
the tenth century Abu Mohammed el Hamdani could still read the 
old inscriptions, so we know that the knowledge had not, In his time, 
completely died. He w rote 10 books about the olden times, of which 
only 2 survive. 

ITie inst'iipilous comdst largely of the names of gods, of which 
over a hundred are known. Many of them are attribute names, such 
as Waiid^ love; Sttilikj truth; and RaJi77ian, the Compassianate, which 
passed over into Islamic terminology. Besides these are a number of 
animal names; tlie bull, the horbje, the iljett, the snake. Others are 
kinship terms: father, [>aternjil uncle, brother, mother, etc. Still 
others symbolize the omnipotence of the god: the ruler; and 

Afalik, the king. Personal names of individual men are often of the 
“Slave of the Compassionate” tJTCj fh® pre-Islamic prototype of 
^41x1 ef-Baliniati, and similar dedicatory terms. There is again a 
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class of god numes which, iodic^te tribal afTiUation^ the protector of 
such lund such a tribe, or patcraal uncle of such and such a tribe. 

Needless to say, this multiplication of god names docs not imply 
an extensive polytheism* All the names, all the gods, have tweii 
reduced to three: the Sun, the Moon, and the Vcqus Star* 'lliesc are 
respectively represented in sculpture as a disk, a crescent, and an eight- ^ 
pointed star. Each of these three had many functions and attributes, 
each with & jiame, and the reduction of these lo tliree is only exceeded 
by the Islamic heaping of all attribute names on a single divinity* 
Altliough there were but three gods, each might be worshiped sepa¬ 
rately in different aspects and under different names; thus the tribes 
were still able to possess personal diviiiities. The state god of the 
Minaeans was W^add, that of the Katabuniafis that of the Ha- 

dhramis Sin, and of the Sabaeans 11 AfvJmh. All were the moon. 

Tliere were no carved linages of these three—the Semitic tabu 
against graven images, while by no means generally applicable, was 
in force in regard to the divinities themselves. What images we 
find are of people. These gods, however, had perches or resting 
places, in the form of crude stones, such as the Ka^aba itself. The 
sun was a woman, and tlie moon her husband. Once a month, at the 
time of conjunction, they had sexual iutercoui'se; the stars are their 
children, ami of these Venus is the most important. These stars 
eventually became angels^ people and animals are also the children of 
the gods. Thus, a direct kinship connection exists between this di¬ 
vine trinity and mankind, with the head of the state acting as tho 
symbol and concentration point of godhead in man* 

Among the northern Semites the sun was the most important, as 
the promoter of fertility in vegetation *, in southern Arabia, where the 
sun is too hot for comfort, and scorches and withers, the night is the 
time of coolness, and, in the moonlight, the time for travel and work* 
Nomads travel much at night, and the moon with its phases gives 
them their yardstick for measuring time. Tims, whereas the sim was 
the important god to the northern Semites, the moon was supreme 
among the southern groups, Including not only Uie southern Arabian 
peoples, but also the pre-Islamic Aral>3 proper, who lived farther north 
in the peninsula. 

Tlic god II or Ilsh originally a phase of the Moon God, but early 
in Arabian history the name became a general term for god, and it wag 
this name that the Hebrews used prominently in their personal names, 
such fts Emanu-el, Isra-cl, etc., rather than the Ba al of the northerii 
Semites proper, which was the sun. Similarly, under Blohammed s 
tutelage, the relatively anonymous Ilah became The God* or 

AUsh, the Supremfl ^ing* 
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We know comparatively little about the technique of sacriBce em¬ 
ployed in worshiping these divinities. Tlie temple was the great 
economic nucleus of each tribal region, with sovereignty over its own 
grounds and fields, and it was ruled by its head priest with his troop 
of acoljtes. To it came worshipers bearing votive offerings, little 
statuettes of gold in the forms of animals and men, brought to the 
god as instruments of supplication for future favors and as rewards 
for intervention in response to a previous oath. Models of arms and 
legs represent the divine curing of these limbs. A Greek source of 
the fifth century A. D. ‘rtatcs that the Himyarites sacrificed the choicest 
of their war booty in the early morning light, to Venus in his role of 
Morning Star. The most important sacrificial victims were the hand¬ 
some young boys who had been led to the temples as prisoners. The 
same source also informs us that other tribes worshiped Venus in the 
role of the Evening Star, an old man, and consequently rendered him 
old men in sacrifice. 

It is possible, as Nielsen has done, to fit this whole religious system, 
as we now know it on the basis of incomplete evidence, into the general 
Semitic scheme, in which the four kingdoms of southern .Arabia, and 
the northern Arabs as well, become the southern branch, and the Phoe¬ 
nicians, Babylonians, Assyrians, etc., the northern, with the Jews 
playing a mixed role. Wliatever the findings of the learned school 
of southern Semitists in Denmark and Germany, we must, as these 
scholars would agree, still await excavation and a thorough strati¬ 
graphic and typological study of remains on the spot before any of 
the problems, religious or otherwise, which concern this civilization 
may be finally settled. 

For the present purposes it must be considered sufficient to have 
presented the foregoing brief and unscholarly resum6 of the work of 
Nielsen and his associates, ns a summary of present knowledge of this 
intensely interesting and important archeological problem. But even 
the short newspaper account of Philby’s journey, and Hellfritz’s uncrit¬ 
ical hegira, as well ns the observations made from the air by the French 
aviators who, in 1935, flew over some as yet unidentified city, furnish 
their contributions, ns does the equally uncritical inspection of the 
Imam’s Museum made by the author. 

We know now that the influence of the late classical world on the 
Sabaean kingdom cannot be overemphasized. Greeks or Byzantines 
must have been imported to the Sabaean state to make statues and 
carve stone. In earlier periods, Egyptian and Mesopotamian influ¬ 
ences were equally important. The South Arabian cities were com- 
mereial metropoies of a cosmopolitan character, grafted on a simpler 
agricultural state, in which imported goods and styles probably were 
more important than those which were more nearly indigenous. 
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This cosmopolilurt ciiavacter is revmiied; by the nature of tlie objects 
found in Sabacan sites, many of which are too large to ha^e been 
imported and must have been made by traveling workmen. Other 
things revealed by i-ecent findings arc Philbj’s discovery that Shabwa 
itself, although flanked by residential suburbs, was a small, walled- 
city nucleus, scarcely 300 to 350 yards square, in contradiction to Pliny's 
statement that tlic city alone contained 60 temples. We now know 
for the first time that the salt deposits at Sliabvva, which arc stiU 
worked, formed a major incentive for the location of the city at that 
spot, and that prosaic salt shared the trade with the more romantic 
frankincense and myrrh. We also know that Martb is suiTounded by 
submerged volcanic craters, which, Phiiby suggests, may have erupted 
at about the time of the destruction of Pompeii, thus weakening or 
breaking the fai^ous dam. Tlirough the diligence of this same 
explorar, we are introduced to a new city site, Ukhdud, in the Wady 
Nejran, a step farther north from the l^Iinacau center, and the seat of 
a bishopric in Christian times, 

Mtich remains to bo done. The field of southern Arabian archeology 
is about to open. Let us hope that its miraculous preservation past 
tlie period of trial and error in archeology elsewhere may permit slow 
and careful excavation by properly qualified peraons, trained in ade¬ 
quate techniques. Let us further hope that the princes and kings vrho 
control these sites will continue to be well advised and will refuse 
permits to the sensational and tlie incompetent, following the policy 
BO ably expressed by His Excellency Baghib Bey, Foreign Minister of 
Yemen, who feels that some important remains should be preserved 
for the archeologists of llic future, who will have developed techniques 
of obtaining Ecientific information unknowm today. 
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THE NEW WORLD PALEO^INHIAN ^ 


By Fbank H, H 1Io«ie>ct 8< Jr. 
of jliriirHcai* SthnoJoffy 


[WlEb 12 plMte*} 

Scattered Hnds in North, Middle, and South America over a period 
of years have added materially to the growing body of evidence for an 
occupation of tlie Western Hemisphere in reasonably ancient times bv 
peoples who, judging from their physical characteristics, migrated 
from northeastern Asia and became the basic aboriginal population 
of the New World. In comparison with the remains of later periods, 
traces of the early Indian are far from numerous. They arc sufKcient, 
liowever, to demonstrate tliat more tiian chance occurrences are in¬ 
volved and to juatii^ the belief that further invesLigationa will increase 
knowledge alxiut this phase of the pre-Columbian history of the 
Americas. To name and describe all the discoveries pertaining to this 
subject (SoUards, 1040) is beyond the scope of the present paper. It is 
possible to discuss only a few of the recent and more imix>rtant finds 
and to consider their bearing on the problems of age and general 
cultural status. 

NORTH AITEEUCA 

Beguming in 11)26 and continuing through subsequent years a series 
of discoveries m North America yielded evidence, now generally ac¬ 
cepted, for a comparatively early occupancy. These finds consisted of 
associations between stone artifacts and the Irones from extinct species 
of animals, of stone implements and heartlis occurring in strata of 
identifiable geologic age, of camp sites located along old terraces and on 
the shores of lakes long since dry, and of human hones incorporated in 
deposits of geologic significance^ The materials from several of tliese 
occurrences seem to be components of complexes from the same or 
related cultural groups. In other cases the collections are from single 
sites wliich appear, in the light of present information, to liavo no con¬ 
nection with those found elsewhere. The ovidence derived fi-om com¬ 
parable artifacts occurring under similar conditions at difierent ioca- 

^RtrlBed, wttb iiIdktfDi] of Ktnt bpW hutcrlnl end tUnrCntla ar, from anlcliE’ 
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tions is more convincing, of course, than that coming from only one. 
A number of the thus far unique discoveries, however, have contributed 
valuable information. 

The most widely distributed and probably the best known is the 
Folsom Complex (Howard, 1935; Roberts, 1935, 1939). The original 
find in this category was made near, and took its name from, the little 
town of Folsom in northeastern New Mexico. The Folsom Complex 
consists of a variety of stone and bone artifacts occurring in deposits 
indicative of some antiquity and in association with bones from extinct 
species of animals or from forms not now living in tlie regions where 
the finds are made. Three types of implements, the projectile points 
and two kinds of stone knives, are characteristic and may be considered 
criteria for the complex. The additional varieties of stone tools gen¬ 
erally found accompanying those three types also occur in other com¬ 
plexes and for the most part are too ubiquitous both in time and space 
to have significance. Tlic points and one type of knife (pi. 1) are 
characterized by facial fluting. Tliere are longitudinal channels on 
each face, extending from the base toward the tip, whicli produce 
lateral ridges paralleling the edges of the blade. TTie second type of 
knife, made from the flakes removed when the other forms were fluted, 
is a long, thin, plano-convex blade with approximately parallel sides. 
The knives and one series of the fluted points were given a fine, second¬ 
ary chipping along the edges after the cliannel flakes were struck off 
the faces of the blade. 

Other points, although fluted, tend to be more generalized in 
character (pi. 2). Tliey do not show as careful workmanship, do 
not have the peripheral retouch, and are larger. The relationship 
between the two forms and the reasons for their differences have not 
yet been determined. Various explanations have been suggested. 
One is tliat the larger forms represent an early development of the 
type. Another takes the view that they may be a degenerate and later 
survival of the better-chipped form. Still different is the idea that 
they were used in killing large animals. ^Uso, there is the possibility 
that they indicate a borrowed technique in the method employed in 
the manufacture of points, a technique that was never fully mastered 
by those who took it over. Any one or all of these postulations might 
apply in greater or less degree under vaiydng circumstances. Definite 
statements, however, are not warranted without specific proof. The 
purpose of the fluting can only be surmised. It would facilitate 
hafting, moke for easier penetration, would probably stimulate 
bleeding in a wound, and would tend to promote an inward working 
of the point if it was broken from its shaft. The makers may have 
had these or some other end in mind. That it was functional rather 
than notional seems likely because the fluting weakened the point 
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and made it more liable to breakage, hence would not have been done 
without good reason. 

Animal bones with which Folsom implements frequently are asso¬ 
ciated are those from bison, the mammoth, large American camel, 
antelope, extinct and living forms of the musk ox, giant slotli, and 
the native horse. 'Ihe mammoth, sloth, camel, horse, antelope, and 
kinds of bison represented are no longer in North America, and the 
living type of musk ox is now far north of the area where tlie archeo¬ 
logical specimens are found. Bones from animals still present in 
various parts of the country also occur in Folsom sites. In this group 
are rabbit, fox, wolf, deer, and pronghorn, species that have changed 
so little over a long period of time that they have no bearing on the 
problem of relative age. Some of the sites also contain invertebrate 
fossils as well as mammal remains. Included in this material are 
species that either are extinct or no longer live in the districts where 
such assemblages occur. Wood, in the form of charcoal, found in 
heartlis and accompanying the bones has a similar status. There is 
good indication of a climatic change and the lapse of an appreciable 
lengtli of time in these mammal, invertebrate, and charcoal remains 
from species normally found in a colder and moister environment 
than that prevailing today. 

Good geologic evidence to augment that from tlie fauna and flora 
was obtained from the excavations in three main Folsom sites. The 
animal bones and artifacts at the original location in the northeastern 
comer of New Mexico (pi. 3) came from a stratum of dark clay con¬ 
taining gravel lenses and small concretions of lime, a deposit left by 
an old bog or water hole. Elxtending several feet above this layer 
wore sediments consisting of highly restratified earth that have bwn 
identified by some geologists as belonging to tlie close of the Pleisto¬ 
cene or last ice age and by others as representing early Recent. Ail 
agree, however, that their age closely approximates the transition 
between the end of tlie Pleistocene and the beginning of the Recent. 
In the Black Water Draw between the towns of Clovis and Portales, 
180 miles south of the Folsom site in eastern New Mexico, the as¬ 
semblage of bones and cultural material is found in a bluish-gray 
deposit that is believed to be the bottom of old lake beds that cor¬ 
relate with the high-water stage of ancient L:ike Estancia located 
some distance farther west (Howard, 1935; Antevs, 1935a). Gen¬ 
eral opinion is that Lake Estancia was at its maximum during a plu¬ 
vial period when there was much heavier precipitation and tempera¬ 
tures were lower, an era corresponding to tlie final stage of the Pleis¬ 
tocene, and the bones and implements are regarded as dating from 
that time. At the third site, the Lindenmeier. north of Fort Collins 
in northern Colorado, the situation is somewhat different. At that 
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JocAtioR tlie remains occur in Uie deposits of a vestigiul vulley bottom 
that has taiten on the nppeamjice of a terrace ns n result of the eroding 
of the ridges that once bordered its southern side {pL 4^ fig. 1). 
liy correlating the occupation level, which is in the bolLom of, or 
just below, a dark-soil zone that was formed during a wet cycle 
tpl. fig. 2), with the terraces of the main drainage streams, and 
those, in turn, with traces of glacial stagea in tlie mountaius on the 
west, it was demonstrated that the period of the archeological re¬ 
mains was. near tlm close of tile Pleistocene (Bryan and Hay, IfrlO)* 
Appros^imutely the sonic geologic horizon is indicated in all liiree 
cases and this is corroborated by evidence from several siuuiler sites. 
As a consequence the belief that the Folsom Complex developed 
toward the end of the Pleistocene or late glacial period and carried 
over into the begiiming of the Eecent Is now more or less generally 
accepted. 

A majority of the Folsom remains and sporadic traces of the com¬ 
plex are found in the eastern part of the continent. Some have been 
reported from the Great Basin—the plateau area comprising western 
Utoli, most of the State of Nevada, and southeastern California— 
lying between the Wasatch Mountains and tlie Sierra Ifevadag, and a 
few points have been found in northern California where there is 
one possible small site. Most of Uie material, however, is in the area 
extending from Alberta and Saskatchewan in Canada on the north 
to southern Neiv Mexico in the south, from the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains on the west to an eastern border that follows 
roughly the vvestem boundary of the Dakotas, cuts across western 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklalioma, and thence into Texas, where it turns 
eastwrard to the Mi^issippi River. Tiicra am indications of smaller 
centers in the region around the junctures of the Missouri and Ohio 
Rivers wnth the Mississippi, in Ohio, western New York, western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and northern North 
Carolina. An old medicine man in Sonora, Jfexico, is reported to 
carry two such points in his bag of fetishes. There is no informa¬ 
tion, howeverj on how he obtained them or w here they were found, and 
they have no value as evidence. The distribution of Folsom imple¬ 
ments implieii that there must have been some specific relationiiip 
between the physical environment, the hunting economy basis of the 
cultural pattern, and the i>Briod wdien the spread took place. The 
latter will he considered in subsequent discussion, as it also has a bear- 
iug on some of the other types of remains. 

Papers pertaining to the general mibject of the Paleo-Indian fre¬ 
quently link another group of points with tlie Folsom series (pi. 5, 
fig. 1). They are called Yunm from the county in eastern Colorado 
where the firat examples ivere found. The two forms were at first 
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believed to be related because they were observed lying together 
where the cky substratum Imd been exposed by the blowing away of 
the surface soils. Oue tj'pological study based on this luuterial de¬ 
rived the Folsom type from the YtEuiaH, while another concluded that 
the Yiium was an outgrowth of the Folsom. As n consequence the 
terms Folsom-Yuma and Yuma-Folsom w^ere used for a time. Tliey 
have been dropped by mt^t writers, however, because subsequent in¬ 
vestigations have shown that the two types are from dllTerent com¬ 
plexes. The early forms of tlie Yuma may have been contemporary 
with late Folsom types, but their main development was in subse¬ 
quent periods- As a matter of fact they continued to bo made in some 
regions until almost historic times. Because of this it is obvious that 
Yuma-type poiuts are not as significant as was prcHously supposed, 
and their presence in a collection may mean little from the standpoint 
of age, 

Saiidia Cave (pL 6), located in the Sandia Mountains nortbcn^ii of 
Albuquerque, K. Mex., has contributed further evidence on the Folsom 
Complex and in addition cotilained materiuls that put it in the cate¬ 
gory of an individual or unique tyjie of site* Three ditferent assem¬ 
blages of hones and artifacts were found in distinct levels in the 
cave (Hibbcn, 1^1)- One includes cultural objects that are probably 
pre-Columbian in age, yet arc comparatively locent in origin. The 
second series consists of specimens from the Folsom Comple.’s, and tJie 
third group is composed of artifacts that have been called the Sandia- 
The lop stratum or upper floor level contained the recent specimens. 
This layer of dust, bat guano, pack-rat dung- and trash resiled on a 
hard crust of calcium carbonate that entirely covered and sealed in 
the underlying deposits- Beneath this ‘^floor” was n layer of cave 
breccia containing the Folsom artifacts and bone^ from bison, mam¬ 
moth, giant sloth, camel, native htu'w, a nil wolf, riclow' ihe breccia 
was a stratum of yellow ocher in which were licit her Imnt'S nor arti¬ 
facts. Underlying the ocher was another deposit of cave breccia 
similar to tliat above* Tlie Sandia tyjjo implements and bones from 
bison, camel, mammoth, mastodon, and horse came from this Inyer- 
On the original floor were Iieiirths. One of them was outlined with 
small, rounded stones that ninst have been carried from the canyon 
below because they were the only stones of that typo found in the cave. 
Charcoal, ashes, and fragments of burned bones filled the hearths, and 
alongside the stone-encircIed one was a Sandia point. 

Tj-pical Sandia points, the most characteristic nxlifivct in the com- 
plei, are readily recognized because they have a notch at the base on 
one side only (pL 5, fig. 2). There are two main forms with grada¬ 
tions between that in some cases are difficult to assign to cither cate¬ 
gory because of their intermediate nature, but all have the basal 
-27 
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notch. Sandia tyi>e 1 is lanceolate or rounded in general outline, 
has u convex base, and is lenticular in cross section. Sandia type 2 
tends to be more elongated with parallel sides, straight or slightly 
concave buses, uu occasional basal thinning produced by the removal 
of a short fluke suggestive of an incipient Folsom fluting, and a dia¬ 
mond-shaped cross section. Single-notched points of the Sandia 
types are not common in North America and only rarely are observed 
in collections, principally in those from the southern plains area. 
An example of Sandia type 2 was found early in 1944 weathering 
out of a gravel layer near Abilene, Tex.,* in a district where there ore 
deeply buried sites tliat have yielded artifacts comprising another 
complex tliat is regarded as being fairly old. The latter will be con¬ 
sidered in some detail in subsequent paragraphs and need not be dis¬ 
cussed further at this place. The Sandia forms are suggestive of the 
well-known points from the Solutrean industry in the Old World— 
in fact botlx types have analogs there—but probably were not derived 
from, or related to, them. Besides points, the Sandia Complex in¬ 
cludes stone knives, scrapers, pieces of large blades, and a number of 
grooved stone balls. The knives and scrapers differ little from com¬ 
parable implements found in the cultural materials of other hunting 
peoples, but tlie stone balls are particularly interesting because they 
stigge.st tlxe bolas of South America. The latter, attached to the ends 
of a thong or cord, are hurled at animals for the purpase of entangling 
and catcliing them. If used for a similar purpose by the inhabitants 
of Sandia Cave, they indicate a new trait in North Anxerica, one that 
apparently was short-lived and very re.stricted in its distribution. 

Where there is no direct physical connection between tlie deposits 
in a cave and those of known geologic age in the surrounding terrain, 
it is diflicult to make correlations, and conclusions regarding their 
relationship may be questioned. Indications are that tlie breccia of 
the Folsom and Sandia layers and the intervening yellow ocher must 
have been formed when there was much more moisture in tlxe region 
than lias been known in recent times. The fauna, represented by the 
bones, is characteristic of a cooler climate. Since cool, moist condi¬ 
tions prevailed throughout this area in the pluvial |)eriod following 
the maximum of the Wisconsin glaciation and the combination has 
not occurred in sufficient degree to produce comparable phenomena in 
the intervening millennia, it seems probable that the cave was occupied 
at that time. Evidence from the Folsom sites, as previously men¬ 
tioned, is for a late or terminal Pleistocene horizon, and it is logical 
to suppose that the Folsom material in Sandia Cave would be of simi¬ 
lar age. The Sandia artifacts, underlying the Folsom as they did, 
would be somewhat older yet belong to the same general period. 


• lafomutlon coataiaed la a paraoaal commuBlcatloo froa» Dr, Crma N. Ray, the fiadar. 
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Gypsum Cave (pi. 7, fig. 1), in the Frenchman Mountains east of 
Las Vegas, Nev., also contained material of significance (Harrington, 
1933). Several cultural horizons were represented in its deposits. 
In the top layer were materials attributed to the modem Paiute In¬ 
dians. Below it were two levels in which were articles left by groups 
related to the Pueblo peoples of pre-Columbian times. These strata 
rested on a sterile layer indicative of a break in the occupation of the 
cave. In the deposits beneath the sterile bed were archeological spec¬ 
imens, quantities of sloth dung, bones from the giant sloth, an extinct 
species of wolf, three species of camels, and the native horse. The 
evidence appeared to demonstrate contemporaneity between the 
makers of the artifacts and all the animals except the horse. Al¬ 
though there was some doubt about the latter, those making the 
investigations expressed belief that the animal still survived in the 
region when the cave was occupied by men and that they were more 
or less acquainted with it even though they apparently did not hunt it. 
This opinion was predicated on the fact that projectile points similar 
to those obtained from the cave, long triangular-shaped blades with 
square shoulders merging into a stem that tapers into a rounded or 
pointed base (pi. 7, fig. 2), are found in open sites in western Nevada 
in strata that also contain horse and camel bones. Subsequent dis¬ 
covery of the same type points in a layer of horse dung in a cave 
(Etna Cave; Wheeler, 1942) about 100 miles north of G^'psum Cave 
considerably strengthens the argument and indicates that the original 
assumption was probably correct. 

There is some difficulty, as in the case of Sandin Cave, in dating the 
material from Gypsum Cave. In the bottom levels were water-borne 
deposits in which were camel and horse bones. Above them were 
silts left by standing water. The top surface of the latter gave 
evidence of a period in which there was considerable evaporation, and 
in places it was solidified by mineral substances that had been carried 
in solution. The earliest traces of the giant sloth were found on 
this surface and in places they were partially covered by a stalagmitic 
formation. From that level to the top of the deposits the strata were 
wholly dry and gave every indication of alwatrs having been so. The 
artifacts and other evidence of human occupation were found only 
in the dry layers. Botanical specimens obtained from the latter rep¬ 
resent an arid flora comprising plants that are present in the region 
today, although some of them live only at hi^ier elevations. The 
water-deposited layers, because much moister conditions than have 
prevailed at any subsequent period would be required to produce them, 
have been correlated with the lost great rise in the level of ancient 
Lake Lahontan in Nevada. This is believed to have taken place 
during the pluvial stage mentioned in the discussion of the Folsom 
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£Lnd Sandiu I’emains. As the era of aridity had already set in before 
tho urriva! of the hunters, even though their appearanoo waa com^ 
paratively soon after its beginning, the initial occupation of the cave 
Is believed to have taken place early in the Becent period. 

Evidence for a relatively ancient group in southern Arizona was 
found in VEiitana Cave (pL 8} in the Ca^itle Mountains (Haury, 
1043), There in tlio bottom of approsiniately 15 feet of deposits 
were stono implements accompanying bones from the native horse, 
giuJit sloth] tapir, and bison. TJie artifacts were projectile points, 
choppers, scrapers, and gravers^ a complex very similar to the Folsom 
except that the points were not fluted. They approximate the gen¬ 
eral Folsoni shape, but no attempt was made to produce the facial 
channels (pi, O', flg, 1), The assemblage of bones and artifacts was 
in a liiHe-cemcnted layer of volcanic debris, Tliis conglomemte, sup¬ 
plemented by other indications of water action, is good evidence for 
n decidedly wet period in that part of the Southwest Tlie combina¬ 
tion of heavy precipitation and an extinct fauna agaki suggests a 
phiviul condition comparable to that pre^dously discussed and, al¬ 
though geologic studies at the cave have not yet been completed, 
possibly a terminal Pleistocene or beginning Recent ago. 

Important evidence bearing on later developments in the area was 
also found in Yentona Cave. Artifacts in the layers above the stratum 
containing the old material trace the progress of a cultural develop¬ 
ment from a simple hunting, food-gathering'economy through the 
acfiuisition of agriculture and the pottery-making industry and sub¬ 
sequent agricultural and ceramic stages to historic times. The strata 
containing this series rested dL'sconformably on the conglomerate, in- 
dicatiug a break in the continuity of occupation. The hiatus prob¬ 
ably represents a fairly long interval because during that period 
modem fauna replaced the old animals and there was marked change 
in the types of cultural objects. 

Recent erosion and the cutting of gullies or arroyos in the south¬ 
western comer of New Mexico, in southeastern Arizona, and in the 
adjacent area just across the border in northern Mexico have exposed 
hcartlis, artifacts, and other traces of human inhabitation. The 
materials from these sites have been called the Cochise Culture luid 
have been grouped into three stages or sequent phases on the basis 
of their typological traits, the nature of their geologic provenience, 
and the associated fossils (Savles and Ante vs, Tlie oldest of 

I he phases occurs in sand-gravel deposits that also contain bones of 
the native horse, camel, bison, mammoth, and extinct wolf, prong¬ 
horn, and coyote. Hickory charcoal is found in the same level. This 
kind of wood no longer grows in the region as it requires much more 
moisture than is now available. The layer of $and and gravel has 
been interpreted aa being a flood-plain deposit from a permanent 
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stream, a ad this also points to the need for touch lieavier precipi¬ 
tation. Study of the general area indicated tliat only during the lust 
pluvial was it wet enough to support the growth of hickory and to 
supply water for such a stream^ In combination wittj the remains 
of extinct anima l forms this factor again implies a terminal Pleisto¬ 
cene age for the artifacta. Most of the latter are grinding or hammer¬ 
ing stones; there are only a few knives and scrapers and no projectile 
points. The ab^ce of points is somewhat puzaling. It is poeaihle 
that bone or hard wooden points were used and that these have not 
been preserved in recognizable form or have completely disappeared. 
From present evidence it seems that the culture had an economy 
based on food gathering. In the subsequent stages more flaked im¬ 
plements were made, and there is some indication of a certain amount 
of hunting. The second and third stages fall in the Hecent period 
and materia] from them correlates closely with that in the levels 
in Ventana Cave lying between the disconfoimlty and the upper strata 
containing tlie recent remains (Haury, 1943). 

Implements from Pinto Basin and Lake Mohave, in the desert area 
in southern California, practically duplicate those in the upper levels 
of Ventana Cave and the later stages of the Cochise. Lake Moliave 
and l^into Basin are fonnationa attributed to the pluvial of late Pleis¬ 
tocene times, and artifacts are found along their old beach and shore 
lines. From this it has been suggested that the implements must have 
been contemporaneous with the ancient Lakes (Campbell* 1935; Sym¬ 
posium, 1937). Because this material is mainly from the surface, and 
in view of the fact that similar artifacts in the Cocliise Culture and 
Ventana Cave are definitely Hecent, it does not seem that they should 
be comdclered evidence for an early occupation of tlie district. That 
people actually w’ere in the California desert area, at approximately 
the same time as those who made the artifacts present in the bottom 
of Ventana Cave seems probable, however, os sporadic occurrences of 
implements suggestive of the Folsom Complex are found tliere and 
one supposed Foptoni site has been reported although there are no data 
on it thus far. 

In north-central Texas deeply burled occupation levels (pU 9,6g, £), 
hearths, and graves in the banks of various streams and their inter¬ 
mittent tributaries yield information and specimens that suggest rela¬ 
tively early inhabitation of that region. The oldest appears to center 
in the Abilene district, where there are a number of stratified sites in 
which different types of artifacts are found at depths ranging from 
4 to 30 feet beneath the surface {Bay, 1930). In the lowest levels are 
charcoal, crude toob of the heavy scraper, hand-a.v, and chopper t3qies* 
and thick leaf-shaped points thinned at the base by tlie removal of a 
broad, short flake from one side. This treatment is suggestive of that 
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noted on some of tho Sandia tvfie 2 points. There may be no reiation^ 
ship between the two fonns^ but it is intei-estiiig to noto that the Sandia 
t^T>e 2 point found near Abilene apparently belongs in the same hori¬ 
zon as tbo Abilene type. In the deposits above occur a variety of 
implements and a sequence of point types tlmt are considered compo¬ 
nents of a single complex, one that lias been named tlic Clear Fork 
11138; KoberLa, 1940, pp. 7T-7ti). The upper strata produce 
artifacts attributable to the Texas Indians of late pre-Columbian 
times. 

The implements of the Abilene Complex are found in the top and 
along the deeply w-eathered surface of an old soil or gumbo profile 
and in tlie bottom of an overlying scries of silts laid down by wide¬ 
spread, successive, slack-water sheet flootls. The Clear Fork Com¬ 
plex, beginning above tlie Abilene horizon, occurs in these same silts 
and allows progression from level to level toward the surface. The 
gumbo profile has been identihed as Pleistocene. Tlie first tentative 
conclusions were that it possibly coiTelated with tlie Illinoian glacial 
substage (Leighton. l&Sti), but subsequent evidence suggests that it 
was more likely mid-Wisconsin, or even later in the peried. The lower 
strata in the a tits are regarded as belonging to the end of the Wiscon¬ 
sin substage and giuding into tlie Iwgiiming of the Recent, whereas 
the higher leveb are definitely Recent, Abilene and fluted points of 
the generalized type ocenr in the same horizon, and the smaller, 
better-made Folsom projectiles are found in association with older 
forms of the Clear Fork Complex. In addition, fossil mammoth, ex¬ 
tinct bison, otlier vertebrates, and iMollneca remains—generally con¬ 
sidered as representing a Pleistocene fauna—come from (lie same 
levels. Hence it seems that in tlib an^a there is further evidence for 
a late PleisUicene or |>o3sibly slightly earlier occupation. 

Various archeological finds of greater or less significance relating 
to this general problem have been made in other parts of Texas, in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Oregon, northern California, 
Minnesota, parts of Canada, and Alaska (Roberts, 1040; SeUnrds, 
1040), but space limitations prevent their consideration. In the main 
tliey tend to corroborate the evidence from the discoveriea already 
discussed. 

KOirrn amehicax sejlletal material 

Human skeletal material from the older horizons is relatively rare, 
and the information funiished by it k not as satisfactory as that 
from the cultural objects. This is in large part attributable to the 
fact that antiquity must be determined by the geologic age of the 
strata in which tlie akelstal remains occur rather thaji by tbe morpho¬ 
logical and metrical featmes of tlie bones themselves. Associated 
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archeological and paleontological objeotsi arc an important aid, aU 
though they also may frcc^uently be incondusi^^e, Tlie types of men 
responsible for the Sandia CovD|^ Folsom. Ventana CaveT Gypsum 
Gave, and similar cx>mpieces are not ktiOTni, as no human remains 
have been found in association with implements from any of those 
cultural patterns* A skeleton sometimes tliought of ns a possible 
example of Folsom men was discovered in a bank of the Cimarron 
River in northeastern Now Mexico some Ifi miles east of the original 
Folsom site* The bones were in a %vatGr-borne deposit 13 feet 6 
inches below the preBcnt surface and* from the degree of their fossili- 
zation and a tentative correlation between their situs and a nearby 
buried stream bed and the latter with the bison quarryj were believed 
to be as old as* if not older than, the artifacts and animal bones at 
that location (Flggins, 1035)* This conclusion has never been con* 
firmciU however* and a& there were no accompanying archeological 
specimens It cannot be said that the skeleton was that of Folaorn 
man* It is unquestionably Indian, and certain characteristics of the 
skull—its definite long-headedness^ hea^^y brow ridges, and deeply 
depressed nas^al root^—are rather primitive (Roberts, 1937), but the 
bonrs themselves give no hint of the time when the individual lived. 
On the basis of the physical features be could l>e late Pleistocene or 
early Recent or, on the other hand, a modern Indian. Unforturiately\ 
llie geologic evidence needed to reach a verdict is not available* 

One fragmentary skeleton was recovered from the oldest level of the 
Cochise* The Iwnrs were so broken and so many pieces were missing 
that it was ditkcult to make a determination of the physical type. 
After careful study, however, it was concluded that the individual 
was one of the small* soutliwestcrn longheads belonging to the Basket 
Maker group* The Basket iMakcrg were tlie first agricultural potterj^- 
making peoples in the Pueblo area, in ilia period from the be^nning 
of the Christian Era to about A. D. 603, and although they had some 
primitive features, they were essentially modem Indians. Tliey are 
believed to have been in the region long enough to have made the 
transition from a simple nomadic-hunting economy to that of the 
hunting, food-gathering, and subseciucnt apricuUural pottery-making 
stages that are well known from extiavations in the Pueblo region. 
The Cochise occurrence may be considered substantiation for their 
relatively early appearance in the Southwest, although it might be 
regarded as an indication that the Cochise is not as old aa bos been 
suggested* 

In the Abilene district, burials are found at varying depths in 
the silts containing implements of the Clear Fork Complex* Some 
were unquestionably subsequent penetrations into the silts, but others 
seem to date from the jjeriod wiien they were forming. The bsl 
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e^mnple of the latter ^vas brought to light when high water in the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos River caved off a section of bEuik some GO 
miles northeast of Abilene and exposed n grave 21 feat below ttie 
present volley floor (Ray, Portions of the skull and all the 

hand boneii were swept away by the flood. Enough remained, though, 
to give a good indication of the type of individual buried there. The 
profile of tlie deposits showed an unbroken series of strata extending 
acrosa tho top of the grave and rising from wliut had tieen the level 
of occupation at the tlirie when it was dug to the present surface* 
Ihere is no question that the burial was made in llie early sti^geg of 
the depodtion of tlie silts and that it weus ns old as the lowest of the 
overlying strata. As these are in Ijie portion of the silts Identified 
as [>robnbly being late Pleistocene in origin, the skeleton would be of 
similar age. The tip end from a snuiH stone blade was found in the 
grave but, unfortunately, it is not suflieientJy characteristic to indi¬ 
cate ils cultural affinities* llie bones show that the individual was a 
taUisb, moderately robust male about 4G years of age. He bod excep- 
Moually heavy brow ridges, a long head, and a broad, rugg?ed lower 
jaw. The skull in some respects might be approximated by occasional 
recent Indinns, although in the main it agrees more frequently with 
the more primitive forms of morphologically modem-type man found 
in jimericn. Since from its general features the skeleton could be 
Ehat of a Palco-Indian, there is nothing anachronistic in iU being 
found in deposits that are late Pleistocene or early Recent in age* 
Other remains from deep burials in the Abilene re^on have shown 
similar characteristJCs and have been considered as exemplifying a 
very primitive American Indian, probably one of the earlier strata of 
the American population (Hooton, 

One of the few examples of a burial attributable to a fairly old 
horizon and accompanied by artifacts was that of the Browns Valley 
man in Traverse County, Minn, (Jenka, 1DS7). It was found in a 
gravel pit while material was being removed for use in highway con¬ 
struction work. The hones were in a grave thiit had been dug in late 
glacial or Pleistocene gravels subsequent to their deposition but prior 
to the formation of a thick humus layer that rested on them. Con¬ 
clusions based on geologic studies of the sito are that the interment 
was made in early postglacial rimes, that is, in the beginning of the 
Recent period* The associated impiements consisted of three points 
and two knife blades. In the original description they are classified 
as Yuma-Folsom because of certain features that are suggestive of 
each. In view of later information about tJiose types, as previotigly 
mentioned, it seems that Browns Valley artifacts would be a,better 
designation. They are good examples of one of tbe older patterns in 
cultural material and merit a distinct name. The skeleton was that 
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of an adult and^ as in tile cases already’ discussed, tbe skull iras 
of die Jong-hcaded variety \vith strong development of the brow 
ridges, and a broad, heavy jaw. The individual was undoubtedly an 
American Indian, but he differed from the recent Indians known to 
have occupied that particular region. 

Another Minnesota skeleton, the remains of a girl about 15 years 
of nge, has been proposed os an example of the physical type of the 
raleo-lndinti living in west-central Minnesota in late Pleistocene 
Limes (Jenks, The matter of its antiquity has been questioned 

in some quarters, however, and there has been considerable contro¬ 
versy over its projier status. The remains were dist-overctl by work¬ 
men repairing a stretch of highway in Otter Tail County when the 
grader blade, making its deepest cut in the middle of the roadbed, 
exposed fragments of b broken clam shell. Stopping to invesUgiite, 
the workmen fonnd the frontal of a human skull beneath the bits of 
siicll and a slioi't distance away a piece of what they tltought to be 
bone bnt which later proved to be the greater part of an implement 
made from antler. The road btjss interrupted work with I he heavy 
equipment until the find could be uncovered and within the space of 
^ hours most of the skeleton had been removed. At tlie start several 
of the bones were damaged by the shovels being used in the digging. 
IVlien they were discarded for small hand tools the results were bet¬ 
tor and most of the material ivas recovered in fairly good condition. 
The skull had been crushed by the weight of the grader wheel but had 
not actually been touched by it, nor had the grader blade come in con¬ 
tact with any of the other bones. A shell pendant found umong the 
ribs and vertebrae probably had been worn suspended from the neck. 

During ibc progress of the disinterment a number of the men not 
participating in it watched the process, stuilying and discussing tlie 
nature of the biirrounditig earth. From their statements, and from 
the profiles made by the highway engineer prior to the origiiifd cfin- 
stiTJction, it was concluded that there had been no break In the over- 
lying stiwiu, and that the body bad tint been buried intentionally but 
had tkeeii covered by the deposition of silts around it after it had 
come to rf^t at that particular spot. The repairs on the highway 
were completed, and the bones were turned over to the University of 
Alinnesota. After they had been studied it was evident that they 
exhibited a nuniber of primitive characteriatics and further c^tumi- 
nation of the place where they were found was deemed a'husablo. 
On two diffeiTCnt occasions tralTic w-os diverted and the site reopened. 
'Diese mvcstigfltions demonstrated beyond question that the skeleton 
had come from that location. Fragments of bone were obtained that 
fit pieces recovered in the initial digging, mid in addition animal and 
bird bones and many segments of turtle carapace were found. While 
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the pit was open, geologists studied the deposits and came to the con¬ 
clusion that they were varved clays of a glacial lake, subsequently 
named Lake Pelican. There is no qnestion about the identification of 
the sillSy but there has been contention over the nature of tlie burial. 
Many think it wus contemporaneous with tlie clays, and the testimony 
of the workmen and the highway engineer is good basis for such 
belief, while others hold that it must have been a later penetration. 
Furthermore, there lias been contention as to whether it was inten¬ 
tional or uccidantal, whether the body had been placed in a grave or, 
as has been suggested, the girl fell from a boat or through b hole in 
the ice, drowned end sank to the bottom where she was covered with 
gradually sett ling sediment. The problem is complicated even more 
by arguments over possible evidence for slipping and disturbance in 
the clays and the chance tiiat the skeleton may have been intrusive. 
Unfortunately, the issue can never be settled to the satisfaction of all 
because of the inanner of its discovery and its location beneath a 
highway. 

The artifacts are of little help because similar antler emd shell ob¬ 
jects might be found accompanying any burial in that region, even 
those dating as recently os early historic times. Tlio fragments of 
bone from muskrat^ wolf, loon, and turtle carapace also present in 
the pit are from species that could be Pleistocene but also are mod¬ 
em and indicate climatic conditions little diflerent from those of 
today, hence cannot be stressed as evidence. Because of all these fac¬ 
tors opinion is about equally divided - some consider the age as late 
Pleistocene and others as clearly Kcccnt. Careful review of all 
phases of the problem, however, would seem to indicate that the prob¬ 
ability of a late Pleistocene dating outweighs that of a Recent age. 
The ieleton has a number of primitive features, the most outstand¬ 
ing bmng in the skull The forehead is low and sloping, with promi¬ 
nent glabella. There is a backward extension of the cranial vault to a 
large occiput with a large projection to the rear and evidence for a 
high area of attachment for the neck muscles. The nose is relatively 
small and narrow, lacks a nasal sill, and has a poorly developed nasal 
opine. There are deep subnasol gutters, and tliere is marked alveolar 
prognathism. Obvious lack of reduction is apparent in the jaws and 
teeth, a feature usually considered definitely primitive. The lower 
molars in absolute sijje are larger than any of those in the lower 
jaws of 10 late Pleistocene men in Europe, and this in conjunction 
with other less developed characteristics is regarded as good evidence 
for the remains being those of an early type of modem man. There 
is no reason from the standpoint of their osteology why tliey could 
not be as old as the silts indicate. On the other hand they do fall 
within the range of variation in the modem Sioux and are believed 
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by some of the phyistcal atitbropologists to belong: in that category. 
In this connection, it may be mentioned that this is the onJy example 
among the many purported early American skeletons where the skull 
is not definitely of the long-headed type. In this case it is 
mesocephfllic* 

THE JrEXICAN AREA 

There has been little evidence thus far for Pnlco-Indians in the 
Mexican area. No Folsom-type points, with the exception of tlie 
two in Sonora about whidi practically nothing is known and one 
possible fluted blade from Tamaulipns (PrietOj 1912, flg, 13), have 
been found south of the Rio Grande* Some discoveries suggestive 
of certain antiquity have been made* yet none has been demonstrated 
to compai ‘0 in age with Sandia^ Folsom, and similar complexes* In 
fact it is agreed that they are much more recent (Martinez del Rio, 
1043, pp* 168-170). It seems improbable, however^ that no such finds 
will be made; there is always a chance that one will come to light. Up 
to the present so little work has been done in tbe northern districts 
that* with the exception of knowledge of the oocurrence of some 
scattered I&te village sites and protohistonc ruins and a few caves that 
date within the Cliristian Era* there is virtually no information on 
the remains in that area* Bison roamed as far south os southern 
Durango and were in Uje region around Monterrey in Coahuila as 
late as the beginning of the seventeenth centuty {Hornaday, 
p. 382) j and tliere is the possibility that older specie^ may have occupied 
the area as well because there are several large deposits of bones 
weathering from the beaches around the beds of lakes that must haw 
dried up several millennia before the coming of the Spaniards. Hast y 
examination of these bone beds indicated that much of the material 
vrns bison, but no attempts were made to collect specimens or to deter¬ 
mine the species. It is not improbable that some of the older forms 
are represented there, and inasmuch as the earlier peoples were mainly 
hunters and foUowed the gome in its migrations, it would not be sur¬ 
prising if, eventually, bones from extinct bison accompanied by types 
of implemente made by the Paleo-Indians were found there. If tlie 
generally accepted ideas about the peopling of the New TVorld from 
Asia ore correct, the Mexican plateau must have served as a broad 
highway to Central and South «\merica, and although it may be 
d^fllcult to find, there should be some evidence of the migrations passing 

CENTRAL AMERICAN FINDS 

Finds in Central America show that the bison formerly ranged 
much farther south than Mexico. A hom identified as bison came 
from northern Nicaragua many years ago (Rhoads, 1808), and tracks 
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amde by bison vvei-a recently reported from weiitKsentral Nicarogua. 
Tlie latter nre of more than passing interest becausa of their associa¬ 
tion ivith imprints left by barefooted btinian beings (pi. 10, fig- 1) 
as well as with tliose of other animals and birds^ They were un- 
covured by quarrying operations in a deeply buried Toicanic stmtum 
nt El Cauce, in die outskirts of Managua (Richaidson, 1941; Richard¬ 
son and Ruppert, 1042). Studies of the deposits have led to the con¬ 
clusion that the track-bearing layer was produced by a flow of semi- 
liquid mud from a vent on higher ground* Wliile the surface was 
still sufficiently soft to receive perfect impressions the people and ani¬ 
mals passed over it. Shortly thereafter a thin fall of dry cinders 
covered the tracks, preserving and protecting them so that today they 
are as sharp and clear aa when first made* Subsequently there was 
another mud flow and eruption of black cinders and then a rapid suc¬ 
cession of thick mud flows (pL 10, fig. 2). In the course of time those 
layers turned to stone, a phenomenon comparable to that occurring 
at Herculaneum after its destruction by Vesuvius in A. D* 79 . A 
stream forming a channel some 65 feet wide and 10 feet deep then 
cut its way through the strata thus forniecL Eventually the bed of 
the stream filled with silt, gravel, and water-rolled stones* Later the 
area was covered by a heavy fall of pumice from the eruption of 
a distant volcano, and during the following quiescent interval new 
stream chnnnels were cut and a thick soil zone developed. Again 
more ashes fed and another soil zone accumulated to be covered in 
turn by pumice from a further eruption. Finally the present topsoil 
developed to a depth of from 4 to 5 feet. Tlie lowest portion of this 
layer is an aeclian deposit representing a period of slow growth 
{Wiillama, in Richardson, 1941)* The sequence of events recorded in 
this series of strata required considerable time for its consummation, 
and although conclusions as to the ago of the footprints await the 
completion of volcanoiogical studies now under way, it appears certain 
that appreciable antiquity is indicated.* 

Journals of tlia conquest period presumably contain no references to 
bison for this area, and everything indicates that they have long been 
extinct in RicaragusL Since their tracks and those made by men 
are unquestionably contemporaneous, the occurrence would tend to 
signify that the human occupation should be regarded as dating from 
fairly early times. Lending strength to this aEsumption is the fact 
that between the footprints and overlying archeological remains are 
approximately 10 feet of deposits. Included in the material from 
the lowest cultural level of the later manifestations are potsherds from 

■ Thp votk of V. n. BlcluriliieEi, of DItUIqei ot nivloTiol RcwKnli of the 
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a type of ware found only tn the earliest ceramic horizon in Guatemala 
and El Salradon This argues for a reletiA'ely andent population in 
the Managua district. As the footprintg occur at a much greater 
depth and must be considerably earlier, it is possible that they consti¬ 
tute the oldest trace of human presence thus far noted in Middle 
America and that they will establish the period of iiiigrjition at n date 
some millennia prior to that hitherto postulated. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Tlie situation in South America is somewhat different, Numerous 
discoveries have been proposed as evidence for an early occu^^ation, 
but there is much disagreement over their actual impoi-t. Several 
factors contribute to confiicting opimons about the problem. In many 
portions of the continent there is difficulty in identifying and correlat¬ 
ing deposits. Certain animal forms appear to have survived longer 
than in the nortli, with a corresponding lessening of the significance 
of faunal a6S*X:iatIons. Other complications have resulted from a 
rather common tendency to place undue reliance on the typology of 
implements, picking and choosing tbc^ tliat suggest antiquity while 
failing to consider the remaining components in a complex. Further* 
more there has frequently been complete disregard of the situs of the 
lindSi resulting In anachronic and wholly mtsleading conelusions- 

At the time of its discovery the Punin calvarium from Ecuador 
aroused considerable interest, and it is often mentiomsd as an example 
of *^early’’ man from that area, Oniy the skull was found. It came 
from ft deposit of volcanic asJi in which also were bones from the extinct 
Andean horse, a large ground sloth, a so*called camel (the Protmuah- 
cjua), the Andean mastodon {CordUlerion^ a '^Bunomastodont’’ not 
to be confused with the North American mastodonts), and those from 
present-day animals (Sullivan and Heilman, 19S5). There was not 
an actual association, the nearest animal bones being 50 to 100 feet 
from the skull. The discoverer, however, expressed the opinion tliat 
serious consideration should be given to the implied contempomneity. 
The skull fails into the category of one of the three types generally 
believed to bo characteristic of the oldest stratum of New' World 
peoples. This particular form has been designated Australoid (Sulli¬ 
van and Heilman, 1925), Pseudo-Australoid (Hooton, 1!)30), Proto- 
Australoid (Dixon, 1923), and Fuegido (ImbePoui, l£li37)* Tlie ques¬ 
tions of nomenclature, identifications, somatological inferences, and 
true significance of the type are too varied and complex for csonsidera- 
tion in this presentation. The Punin cnlvariiun is admittedly an 
archaic Indian form and could be relat ii'ely ancient but, as in the case 
of the North American skeletal material, the age must be based on 
geologic-paleontologic evidence and not on the jioturo of the skull 
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The ash deposit has not been correlated ’n ith any specific geo¬ 
logic horizon. Tlie faunal a^mbiage occurring in it is generally 
considered as Pleistocene^ and were it not for the human reniainSj the 
layer no doubt would haTB been regarded as of that age. Tei other 
cvidencpT such as that of the '^Bunomastodon” {Otwierajiiuif) found 
near Alajigasf, Ecuador (Uhle, 1930), suggests tJiat the ftiiimivls con¬ 
tinued well into the Eecent period before becoudng extinct* The fact 
that the quantity and variety of auimal life in the Punin district has 
been much poorer in modem times tlian it was in the period when the 
volcanic ash was being laid do\vn indicates some antiquity, yet the 
evidence for early occupation is not as con^niieing os is desired. 

The Coufins man fmm the highlands of the state of Minas Geraes, 
BraziK was a more satisfactory discovery (Walter^ Cathoud, and 
Muttos, 1937). This skeleton was found in 1935 in a cave in the Lagoa 
Santa region where the Danish naturalist Lund made his extensive and 
well-known collections over a century ago* The entrance to the cava 
was uncovered during the course of excavations xn an Indian shelter 
and burial ground dating from about the conquest period* As the 
blocks of fallen stone and cotiglomeratc were removed in the search for 
graves, tlie entrance was gradually exposed and ultimately stood en¬ 
tirely clear so that the cave w-aa accessible. There were no traces of 
human occupation in the upper alluvial deposit of the floor, and, as 
cureftd investigation allowed that the entrance had been sealed during 
pluvial times, it was quite evident that the existence of the cave was 
not known to the people who used tlie shelter and buried their dead at 
its mouth* It Was not until tJie fourth year of exploration in the 
interior of the cave that the human renmins were found. The bon^ 
lay beneath approximately T feet of alluvial silts that had been sealed 
in by a layer of stalagmite* Natural rather than intentional burial 
was suggested by the position of the remains. The body evidently had 
rested on the surface and gradually was csovered by sediments carried in 
by successive floodings from a nearby lake. In the same stratum were 
bones from the giant sloth, Urge llama, an extinct horse, tapir, bear, 
giant enpybara, peccary, and mastodon* This assemblage constitutes 
what is usually regarded aa a typical Pleistocene or pluvial age fauna 
ill that area. No artifacts uccompanied the skeleton and none were 
found in tlio deposits in the cave, hence there was no indication of 
cultural ufllnities. The skull is of the long-headed variety with low 
forehead and, although comparable to tlie Lagoa Santa in its 
hypsiceplialy, presumably does not belong in that category* Students 
who have examined it consider it one of the most primitive forms of 
Pako-Indian thus far found in South jVraerica, 

Contemporaneity between the human and animal remains is in¬ 
disputable and appreciable antiquity is indicated both by the depth of 
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the overlying silts and the thickness of tlieir stalagmitlc cover. The 
high-water level in Lake Confinsj from which tlie silt-beaHng flood- 
waters are believed to have corner at present is 65 feet below the bottom 
of the cave. Throughout historic times there has not been sufficient 
water to produce overflowing into the cavei and consensus is that only 
near the end of the Pleistocene or corresponding pluvial period was 
there adequate precipitation to cause such phenomena as the deposition 
of the si Ita and the formation of the eCalagmi £e. At present knowledge 
of that period is too incomplete to provide a basis lor chronological 
estimates on the age when the pluvial came to an end in the area. Some 
of the animals represented in the faunal assemblage seem to have sur¬ 
vived into relatively recent times and consequently are not much help 
as a criterion. The Conflns man was unquestionably ^'early’^ insofar 
as his relationship with subsequent inhabitajits of the region is con- 
cemedi but just how ancient be actually was is a problem atlU waiting 
to be solved. 

The Samhaqtnsj shell heap® scattered along large sections of the coast 
of Brazil find on the banka of certain rivers in the interior^ should be 
mentioned, although their value as evidence for an early occupation is 
debatable. There is considerable variation in the size of these forma- 
tioiia^ Some of them measure 300 to 350 feet in length and 50 to SO 
feet in depth. In most cases^ however, they are not $3 extensive and not 
more than 10 to 26 feet deep. Many are located some distance from the 
present shore line. This indicates that they were formed when the 
sea was at a higher level, and for tliat reason they are regarded as 
being of considerable age. Tlicy have been referred to as evidence for 
a fairly early and dense population in the area because many people 
have believed that all were of human origin despite suggestions from 
time to time to tlie effect that most of the large ones probably were the 
product of natural forces. Becent investigations tend to aulwtantiate 
the latter point of view (Serrano, 1938). None of the shells in tho 
larginr heaps have been opened, and such traces of human activity as 
have been discovered apparently were intrusions and not contem¬ 
poraneous maleriah Various small heaps and occasional portions of 
some of the medium-sized ones, however, consist of kitchrn-midden 
deposits or refuse and definitely are man-made. The small heaps lo¬ 
cated farthest from the sea in the southern provinces, especially in the 
Sao Paulo district, yield the oldest-appearing artifacts. A simple cul¬ 
ture in strongcontrasl with that of historic times is represented. Stone 
and bone implements comprise most of the complex. The stone tools 
are as a rule roughly chipped, but they are poHf^hed along the edges. 
Potsherds are gometimes found on the surface or in the upper part of 
tlie top layer of such mounds and the evidence suggests a late pro- 
ceramic group }ust beginning to acquire pottery. This, in combination 
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with the [loUshed cdjgtfs on the stone artifacts* points to a later horizon 
than that indicated for some of the complexes previously considered. 
Further investigations are desirable Co establish more precisely, if pos¬ 
sible, the exact status of these manifestations because finds farther 
south furnish a basis for the assumption that a relatively old culture 
may have existed in this region. 

In Argentina there has Ijcen active interest in the subject of ‘‘early 
ever since the discovery of bones from extinct animals and 
stone implements in tho Mar del Plata region and the announce¬ 
ment of a Iloiiw pampa^nus (Ameghino, 1909). This area is very 
productive archcologicalJy. There are many sites where house re¬ 
mains, pottery, and metal objects are found, but in addition there is 
an older horizon which is characterized by a different human physical 
type and an implement complex containing only stone and bone tools. 
Furthermore there are sporadic occurrences of artifacts, presumably 
in association with extinct faunal material, and human skeletons that 
liave been presented as evidence for varying degrees of antiquity. 
Arguments over their validity have flourished for many years, and 
tliey still furnish a fertile field for debate. It is not within the scope 
of the present paper, however, to review and discuss all these finds 
Efforts to demonstrate that the cradle of the human race was in South 
Anierica stirred a controversy tliat produced a voluminous literature. 
In formation on the subject may be found in the numerous publica¬ 
tions detailing both sides of the question. Consensus is that in the 
beginning entirely too great an antiquity was proposed for these 
remains) but that some of the theories advanced in explaining them 
may have some justification when adapted to a more conservative time 
scale. 

Geologic evidence in Argentina, as elsewhere in South America and 
in many portions of North America, tends to bo confusing and to 
promote errors in correlation and cross dating. Finds frequently 
arc made in dune diatricts where artifacts are uncovered by wind 
action and are left exposed in the bottoms of large depressions or 
pbyas (Greslebin, 1030), The situation is comparable to that in 
the so-called blow-outs of the western plains in the United States. 
Tlie relaiionship between objects lying on the top of a bard stib- 
stratum is always problematical because they may have been at 
different levels before they were dropped to a common surface when 
the surrounding earth was blown away. Also, some of the specimens 
may have weathered from the top of the lower layer, as often happens 
in the 0050 of animal bones, and there may seemingly be an associa¬ 
tion between artifacts and an extinct fauna when the man-fuade 
objects actually belong in a later horizon. For that reason such oc¬ 
currences are properly open to doubt. That the degree of minerali- 
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zation in humnn and nnimal bones is not a reliable criterion for 
antiquitj appurentiy has been overlooked or disrc^rded by sonio of 
the advocates for an early occupation of this area. RelJnnce on the 
typology of implenietitfl also is misleading because, as baa been dem¬ 
onstrated elsewhere, some tool foiTos persisted over long periods, and 
similarities between OH. and New World specimens do not constitute 
proof of their contemporaneity- Artifacts may be paleolithic in type 
but not in nge, a factor that has been, forgotten by many arguing 
considerable age for certain specimens in this locale. However, some 
discoveries indicate that occupation of this area was not wholly a 
recent event, This is particularly true of a iramber made in late years, 
which suggest that while the antiquity is not as great as earlier claims 
would make it, the age probably compares favorably with that gen¬ 
erally recognized for North America. Because of finds made in 
southern Patagonia, evidence from future investigations in Argen¬ 
tina will be studied witli considerable interest. 

A definite association beti-veen human remains, an extinct fauna, and 
an interesting series of artifacts has been reported from southern 
Patagonia, in Chile just south of the Argentine border (Bird, 103fl). 
The evidence was found in caves and a rock shelter. One of the caves, 
named Palli Aike, was located in an old volcanic crater and contained 
deposits which in places attained a depth of 8 feet G inches* The upper 
5 feet of the deposits was composed of fine, dry dust with an admix¬ 
ture of broken and burned bones and some stones. Tliis stratum 
rested on a layer of volcanic ash that had a maximum thickness of 2 
feet. Throughout the ash and scattered over the originai rock floor 
were large blocks? of lava that bad been erupted Into the cave at the 
same time as tiie ash* The upper IS inches of the deposits contained 
stemmed arrow points, knivci?, I'nrious kinds of scrapers, and bolas. 
Among the points from the top fi inches were finely made specimens 
of the type attributed to modem Ona Indians. Larger and cruder 
stcinmcd forms occurred throughout this iSdnch level* Stemless 
points and other kinds of implements came from the nest layer, 18 
inches to 3 feet below^ the top* Various types of scrapers and other 
stone and bone Implements, but no points of stone {the few found 
were made of bone), came from the stratum between 3 feet and 5 feet. 
On the surface of the underlying layer of volcanic ash were tools of 
atone and bone, debris of occupation, fireplaces, and broken and burned 
bones from the ground sloth and native horse. Embedded in the top 
of the ash was tlie stem from a different type of stone point. Toward 
the back of the cave three cremation buriab were found along the 
base of the wall in hollows in tlic top of the ash. This provided im¬ 
portant evidence of contempornueity between human remains, extinct 
animal bones, and artifacts in wdiat probably is the first well-authenti' 
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cat^ occurrence of the kind in the New l^'orkl. The ash layer con* 
taiued several partial sloth skeleton^?, and it was obvious that the ani- 
inaiis had used the cave as a shelter and hud died there. Nothing sug¬ 
gested that they had been killed by Indians^ but that the latter had 
been there during tlie early |>eriod was shown by the charcoal and 
stone dukes present in the debriEj on the origiiiml floor. 

Some 20 miles west of Pa Hi Aike, in the valley of the Rio Chico, 
wujs a formation called E'eU^s Cave, although strictly speaking it was 
a shelter ratlier than u true cave (pL 11), It had been formed at 
some time when the river undercut the canyon wall* The deposits 
there were slightly over 8 feet in depth and contained another in¬ 
teresting sequence. The top layer consisted for the most part of 
sheep dung and produced no artifacts. Tlie stratum below it, how¬ 
ever, yielded evidence of four cultural horizons. There wus no 
structural change in ihe geologic debris, and clearly marked lines of 
demarcation were absent, but the archeological and faunal material 
was sufficiently differentiated to demonstruto the levels. In the latest 
horizon were Ona-type points and £ome of the larger, cruder, stemmed 
forms like those present in Palli A ike. The ncjct level contained only 
the latter kind of points, w’hile below it were stemless points and 
bliides. Scrapers of various kinds occurred throughout the stratum, 
but it was only in levels containing stone points that boles were found. 
Associated with this material were bones from the guanaco, fos, and 
bird. There was a marked change in the proportions from the top 
downward until at the bottom, which was the bone-point horizon, 
bird and foi bones predominated and those from the guanaco were 
only spomdic. 

Underlying the above stratum was a sterile layer, 16 to 28 inches 
thick, composed maiul^' of slabs, blocks, and disintegrated pieces of 
conglomerate that had fallen from the ceiling, Tiiis debris com¬ 
pletely scaled off from the upper levels a layer of occupation refuse 
ranging from S to 9 inches in depth. Numerous art if nets, stone Hakes, 
and hone fragments were scattered through it, and there were four 
hearths where fires had burned. Broken and burned bones from the 
giant sloth, native horse, and guanaco were mixed with the charcoal 
and ashes. Artifacts in the layer were bone implements, various 
kinds of scrapiers, cylindrical rubbing stones, chopping stones, and 14 
roughly made stemmed points of stone. These specimens show that 
the first occupants of the slielter hud an entirely different material 
culture from those who used it later, Tlie stem from a point found 
in the top of tlic ash layer in the bottom of Palli Aikc Cave is from 
the same type as all but one of the points from the bottom stratum 
in the shelter and serves, with those from upper levels, to demousrtrate 
that the same type sequence prevailed in both locations (pi. 12). The 
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single differing point from tiie bottom level of the shelter m iU out* 
line suggests u Folsom point, hut uctuallj it was not of tliat type. 
During the interval between ocdupationa^ that clmructerii^cd by line 
rock fall^ the horse iind giiuit slotb disappeared and the guanaco be- 
came rare. ITie latter us u tnattec of fact did not return in sulficient 
ntunbers to become an im[Kjrtiiiit food item until the closing days of 
the stemless’point period or third cuitu 1*111 horizon. 

At no great distance from tiie shelter und in the side of & hill called 
Ceri-Q Sots is it long, narrow cave. The upwnird-aloping Hoor was 
covered at the inner end wdlli a deposit of hnct dry dust 5 feet deep. 
In the loAV'cr 3 feet of tins debris were many fragments of native horse 
bones and a few* from thosci of the sloth. There were no artifacts, 
and the only signs of fire were those associated with the cremation 
burial of a group of 3 adults, SI children, and 2 infants. The bodies 
had been placed in a hollow at the rear of tiie cave, Imd been sur* 
rounded with grass and then burned. There wei*e no accompanying 
artifacts to indicate tlie cultural affinities of the remains, but it seems 
likely they belonged to the first or oldest liorizon. The fact that the 
earth above the burial contained broken boi-se bones suggests such a 
correlation. The skeletal material boi-h from this cave and Pa Hi Aike 
shows that the people were long'headed, had general Indian charac¬ 
teristics, and in some traits reseinblcd those whose remains were found 
in tlia Lagoa Santa Cave. 

Unquestionable aesocintiou with an extinct fauna indicates certain 
antiquity for these finds, but again tlie question of when the animals 
disappeared is all important and there still is no satisfactory answer* 
This port of Patagonia was on the edge of the extension of the Pleisto¬ 
cene ice sheet in tiiat urea, and u possible correlation between, the 
retreat of its last advance and other phenomena suggest tliat pcrjplo 
may have been in the region to the east prior to the recession. At the 
time the excavations were made, a relative chronology was developed 
ou the basis of a congelation between evidence for marked land rises, 
a change in tlie level of the Hio Cliico, the subsidence of Laguna 
PUnca located some 60 miles west of Palti Aike, and clear indications 
that the volcanic eruption recorded in the bottom level of tlmt cave 
w Its the oldest in the sequence. The initial occupation of PelPs Ctwe 
apparently preceded the eruption, and the third period seems to have 
ended with the drop in the level of Ijaguna Blanca. Independent 
studies have suggested that the subsidence in the hike was synchro¬ 
nous with the lasL ice retreat, and if this were the case it would tend 
to establish appreciably early inhabitalion in the area. The native 
horse and the giant sloth seem to have disappeared soon after the 
volcanic disturbance, when there may have been a rather severe but 
relatively brief lluctuation in climate. These factors give no real 
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date^ of coursoj but tliey do fumi^ a basis for tiiuking estinuitts* Tliis 
will be considered in more detail in cjonncction with the discussion of 
the ages which have been assigtied to all such finds. 

QUMAIABV AND DISCUSSION 

It is evident^ from the manifestations discussed in preceding pftges, 
that man had reached the New World when large portions of North 
America were still covered by remnants of the Wisconsin ico sheet* 
Tlie physical characteriatio of such remains as have been founds as 
well as those of the later Indians, indicate an Asiatic origin and subse¬ 
quent migration. This spread probably did not take place as a single 
mass movement but as a series of continuing migrations by relatively 
small bodies of people over a long period of time. When this began 
and the routes followed are matters about which opinions differ. Most 
students of the problem, however) agree that the bulk of the aboriginal 
population arrived by way of the Bering Strait region and from there 
gradually spread over North America, through Middle America* and 
into the suuthem continent. The great central plain in Alaska and 
the lowlands bordering Bering Sea and tlie Arctic Coast were not 
glaciated during the last stage of the Pleistcxenc. Moreover, there 
wus an open corridor along the eastern slopes of the Eocky Mountains 
in the period just afterthe climax of the Wiseonsin. As a consequence 
it WAS possible for men and animals to pass from central jksia to the 
tip of Siberia and across to Alaska, eastward to the Mackenzie Eiver 
and thence southward into the northern plains. Another route by 
way of the upper Yukon and its tributaries, the Liard and Peace 
River valleys, opened Buhscquently, and not long after this still another 
became available. It led south along the Fraser River, between the 
Rockies and tlie Coast Range, and into the Great Basin, The prttsence 
of artifacts, old camp sites, and bones from extinct species of animals 
found in various places demortetnUes that full advantage was taken 
of these several natural highways. 

The first migrants were hunteira nnd they undoubtedly traveled in 
smiill groups. According to present evidence they followed two main 
lines of dispersal, one along the eastern slopes of the Rockies, some 
continuing on south tow-ard northciistem Mexico, and others spread¬ 
ing out over the plains to the more southerly reaches of the Mississippi 
River and from there to eastern portions of the country. It may be 
pure coincidence, but it is interesting to note in passing that the 
northern boundary of the distribution of sites attributable to these 
people approiimatea the line of moraines left by the retreating glaciers 
following the climax of tlie last Wisconsin subsingo. llte nther 
movement seems to have been along tlie plateau between tlic Rockies 
and the Coast Range into the Great Basin, southern California, 
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Arizona, und probably from there into iiorLhwestern Mexico* The 
latter movement may have continued along the strip of coast wedt 
of the Sierra Madre Occidental, while the groups from the eftstern 
division who proceeded southward presumably traversed the plateau 
Ijctween the Sierra Mad re Oriental and the Sierra Mad to OccidentaL 
Eventually descendants from both must have passed through the 
Middle American funnel and into South Amcricu* where some pos- 
siblv spread along the Venezuelan Andes and into the plains of the 
Orinoco and others continued southward along the Andes to southern 
Bolivia, where they scattered southeastward across the Gran Chaco 
into Brazil, south of tlie Amazonian Forest, and on south into Argen¬ 
tina. Some may have crossed the range to the west and emerged in 
the coastal belt south of the Atacama Deseil (Sauer, 1944, pp* 558-559). 
The major movements that provided most of the Indian populntiona, 
however, appear not to have developed until later when the Recent 
period was well established, Sucli accretiotis as may have com© by 
sea were too late to affect the older groups and too small to play mucli 
part ill tiie later developments. 

Although in many cases they apparently outlived the geologic 
Pleistocene, many of the animals killed by the early peoples consti¬ 
tute what are usually considered Pleistocene fonns. They seem to 
have survived through the transition to Recent times and then to 
have become extinct rather suddenly* Causes of this widespread and 
rapid disappearance are not known. That the Paleo-Indians may 
have been a contributing factor through slaughter of the animals and 
the introduction of diseases to which they were particularly suscep¬ 
tible has been suggested. Other phenomena, no doubt, were also in¬ 
volved, and future work may produce the information necc^^ary to 
a solution of this interesting phase of the problem. In this group of 
mammals in North America were: mastodonts, mammoths, ground 
sloths, horses, camels, and tapirs^ from families now extinct; antilo- 
caprid, the giant beaver, tlie short-faced bear* saber-tooth cat, giant 
cat, musk ox, and bison, from genera and species now extinct but from 
families still persiEting. In South *America those from extinct fami¬ 
lies were: ground sloths, glyptodonUt, “Bunomastodonts,*’' horses from 
the short-legged type derived from the late Pliocene immigrant, and 
the Pleistocene while extinct genera and species from per¬ 

sisting families are represented by an armadillo, the short-faced bear, 
and saber-tooth cat (Colbert, 1942). The early inhabitants of both 
North and South America probably were contemporaneous with other 
animal forms, but their remains either have not been found in dlrMt 
association or the association was too doubtful to receive consideration* 
Since many of these animals seem to have become extinct at a rela¬ 
tively recent date, associations between their bones and artifacts do 
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not necessarily indicate Any great degree of antiquity. Wlien such 
occiitrenees are in deposits that can be con'clated witli geologic phe¬ 
nomena attributjible to the late Pleistocene, however, dating the as¬ 
semblage as of that time is justiBEible. Some of the North American 
evidence indicates that the earlier migrants were in the New World 
at the end of that period and on the basis of certain interpretations of 
tlie Patagonian manifestations it would appear that some must have 
arrived well before its termination. 

To describe in detail the diferent implements comprising the various 
compleies and thckse occurring in sporadic assemblages of bones and 
artifacts has not been possible in the bounds of the present discussion. 
It may be said tliat there are examples suggestive of late Palifolithic 
tools, a few Mesolithic forms, and numerous early Neolithic types. 
Comparisons are frequently made between these iinplements and those 
from various European stone industries. This is misleading, however, 
as Che American examples must have been derived from eastern Asia 
where the development of stone working was for the most part inde¬ 
pendent of that in Eurepe. Such similarities to European types as 
may occur have no chronological significance and should not be used 
as criteria for dating New World material. 

There bos been considerable disagreement and much argument over 
the dote of the atyi^l of the first immigrants from Asia. This situa¬ 
tion may be attributed to the basing of conclusions on such ditTering 
factors as the cbaracteriatics of the archeological material, the faunal 
assemblages, the nature of the human skeletal remains, and the geologic 
evidence. The latter as a rule is considered as being the most accept¬ 
able, and dates based on it arc now re^rded by many as substnntiallv 
correct. Without going into the problems of glacial variations and 
synchronization, varve counts, fo-Ssil pollens, and related subjects, it 
will suffice to say that from these sources the ages of various phenomena 
have been determined. Tlio opening of the corridor cast of the 
Rockies, making migration southward from Alaska possible, bus been 
pla«d at 15,000 to 20.000 years ago. There appears to have been a 
similar opening some 20,000 years earlier, but it is generally considered 
as being too ancient to have played a part in human activities. Tho 
termination of the lost pluvial in the North American Southwest, 
which is important in the study of a number of the mani festal ions, has 
been dated at approstimalely 10,000 years ago. The Lindenmeier site 
in northern Colorado Is dated at from 10,000 to 25,000 with the state¬ 
ment that it may have been nearer the 25,000 mark (Bryan and Ray, 
IMO), although other authorities consider the 10,000 figure as more 
nearly correct (Sayles and Antevs, 1041, p. 41, note e&). The Black 
Water Draw, between Clovis and Portales. N. Mex., has been dated 
12,000 to 13,000 (Antevs, 1035a). The oldest level of the Cochise is 
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put at B HUlc ov^cr lO^COO (Sayles aod Ahtev^, 1D41), Gypsum Cave 
in Nevada is given as 8,500 (Harrington, 1933)- Ventana Cave has 
not been dated as yet, but on the basis of similarities with other re¬ 
mains it is probable that the oldest level there would approximate the 
10,000 figure, Sandia Cave seems to fall into the same categoiy as 
the LiDdennieier or Black Water Draw* * 

No date has been auggestwl thus far for the human footprints and 
bison tracks in Nicaragua, The Confins man was considered as liav* 
ing lived a “few thousands of years ago'’ (Waiter, Cathoud, and 
Maitos, 1937), and the remains in Patagonia have been estimated at 
3,000 to 5,400 (Bird, 10>18h). An interesting question has developed 
in regard to the latter, however, since that estimate was made. If 
the subsidence of Laguna Blanca took place at the time of the retreat 
of the last ice sheet in that area, the cultural horizons antedating 
that occurrence would be mudi older. On the basis of a correlation 
between the varves in tlie Northern and Southern Hemispheres the 
time of the recession in the lake has been placed at about 10,000 years 
ago. Inasmuch as the dcpoiiits at Palli Aike Cave have suggested 
that the entire period of humani occupation of the area may be twice 
as long as the interval since the retreat of the ice, plus a span of 
unknown duration when the debris was collecting on the original lluor 
and the layer of volcanic ash was accumulating, soniething over 
20,000 years would be indicatecL^ In view of tlie situation in North 
America this appears to be too long a period, but it raises the question 
as to whetlier the remains may not be older than originally ^>ostu- 
lated. The problem is directly involved in that of the synchronizatiou 
of ice ages in the north of the Northern Hemisphere witli those in 
other parts of the world, and as there are various indications that 
simultaneous ice ages for the whole earth are not necesaarily admis- 
sable it is possible the Patagonian piienomena ivcre actually some¬ 
what later* Thetie is no way of telling at tius stage of the investiga¬ 
tions how long it took the migrants to travel from northern North 
America to the tip of Snutli America. Some think of it as a slow 
and laborious process, others believe that it may have been relatively 
rapid* If 15,000 be taken us tho maximum for North America and 
10,000 for the southern end of South America, the Nicaraguan mani¬ 
festations might be considered as approximating 12,000 to 13,000— 
providing, of course, they represent the earliest nortli'to-south drift — 
and Punin and Confins betiveen 11,000 and 12,000* The North 
American data apparently have a better foundation tliaii those from 
South America, and thera is a possibility tliat the dates just postu- 

■■ k 

* iDformltlon riHwlrH frons Dr, Bird In ■ letter '^tittrQ *ft^r tbfr ■pp^emcifii' nf tbe 
Drlslutl p.rt!cle Ld Arta Anirrli^aa.. Oh bAtEi of pment ■rlilenr? m. Bird bellerci 
inch u eev tAT gTMt 
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latcd for Uie latter ore too great, although the former esUmute for 
Patagonia tnny bo soinowtmt too constTvative. 

There is nothing in the human physical types that would oondict 
with a lOjOOO- to 15,000'year ago for the first occupation of the Kew 
Workl In Upper PaltoliOiic times throughout tlie Near East and 
Europe, as well as in eastern Asia, several races of modem-type 
were in existence at an earlier stage than any thus far suggested for 
the New World. Consequently- the fact that the earliest aiTJvals did 
not diller greatly from modern Indians and have shown only sporadic 
primitive features should not be regarded as denying the possibility 
for such an age. However, the situation is somewhat difierent archeo- 
logicnlli'* Thus far ihero is scant infortuation about the late Palco* 
lithic in easterfi Asia beyond the fact that tliere was such a stage and 
that certain types of implements correlate with it. There is little that 
compares with these older forms in the New World material, but there 
ia much that is like the Neolithic artifacts of the period just preceding 
ttie appearance of jwttery and various polished-stone tools. Because 
of this some argue, with considerable logic (Spinden, 1&37), Llmt the 
New World cumplcics could not possibly have originate^] prior to 
5,000 to GjOOO years ago, wliile others are willing to concede u maxi- 
mum of 8,000. The answer probably is to be found in Asia in the 
transition stage between the end of the Palcalitlnc and the api>earanee 
of the full Neolithic, At present tliere is no available information on 
diat cultural phase, and until the results of future investigations are 
at hand there can be no decision m the matter. This seeming discrep¬ 
ancy between geologic dates and archeological evidence emphasizes 
the need for further study of the problem. 

Thus far there is not much basis for correlations between the older 
types of remains with those of later Indian groups. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Cocldse, and possibly also of some of the manife^ationn 
in the Abilene district, all the early complexes were followed by a 
definite break* They are separated from subsequent assemblages bv 
a sterile layer. The later manifestations, however, in all cases ap]jear 
to continue through a series of cultural horizons down to historic 
times. The break in continuity is unmistakable in the Folsom eilcs, 
Gypsum Cave, Sandia Cave, Vent ana Cave, and numerous other North 
American occurrences not described in the present artickv and nho at 
Fell’s Cave in South America* In view of this and because of the rela¬ 
tionship between gome of the Ventana Cave and Cochise materials, as 
well 03 the difTcrence between the oldest Cochise and other early com¬ 
plexes, it is possible that tile bottom level of the Cochise may have been 
placed one stage too early and tliat it actually Ijelongs in tlie phase 
begiimmg Just after the interval which is characterized, in all other 
locations where such remains are found, by an absence of traces of 
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human occupation. In fact some geologist think that the sand-gravel 
layer in which the Cochise material cMxnirs may be a redeposition 
rather than an original flood plain and that the archeological speci¬ 
mens are later than the animal bones and gravel would indicate. If 
the widespread evidence for sack a hiatus is correct, some explanation 
should bo found for the break in continuity and for the possibility that 
the earliest migrants, like the animals they bunted, became extinct. 
On the otlier hand, if the first ocoupation was followed by nniiiter- 
nipted inhabitation, some good reason for the sterile stratum in so 
many sites sliould bo forthcoming. One postulation has liecn that the 
break merely was in the plains and the southwestern area, where the 
increasing temperatures and progressive desiocation following the 
onset of the postglacial produi^ unfavorable conditions and forced 
tlio people on eastward and soiitliward to other regions where they 
continued to live. Eventually, after an amelioration of the climate 
in their former habitat and an influx of new migrants wlio found it 
again suitable for occupation, their descendants came in contact with 
some of tile later peoples and there was an intermiogling that is chron¬ 
icled in the sporadic appearance of older physical types in recent 
groups. This is a Logical explanation, but thus far the preponderance 
of archeologicflL evidence is against it. 
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scouiekce qf poimt Types from pai_l( aike and fell's caves. 
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A treeless volcanic rock, scarcely 13 miles long and 7 miles wide, 
slowly being eaten away by the waves and lost in the great emptiness 
of the Pacific Ocean—2,000 milea off the coast of Chile and 1^500 miles 
from the nearest Polynesian archipelago—this is Easter Island, the 
most isolated spot ever inhabited by man. Today it supports a mere 
handful of natives, mostly half-castes, and many of them lepers* 
'ilieso 450 people, now under Chilean rule, are the only descendants 
of the men who created there one of the most original civillKationa 
that have left a trace behind. Yet they have all but forgotten their 
past. 

For two centuries, the name of the island has been almost synony¬ 
mous with mystery'. In the world of ethnologists it occupies a place 
much like that of isles of fancy in children's imaginations. 

The sense of mystery which still surrounds this lonely rock was 
first aroused on Easter Sunday, 1723, when the Dutch Admiral Eog- 
geveen, in command of three frigates cruising about the Pacific in 
search of the fabulous Davis Idnd, saw the dome-shaped peaks of its 
volcanoes jutting above the horizon. From the decks of their ships his 
sailors, as they drew nearer, could discern all along the cliffs of this 
unknown shore an army of gigantic statues, which completely over- 
shadow'ed a small band of naked aud noisy savages on the beach 
below. The visit of the Dutch discoverers did not last long, but they 
carried back to Europe the strange tale of a solitary, desolate island 
guarded by colossal stone images, far too heavy and impresdve to 
have been carved and erected by the few primitive i>eople they found 
living there* 

Later in the eighteenth century, and afterward, Enster Island was 
visited in succe^ion by several other great navigators: Cook, La 
P^rouBC, Kotieboe, Beechey* They, too, saw with amazement the 
stone monsters, measured them, and even sketched them. To their 

* R^prihtea bf pcimlHton fnxin Tbe Vmli Uf'vleV, Sumntr 1^30, Mfb rvrlilDDv BLnd Kildl- 
tlODi br the anther. The lUaetnUone did not apfeer In The Tale EeitleW. 
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minda also, the contrast between the monijmcnts, indicative of n 
flonrishing and skillful population, and the desolation thej found 
about them was a peculiar enigma. They spoke of cataclyemSj of 
Tolcainc eruptions, that might have changed the course of the island’s 
hisEoiy, but these were pure guesses based on superficial obscn'ation. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, a ditferent gronp of visi¬ 
tors appeared. These were the whalers* most of them enterprising 
New Englanders in pursuit of business and adventure in the South 
Seajt, A few echoes of tlieir experience's come to us in indirect ways. 
Thus we know that the captain of one of these ships kidnapped several 
men who afterward escaped and tried to Bwim buck to their island 
although they were 3 days out* It is not surprising that relations 
bet weoD the wha lers and t he n at i v'Cs were far from cor dial. Too of ten 

the ships* Dicers rei^orted to iimpressing the islanders into their serv¬ 
ice, Such incidents explain the hostility shown to some European 
navigators betw^een 1820 and 1830 when they attempted to iund. But 
tiiese brief visits of \ankee snliorjs were not without benefit to the 
study of Easter Island. Thanks to their collecting instinct, numerous 
precious specimens of its early art have been well preserved in the Pea¬ 
body Museum at Cambridge and the Peabody Museum at Salem. In 
Cambridge, besides various wood and stone carvings, there are two 
images brought from the island, made of bark stuffed with bulrushes, 
winch represent a branch of its artistic tradition otherwise entirely 
unknown. They are covered with painted designs that reproduce, 
with fine and precise workmanship, the elabonito patterns used in 
tattooing up to a hundred years ago. In this respect the old Easter 
Islanders rivaled the achievements of the Jfarquesans. 

In 1859 R frightful disaster befell the islanders when Peruvian 
blackbirders attacked the island and kidnapped the king, a large 
number of the nobles and priests, and many hundred commoners, all 
Of whom were carried off to the guano islands of Peru to work os 
slaves. Most of the people died within a short time. When at last the 
few survivors were repatriated by a French ship, they spread among 
the remaining islanders the smallpox and tuberculosis contracted in 
Pera. Thus within a few years most of the native population and 
with them the vital links with the past were wantonly destroyed. 

The mystery of Easter Island became still deeper when, in 1864, 
the first Christian missionaries (members of the French Order of the 
Sacred Heart) arrived and tried to obtain from the natives details 
about the origin of the statues, and the methods that had been used to 
transport them-^ince many of them had obvionalv been moved from 
the plara where the stone was tiusrried* Their a^iswers to questions 
of this kind were unillum inn ting and showed that thev had only a 
vague tradition of what had happened before their time* Their "ig¬ 
norance, combined with the state of primitive poverty into which they 
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had fallen, again emphasized their enigmatic relation to the lost civi¬ 
lization, of which the statues and great stone mausoleums as well as 
other finely wrought remains of the past were mute evidence. 

Then scientists began to study Easter Island. At what time and 
by what manner of men, they asked, were these images made, with 
their colossal bulk, tlieir empty eyes and scornful expressions) Was 
the island the remnant of a sunken continent? Had it been inhabited 
by a powerful earlier race which had died out, or been destroyed and 
displaced by more warlike conquerors? Had eruptions of the vol¬ 
canoes exterminated the sldlled craftsmen, the sculptors, and the archi¬ 
tect^ leaving only a small group of people too discouraged and weak 
to continue the w’ork of their forefathers? These are among the 
questions that still puzzle students. 

The statues symbolize the mystery of the island and have made it 
famous. Yet their paradoxical presence on this speck of land in 
the midst of the Pacific is perhaps less difficult to understand than 
are the wooden tablets covered with small incised designs that were 
collected from the natives in the second half of the last century. The 
tablets raised the fascinating question whether their makers used on 
them a kind of hieroglyphic script which might some day be de¬ 
ciphered and would unveil the secret of its past. But all attempts to 
decipher tliem, with tlie help of intelligent natives, faded. 

A few years ago the study of the tablets took an unexpected turn. 
A Hungarian linguist, Guillaume de Heves}’, published a long list 
of Easter Island hieroglyphs which, it was claimed, presented very 
striking analogies with the symbols of a newly discovered script found 
in the ruins of a civilization, 5,000 years old, in the Indus Valley at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. There, coetaneous with the Sumerian 
civilization, flourished large and opulent cities inhabited by people 
whose name and affiliations are totally unknown to us. They were 
wiped out probably at tlie time of the Arj’an, and their existence re¬ 
mained unsuspected until tlie great excavations of Sir John Marshall. 
The Mohenjo-daro people have left a great many inscriptions on seals 
which have so far resisted any attempt at decipherment. If it could 
be shown that the two scripts were related, new light might be thrown 
on the obscure past of the whole Pacific area. 

The problem thus prosed was of such significance for an under¬ 
standing of the early histoiy of man that the French Government in 
association with the Belgian Government decided to organize an 
expedition to Easter Island to try to read its riddle. The leader of 
the expedition was a French archeologist, Charles Watelin, who, 
unfortunately, died in Tierra del Fuego. I was then asked to carry 
on the research, in association with the Belgian archeologist. Dr. Henry 
Lavachery. 
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We saw Easter Island for the first time on a rainy day in winter. 
It was also my first sight of a Polynesian island. I did not expect, 
of course, to find the classic coconut palms and hibiscus, for I knew 
tliat the island was without trees or shrubs, but I certainly had not 
imagined that this outpost of the sunny islands in the South Seas 
would remind me, as it did at once, of the coasts of Sweden and 
Norway. When the cruiser on which we had made the voyage 
anchored off Hangaruu, the only modem village on the island, 
memories of Scandinavia came even more vividly into my mind as I 
examined through my field glasses the frame houses of the natives, 
which are of a type common in northern Europe. The capital of the 
legendarj' Easter Island looked, for all the world, like a humble fisher¬ 
men’s hamlet seen in a fog on the Baltic. 

I sliall never forget that first day when we were anchored just off 
the little harbor. Gusts of wind drove long rollers against the shore 
witli such force tliat tliey broke amid spouts of spray with a deep 
pounding. In front of tlie sandy cove, the waves piled up over a bar 
tliat, it seemed, nobody could cross. ITie natives gatliered <m tlie 
beach did not appear very eager to meet us, but the karanga^ the cries 
which announce any imiiortant event, had sounded in tlie village, 
and from everywhere, on all the paths leading to the sea, we could 
see men on horseback coming at full speed. Near the boathouses a 
palaver was held, and on the outcome of that everjtliing depended. 
The commander of the cruiser had decided that on no condition would 
be put us and our 90 boxes of equipment ashore. Our only hope for 
an immediate and safe landing lay with tlie natives. 

Suddenly we saw them rush to the boathouses, drag three canoes 
toward the sea, jump into them and disappear in the surf. We held 
our breath, expecting the canoes to capsize in their attempt to cross 
the bar. But after a short time, one, two, then all tliree surged up 
from the wall of water and headed toward our ship. Tlie men were 
received with cheers, a well-deserved tribute to their courage and 
skill. 

When the canoes reached our sliip we saw that they were full of 
natives wearing tlie most surprising disguises. The majority were 
dressed in old uniforms of the Chileain navy. In one canoe there 
were, it appeared, lieutenants, admirals, surgeons, and engineers. 
few had also put on feather headdresses, similar to those in wliich 
their ancestors had received Captain Cook, but they wore them merely 
ns an advertisement of the native wares of nil kinds which they wislied 
to trade for shirts and sailors’ caps. 

Each time I find myself using the word “natives’* for the modem 
inhabitants of Easter Island, I have a hesitant feeling, just as hesi¬ 
tant as on tliat day when I first saw their faces over the railing. I 
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could not decide whether these men were a heterogeneous crowd of 
European beachcombers or real Polynesians, the sons of the sea 
rovers who had colonized the island. That European blood flowed in 
their veins, there was no doubt. Some of the men who came aboard 
and tried to sell their curios looked decidedly French; others might 
almost have had brothers or cousins in Hamburg or in Loudon. Yet 
there was sometlung exotic in all of them and traces of old Pol^mesian 
descent could be seen in their black, wavy hair, in the strange, viva¬ 
cious dark eyes, in the high foreheads. Tliese Erst Easter Islanders 
whom 1 met impressed me as of mixed race. Later, genealogical 
investigations showed that only a third of the present inhabitants 
could claim descent from a pure Polynesian ancestry—and the claims 
were not always well attested. 

There is one misconception about these people which should be 
dispelled. It has been stated over aud over again that the modem 
Easter Islanders are a degenerate population and that they can have 
nothing in common with the people who carved the statues and 
inscribed the tablets. This is not true. They appeared to me in 
many ways to be highly gifted. 

During the 6 months 1 spent on the island, I found m}'self com¬ 
pelled to admire their ingenuity and their remarkable talent fur 
assimilation. No European village has given me the impression of 
more intelligent adaptation to a changing world. This capacity is 
doubtless responsible, in part, for the passing of the old culture. 
Though the most isolated people in the world, tlio Easter Islanders 
are constantly on the lookout for new ideas, new fashions—and also 
new vices. Tlieir extraordinary faculty for exploiting any weakness 
or interest in tlieir visitors has hud some atuusing results. For ex¬ 
ample, a few* years after the missionaries came to the island, tlie 
natives started to speculate on the antiquities and on the mysterious 
past of their little country. Finding that foreigners were interested 
in the small wooden images of emaciated figures which had been one 
of their forefathers’ greatest artistic achievements, they proceeded 
to produce crude imitations by the hundreds. The modem craftsmen 
are without illusion as to the (lerfection of their work, but they excuM* 
themselves by saying: ‘^V’by should we bother about beauty and 
finish when our patrons don’t discriminate between good and bad 
images and we get in exchange the soap and clothes we wantl” 
Thanks to this commercial instinct, several of their old industries 
have been kept alive. 

One of their greatest and most profitable activities is palming off 
on amateur archeologists rough stones alleged to be ancient artifacts 
or well-made imitations of them. The very day of my landing a 
native cynically proposed to cooperate with me in faking old iinple- 
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nients and works of art. His idea veins that since I had books and 
photographs showing the designs and he had the manual skiil we 
might form an ideal, not to say a prodtabie, partnership, I must 
confess that on several oocosiona the iaJaiiders* skillful imitations 
completely deceived me. and I thus acquired a beautiful collection 
of ancient stone hooks that I only gradually realized were modern 
c*opies. 

This continued practice of the traditional arts has a certain his¬ 
torical bearing. It suggests that there has never been a complete 
breach in Easter Island civiliziition and that tJie pi-eseiit natlvos, 
however mixed in blood they may he^ are, nevertheless, the suctessors 
in direct line of the unknown men who carved the old wooden images 
that are nowadays prized specimens in our iniiEieunis. 

Unfortunately, this is not the only old custom which has surviv'ed. 
From the time when the Dutch discovered the island to the present, 
its people have had the reputation of being the cleverest thieves in 
the South Seas, and quite rightly. This complaint is rejwated in all 
the accounts of the early navigators, and many of the dramatic inci¬ 
dents on the beach of llangiiroa have arisen from the natives’ brazen 
contempt for the sanctity of private property h Only the sensitive 
and elegant French ex[>lorer La Perouse adopted the policy of laugh¬ 
ing at such pilfering, and paid no further attention to it. He and 
hb men were amusetj hy the attitude of the native women who hel|>ed 
their mates pick pockets by distracting the attention of inriofcnt 
victims through entreaties and ^dudicrous gestures.” 

The natives of our day are just as tliievisli aa their forefathers, and 
this waywttrti di.spositit>n is the cause of endless troubles for the Eng- 
ILsh conqjany which has lea,sed the island from the Chilean Govern¬ 
ment for sheep raising. To prevent coni^tnnt stealing of tlie sheep 
tlie company put barbed wire across the island in an attempt to 
force the people to remain within the boimtls of their village. But 
such drastic measures were of little avnil, and in the year I spent t here 
IhOOO sheep di sap [geared. Though the culprits are known to the whole 
community, family loyalty protect.s them and makes investigation 
useless. 

Otherwise the natives are law-abiding and peaceful; there are very 
few ret.^mtis of murder or blocKiy vioieuce among them. The only 
criminal we heard of was one of our guides, who, ironicaliy enough, 
pro veil to be about the only honest man on the island. 

Tlie people live as tlicy did in the past, on the iiroduce of their 
helds. Taros, sweet potatoes, y-iims. bananas, and sugarcane grow 
abundantly on the fertile volcanic soil. The only wants thev can¬ 
not supply themselves are for tnanufactured goods such as soap And 
they like especially to get foreign clotliing. In this matter, the men 
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do AveU faf tixemsselvc^ liv barter with the while i^iiiors who vleit the 
islandf but the wtuiien cunnot be so provided for> They csompliiin 
bitterly of tlie difEctilty they hnve in satisfyiug tlieir coquettish taste. 

For an antliropolo^iint, the material on Easter Island is rather 
scant. The old culture has nearly gone. No Westerner ever saw it 
while it was still functioning. The data on tlie past, which can be 
gtithered, are limited to statements or tales which a few people have 
heard from fathers or grand fa the ra. Nevertheless^ I was surprised 
to5nd n relatively rich folklorCj which helped lue to understand many 
ELsj>ecta of the [incient civilijiatior. Both legends and anecdotes stress 
cannibalism^ which seems to have hBunted the imagination of the 
Easter Islanders before the arrival of Christianity. 

Those who es[>iH;t to find in these traditions any evidence for the 
esTstence of a civilization previous to that of tlie PoljTieaiang ivil! be 
sadJy disappointed^ TTiere is not a single feature of the Easter Island 
lore that does not point toward Polynesian origin* Tlie language 
itself is pure Polynesian* and uo words now In use hint of a legacy 
from any other linguistic stock. 

These are the main facts to bear in mind os we turn to the problem 
posed by the mysterious gigantic statues and the inscribed tablets. 
But before we go into it* we must first consider what is to be said of 
the theory that the Island is a peak of a sunken continent* since upon 
this assumption the classic interpretation ()f its mysteries has for a 
long time rested. There is no scientific evidence that Easter Lsland 
is the wreckage of such a sunken continent—Jrf^muria or Atlantis. 
It is plainly a typical volniuic island of recent origin, formed by a 
series of eruptions originating on the floor of the ocean. Soundings 
have revealed a depth of 1.770 faEhorns 20 mile.s from its coast, 
ilorcover* when the island was settled by Polynesian migrants it does 
not seem to have been much more extensive tliaii it is now* Its coasts 
arc subjected to continual erosion from the waves* and it is true th.it 
during the last decades a few of the monuments which once stood on 
tile top of a high cliJf have been precipitated into the sea. But since 
the ancient sanctuaries were erected along the shore, if the erosion 
hud been vciy' great* all of them w'ould have been washed away by 
now. There has also been a question alwiit a great road which* it is 
said, ran to the shore of the island and continued under water* sug¬ 
gesting that the shore was once much farther out. The famous French 
^iter* Pierre Loti, waa, if I am not mistaken, the first to mention this 
“triumphal avenue ” which he thought would lend to the heart of the 
mystery. On a simple statement of this traveling poet visions of 
submerged glory have lieen based, and many good minds have ollowof! 
their imaginations to follow the submarine road down to enclianfed 
palaces* The truth is that no such road exists* What Loti took for 
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a paved highway is s&m on close examination to be only a bed of 
lavn that in its flow reached the sen. 

Other writers, abandoning the hypothesis of tlie sunken continent, 
have advanced the view tliat Etister Island is the center of an archi¬ 
pelago which vanished beneatii the waves in a great cataclvsm not 
ao many centuries ago. They suggest further that the inhabitants of 
this supposed string of islands had used Easter Island as a burial place 
for their dead. According to tliis surmise, the dream Land of Davis 
would have been among the many islands tliat were submerged. But 
no geological facts can be found to support this theory either. We 
know, too, that the sanctuaries of Easter Island continued to be used 
as burial places by the islanders as recently ag TO years ago. Ruins 
of old villages near tlie monuments are added evidence that this 
speck of land was inhabit^ by the living in former times as it Is 
today, and tliat it could not have been merely a mausoleum. 

However, there remains the baffling fact that such a diminutive 
island is covered with great statues, some of them 30 or 40 feet high and 
weighing many tons. Despite my skepticism about the elaborate 
theories offered in eipknation of this miraculous flowering of sculp* 
ture, I must confess that I, too, like aU previous travelers to the island, 
wag overwhelmed by a feeling of astonishment and awe when I first 
saw them. 

Tliere are few si>ectacles in the world more impi^saive than the 
sight of the statue quarry on the slopes of Rnnoramku. The place is 
indeed sinister. Imagine a half-crumbled volcano, a black shore line, 
and huge cliffs which rise up from the sea with smooth green pastures 
above them. Guarding the quarry, near the volcano, is an army of 
giant stone figures scattered In the most picturesque disorder. Most 
of them still stand out boldly. Successive landslides have partisUy 
covered others, so that only their heads emerge from the ground. like 
those of a cursed race buried alive in qtiicksand. Behind the rows 
of the erect statues, along the slopes of the volcano, there are 150 
figures still in the process of being bom. Wherever one looks in the 
quariy, one sees hulf-finished sculpture. Ledges of the mountain 
have been given hum Ft n shape. Caves have been opened in which 
statues rest like those on medieval sepulchers in the ciypt of some 
great cathedral. Hardly a single surface has been left uncarved by 
the artistg in their fren^ to exploit the soft tufa of the mountain. 

There is something weird in the sight of this deserted workshop with 
the dead giants all atmut. At every step, one stumbles over discarded 
stone hammers. It is as if the quarry had been abandoned on the 
eve of some holiday, and the workers were expecting on the day after 
to ref lira and resume their task^i; indeed, in several cases, only a few 
more blows would have been needed to cut the rtatuea finally free 
from the rock of the slope. 
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In my opinion^ tbe sefimingly sudden utterruption of work in the 
quiirry ib the most puzzling problem pre^nted by Foster Island. Such 
au abrupt stoppage in the sculptors’ activity suggests some unfore¬ 
seen catastrophe^ some extraordinary event which upset the entire 
life of the place- The natives Imve alwuj's had the idea that magic 
vvas at the bottom of the trouble whatever it was. There ia a legend 
among them that an old sorceress, forgotten perhai>s at a feast, may 
in her rage have put a curse on the quarry which frightened die work¬ 
ers £ore.ver away* 

If w& reject this fabulous story, we have no explanation of the 
phenomenon, for whidi there is any basis however slight- Was there 
possibly some surprise attack by a hostile group on the island in 
which all the skilled stone carvers were killed i Was diene an attack 
from chance invaders? Were the natives suddenly overwhelmed by 
a violent epidemic, or did something about their first contact with 
white men cause them to lay down their tools once for all i We do not 
know the answer, and I doubt if we shall ever have any light on id 

Whatever the Imtli about the end of their work, it appears that 
the last of the stone uiirvcrs were under the spell of a megalomaniac 
dream* Some of tlie unfinished statues are of enormous size, one of 
them tiO feet tall. Others ore to be found in places out of which it 
seems impossible that they could ever have been taken* Peirhapg their 
sculptors never intended to move these isolated giants^ 

There are two types of Easter Island statues—those which still stand 
in the ci’ater or at the foot of the volcano Eauoraruku, and those which 
once surmounted the itAu or burial places* Though they are of the 
same stone and of the same general styles there arc djfferences which 
are worth stressing* 

A word must be said about the burial places, which were situated nt 
frequent intervals all along the shore in a lino that encircled the 
island. Most of them were huge stone structures of a peculiar 
plan developed from the primitive c-aim* In these large mausoleums, 
tlie crude heap of stones has evolved into a real monument through 
the me of a retaining wall. This wall, which formed a fat^ade always 
facing seawartl, was built of slabs or regular blocks of stone carefully 
fiiteti together into beautiful, smooth surfaces. Behind this is a level 
platform, and tlicn a gradual slope backward, filled in with coarse 
rubble. The central portion of the fumade juts out, like the apron 
of u stage, and on the top of this projecting part of the jdatform 
stood a row of statues with their faces turned inland- In the long 
slope leading up to this Eacred place the dead were buried. 

The figure,s of the mausoleums or sanctuaries were in the nature of 
huge busts, the head being di3pro[i>ortioriatcly large in relation: to w hai 
appears of the body. The back of the head goes straight up from the 
shoulders and* with the vertical lines of the ears, givm the head a 
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flattGDeii api^arance. The eyebro’trs are well marked and overlap the 
elliptical cavitieti which represent the sockets of the eyes. The nose is 
long, the tip Bliglitly upturned and the nostrils expanded. The thin 
lips are pursed with what seems a scornful eipression. The uitos, 
siightl\ dexed^ cling to (he bust with the hands joined over the aU* 
domen^ below which tlie figure is cut off, 

^he other sculptures on the: island—the lonely images on the plain 
and those that guard the slope of the volcano i^norarfiku—have the 
same features except that there ai-e no sockets for the eyes. This part 
of the face^ as in some modernistic aulpture, is defined only by the 
ridge of the eyebrows and by the flat plane of tlie cheeks below. The 
lower part of these statues tapers to an enormous peg, which was 
sunk into the isoil. 

Hie function of the aAu imagi.'S can be surmised from analogies with 
the rest of Pol 3 Tiesia, The old Marquesans, close relatives and perhaps 
forebears of the faster Islanders^ adorned their stone platforms with 
stutucs which represented their ancestors. Among all the natives of 
centi'ai and marginal Polynesia, there is the same tendency to give 
human form to ancestral gods presiding over the sacred pfacca. In 
tlm sanctuadcs of central Polynesia stood huge slabs that ivere erected 
in [he same position as the Easter Island statues. These slabs were 
receptacles for the souls of the ancestnil gods, who entered them when 
the_v were called by the priests. The Ea-^ter Island statues are merely 
n more realLstic development of this idea, favored by the existence of 
easily carveil tufa deposits. Their sculptors elaborated rather than 
originated a tradition. 

Everywhere on the island statues are to be found: on top of volcanic 
hilb, along cliffs, and in places which seem almost inaccessible. Their 
mass must have made their transportation difficult. As a matter of 
fuct^ no one iuis yet explained how some of them were hauled from the 

quarry and then erected on the pktfomis on the opposite side of the 
island. 

(M course, there are many other instances of people with rudimentary 
equipment moving objects of great size-for instance, the dolmens and 
menhire of Europe. As the statues that the Easter Islanders 
erected on their sanctuaries were of the native tufa, they were not ex- 
ce^ingly hea^-y for their bulk, Tlieir weight ranges fi^m 5 to 8 tons; 
only one weighs as much ns 20 tons. But because the rock from which 
they were carved is soft, it must have been necessary to take innumer¬ 
able precautions not to mar or break them in transit. This would 
have been easy if abundant supplies of wotnl had been accessible, 
but, except for a few busies, the island seems always to have 
ftckcd wo^. flood material for making ropes wag apparently also 
lacking. The only tiling they could liave been made from ig paper 
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mulberryj irliidi the natives grew in special atone-’enclosed plots. Per¬ 
haps the wood necessary formakmg sledges on which the statues might 
have been hauled was lumber that floated ashore, TIhb is frequently 
menti oned in anoien t tales. If native timher or dri f twoocl wasavailable 
in the old days, tJie difBeulties of transportation would not have been 
oTenvhelmiiig. TYe know that other Polynesians transported objects 
quite as heavy as the Easter Island images* For instance in the 
Marquesas* slabs weighing as much as 10 tons were hauled along the 
slopes of the mountains. The famous doorwaj't or trilithoHj of Tonga, 
Tivhich Is one of the marvels of the world, has a lintel weighing 30 tons. 
But when the EtL'^ler Islanders of today are asked about the means by 
which the statues were transported, they only say; "King Tuu-ko-ihu, 
the great lungkianT used to move them with tlie words of his mouth*” 
Other qu^tions have arisen about the Easter Island carvings. How, 
for instance* did the people get the ntani>ower for such large enter¬ 
prises, wdilch would have been impossible, it seems, if the population 
were as small as it is todav ? The answer is that before the Europeans 
arrived, the island had ten times as many inhabitants as it now has-^ 
or 5 thousand would be a conservative estinmte. Wo know tills from 
data given by its first European visitors and the early missionaries* 
Again, are these statues as old as lias been said i Certain writers have 
date<l them us far back its 1000 B* C. Thera arc even some who think 
that they might have been in exlf^tcncei 10,000 years ago. But the weight 
of general evidence is against these view*s* Although their material is 
A relatively soft stone, they slUl i-etain sharp outlines, and the ham¬ 
mer marks are still noticeable on them. As the winds blow with re¬ 
lentless force over the Inland, and rains are both frequent and violent, 
if the carving had been done thousands uf years ago, It could not be 
in such geiod condition as it is today* Tradition seems to indicate that 
the Polynesian ancestors of dm pri'scnt inbabitEuits came to the island 
and settled it in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A. D* All things 
considered, I do not think the statues can be more than five or sis 
centuries old* But no definite date can be ifet for them* 

The figures of stone that stoo^l so Mgh aiiove the shores of Easter 
Island, and in such striking formation that it is no wonder they amazed 
the old niivigators, haveuttnioted more attention than the other myste¬ 
rious objects to which I have already referred—the wootlcn tablets 
wutli rows of strange signs incised on them. But these curiotis plecew 
of w’ood have also given rise to much speculation. They were bought 
from the natives by the missionaries in the early days of their work, 
and ever since they have been thought to contain a real script which, 
if it could be read, would prove a key to the island’s mysteries* 

The first white man to discover the tablets was Monselgnenr Janssen* 
French Bishop of Tahiti, in IfifiG. As he was looking at a piece of 
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wood, wrapped around with strands of hair, which a missionary had 
brfuight from Easter Island as a gift from the natives to the head of 
their new church, he was puzzled by the rows of small designs he 
noticed on iL These he took to be hieroglj'phs, and his view has been 
shared by all the later students of the problem. The so-called “hiero¬ 
glyphs,” cut in the wood with a shark's tooth, are realistic or conven¬ 
tionalized drawings of various subjects, including apparently geo¬ 
metrical figures. Many of them represent men, animals, plants, and 
other familiar forms reduced to their essential features with no unnec¬ 
essary detail to blur the image. They run up and down the tablets 
in rows so arranged that when the reader arrives at the bottom of 
one row, he has to turn the tablet upside down to see the designs of 
the next one in a normal position. These images, or characters, are 
among the masterpieces of primitive graphic art that have come down 
to us. They are outlined with an exquisite grace. The symbols are 
uniform in style suggesting an established and highly developed 
aestlietic tradition. 

Unfortunately, the discovery of this remarkable work was not fol¬ 
lowed up by scientific inquiries at a time when they might have borne 
fruit. When, finally, in 1014 Mrs. Katherine Itoutledge, the distin¬ 
guished English anthropologist, tried to obtain a key to its meaning 
from the last native who had been trained in the old chanters' school, 
it was already too late. He died of leprosy a few days after his first 
interview with her. The modem natives know nothing of the matter. 
They tell merely vague tales of the tablets, saying that they are magical 
objects which have the power to cause death. 

The supposed substance of the rows of designs on some of the tablets 
was dictated in the Easter Island dialect to Jaussen by a native named 
.Metoro. But when Metoro's words were translated it appeared that 
they were only a simple description of the designs, not their actual 
content, as had been hoped. 

Other attempts at interpretation have been undertaken but with 
even less success. The most serious was that of an American naval 
officer, \V. J. Tliomson. In 1886 he tried to obtain the text of what 
was inscriM on the tablets from an elderly native. This man un¬ 
doubtedly had some knowledge of the characters, but he had become 
a good Christian and was afraid of jeopardizing his chances in another 
world by touching the tablets or even looking at their pagan symbols. 
In order to resist the temptation, he ran away and hid in a cave, where 
Tliomson finally captured him. There he was “stimulated” by flattery 
and a few drinks to what was thought to be a revelation of these secrets 
of the past. At any rate, he began to chant old Polynesian hymns, 
which he said were the texts of the tablets. Thomson and his col¬ 
leagues noticed, however, that their infomiant was paying no atten- 
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tion to the rows of designs as he chanted and did not repeat his words 
when tlie same tablet was put into his hands a second time. He was, 
therefore, thought to be a fraud and was dismissed. 

As 1 have already said, a definite clue to the enigma of this so-called 
“script” seemed at last to have been discovered 7 years ago, when Mr. 
de Ueve^ pointed out a series of analogies between some of these 
Easter Island designs and those of an old Asiatic script found on stone 
and clay seals in the ruins of two forgotten cities, Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, in the valley of the Indus. Now, archeologists agree in 
thinking that the civilization of the Indus region dates from about 
3000 B. C. Its people were an unknown race that knew how to build 
planned cities with a complicated sewerage system. The script they 
used is still undeciphered, but hypotheses about it have been ad¬ 
vanced which, if substantiated, would make it one of the earliest 
known forms of man^s writing. Some Orientalists see striking anal¬ 
ogies between tiiis Mohenjo-daro script and the early Chinese 
hieroglyphs. 

Although the relationship between Easter Island “script” and that 
of the Indus has been accepted widely as a demonstrated fact, I can¬ 
not help being skeptical for several reasons. The Indus civilization, 
contemporaneous with tliat of Sumeria and Egypt, was extinct by 
2000 B. C. Easter Island culture died out only 80 years ago. Roughly 
15,000 miles of land and sea separate the Indus Valley from the island. 
Between them lie India, Indonesia, and enormous wastes of water. 
In oilier res{)ects Moheujo-daru and Easter Island have nothing in 
common: the arts of the Indus, like weaving, pottery, and metal 
working, were unknotvn to the remote islanders. The proud city 
dwellers of Mohenjo-daro would have looked down upon the half- 
naked people who lived in thatched huts, and indulged in cannibalism. 
How could two such different and widely separated peoples have shared 
the same form of writing? 

In order to answer this question, Mr. de Hevesy advanced the theory 
that the Easter Island tablets are many centuries, if not millenniums, 
old and were brought to Easter Island by the first immigrants. Here 
the evidence that remains is against him. The wood of the best and 
largest Easter Island tablet is that of a European oar. Besides, if 
Hevesy’s theory were to be accepted we should have to make the diffi¬ 
cult assumption that the Easter Islanders kept their script unclianged 
for more than 5,000 years. A careful analysis of the tablets and the 
Indus script has not borne out tliis theory. True, some of the signs in 
the Indus script have striking analogies with those of Easter Lsland. 
I am, nevertheless, still more impressed by the divergencies, and by 
tlie doubtfulness of parallels based only on a few cases which take no 
account of many variants of the same design. 
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Moreover, there is little qae*}tion, 1 believe^ that the designs on the 
tablets ’ivere ci'eated by natives of Easter Island. It would be difficult 
to explain on any other assumption the presence among tliem of so 
many figures of animals belonging to the local fauna and of objects 
that are found, as far as is known, in its culture only. Mr. de Ileve^ 
interpreted certain of the Easter Island symlwls as represent at ions of 
monkeys and elephants, but for these suggestions of Indians jungle 
life he drew' on his imagination. 

In the hope of Ui rowing some lighten the mystery, I applied to sev¬ 
eral tablets an aniilyiical method. I counted their symbols and studied 
their combinations to find out w hether they might constitute no iictual 
script. I f the sym bols represented fioumls, t he same si gns ivould have 
been combined in the same order whenever a word was repeated. 
But this seldom bajijjcns. The same combinations of tlie same sym¬ 
bols recur in only a vei-y few cases. The individual designs are re- 
Jieated over and over again but apparently in haphazard order. No 
clue to a script coiiic from this study. 

If we might iissumc that the tablets contain an actual script, the 
tpicstion would arise W'hctLer it were pictographie or ideographic. 
To answer tliis there are not enough dilfei'eiu symbols. Most of tiiem 
arc Variants of about a humlrcd fundamental designs. On certain 
tablets the same signs form a high percentage of tlie total 
Assuming that the Eiistcr Ishmd tablets contained a script, I thought 
it hkely for a long time that this wjls based on the same principle 
us the designs inscribed on birchbark by the Ojibway Indiana, who 
record charms by means of figures which acjuiotimea remind us of 
the Easter Island symbols. From tlie images drawm on bark, the In¬ 
dian shaman reads a text which, to his mind, they represent. The 
Cuna fjidJans of Panama still the same primitive form of writing. 

But one thing made me suspicious of such an interpretation. Tir^ 
Easter Island tablets arc pieces of wood of various odd .^hajies which 
aro always covered with designs from one end to tlie ot her and on l>oth 
sides. If their contents corresponded to a script text, this would mean 
tlmt the artist always knew in advance just the size and shape of the 
piece of wood his chant would fill. As this seemed highly improbable 
I was obligetl to abandon this entire hypothesis ami 
better clue to the mystery* 

I found it in a link that has been kept between the tablets and the 
oi-al traditions, songs, and prayers of the Easter Islanders. The very 
that the natives use for the tablets puts us on the right track. 
Th^y are i^licd Hh^it ron^^orongo, which means literally ''orator 
staffs—that is, the stick, sometimes decorated with carved" symbols 
sometun^ not—which a speaker holds in his hands while making a 
public address or reciting a piece of traditional lore, as i f to give added 
sign] fica nee to his words. The were jjrof essi onn 1 ch anters 
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who formed ai iioeietyT which existed not only on Eiister I.4flj\d. but 
niso on other Polynesioji islands. In childhood they were taught in 
special schools to mewori^ and to recite the lore of their tribe. 
Everywhere in Polynesia the chanters use such an '‘orator 
Sometimes, as in New- Zealand, tlie sta£s are provided with notches* 
which are supposed to help in reciting geaealogicai tabie^* In the 
iliirquesiaSj the chonteni held^ while chanting, a bundle made of string 
wound about with knotted ends baugiug dovru, which was thouglit of 
as coQtaining the substa.nce of the chant though the connection 
tween the words and the contents of the bundle was loose* The bun¬ 
dles symboli^jed the chants and were in consequence of paramount 
importance, Tliey were solemnly given to the young people after 
they had been initiated into the lore of their ancestors. 

These facts, I concluded, give us the best clue in the problem of 
[he Easter Island tablets* To its chanters as to the chanters of other 
islands, the ‘'^orator staffs^* were the accessories and the symbols of 
their function. Originally, the designs on the staffs or tablets might 
have been mnemonic, but later on they lost their exact significance 
in tliQ minds of the natives and were looked upon merely as simple 
ornaments or magic symbols* It may be added that even now we 
can observe on Easter Island a slight relation that has been preserved 
betw'cen design and chant. The natives are m the habit of chanting 
when they make string £gurea or cat’s cradles, Tl^is interpretation 
of the tablets may not contain the whole truth about them, I offer 
it mtber as the hypotliesis which best fits the facts available today, 
and which harmonises also with what we know of an underlying 
tendency in Polynesian civilization. 

But these are not all the questions that have been raised by Eiistcr 
Island, Some observers have found in the wellnL-arved and well- 
fitted stones of its sanctuaries likenesses and relations to the ancient 
remains in Peru^ and to account for them have said that there must 
have been intercourse between these two parts of the world at some 
period of history. But close study has revealed that between the 
Peruvian and the island ruins the resemblances do not go beyond 
the general fact of an exact dtting of the stones. The plan and the 
structure of the Peruvian building? are entirely different. In Peru 
the walls are all of rart'ed stone blocks, whereas in Easter Island 
they consist of slabs set on edge outside with rubble behind. The 
only conspicuous architectural achievement O'f the Easter Islanders 
was to select the slabs and to dress their comers so that no gap would 
appear on the surface and impair the general appearance. This they 
could naturally have learned to do without crossing the Pacific in 
frail canoes and making the long Journey inland to the site of the 
wonderful ruins in Peru* Moreover, these are ceriainly for older than 
the Easter Island sanctuaries. Thus it seems clear that we must 
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give up hope thxt the remains on Easier Island will help to solve 
the problcDis of earlj ^Vinerican civilizations. 

Tile result of 3 jears’ work on the island culture pursued at the 
Bishop Museum in Honolulu^ with which 1 have been associated, 
shows that this Ultima Thule was discovered and settled bv Poly¬ 
nesians, who arrived in a fleet of double canoes sometime, roughly, 
between the middle of the twelfth centurj' A. D. and the end of the 
thirteenth. Tlie time of the discoveiy and settlement can be estab¬ 
lished approiimately from the lists of chiefs that have come to ua. 
Th^e the early missionaHca took down from the dictation of the 
natives. I was permitted to copy another one from a list which my 
native informant had compiled himself* Many errors have, of course^ 
slipped into thrae records, hut a comparative study of them shows that 
Easter Island has been ruled by about 25 or 30 chiefs since the founder 
of the dynasty, Hotu-matua, and his people first came to its shores. 
Allowing 25 years for each ruler’s reign—the usual method of meas^ 
uring time in Polynesian annals—we find that this must have hap¬ 
pened very close to the twelfth or thirteenth century. From other 
sources, we know nlso tliat this was a period of great sea expeditions, 
and that the settling of New Zealand and of many other islands in 
occurred in what seems to have been a heroic age of 
ancient Polynesia. 

Curiously enough, the oral tradition of the migration to Easter 
Island has been preserved remarkably well even down to the present* 
WTiile I was there, I was told in great detail many more or hsa legend¬ 
ary incidents of the voyage eastward of Hotu-matua and his associate, 
the noble Tuuko-ihn. These stories with their core of history were the 
glorious sngns of the first emigrants to this little lost world. 

At about the same time, the Tahitians, Maori* and Marquesuns had 
a culture which wa.s still undefined hut was very similar in the different 
groups. In the course of the succeeding centuries, over each of these 
island areas a civilization developed along original lines, though stiU 
retaining the common background. The Easter Island cultnre belongs 
to this purely Polynesian type. The ancestors of the present popula¬ 
tion merely improved upon the legacy they rcceiTed. 

Where then did the Easter Islanders come from? Since they are 
Polynesians in race, language, and culture, the problem of their origin 
coincides with that of the Polynesians as a whole and is as yet unsolved. 
That the Pol^Tiesians came from Asia is beyond doubt. India, Assam, 
anti Indo-Cliina have been variottsly (jivon aa the eradle of tliese sea¬ 
faring tribes, but sufficient evidence to validate these theoriea is still 
lacking, Within the Polyneaian world the Easter Islanders offer 
ninny analogies with the Maori of New Zealand, the people of Manan- 
reva and thoM of the Marquesas. Actually the resemblances betwan 
Easter Island culture and that of the Marquesas are very striking. It 
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is possible that tiie Easter Islanders were amon^ the early Polynesian 
emigrants who spread from central Polynesia toward the east, occupy¬ 
ing the Tuamotus, Mangareva, and the Marquesas. Very likely after 
a sojourn in the Marquesas some again sailed eastward and discovered 
Easter Island. At the time they left the Marquesas their culture, of 
course, had not yet developed the specific pattern which characterized 
it when the Europeans landed tliere in the eighteenth century^ 

Tlie genealogies of Mangareva, the nearest Polynesian island to 
Easter Island, date back to the twelfth century, but traditional history 
mentions early inunigrants who settled on these islands and then left 
for other countries, leading a restless life. Similar traditions exist 
among the Marquesans^ Hotn -matua, the discoverer of Easter Island, 
and his followers may well have represented a defeated tribe or a 
junior branch of the Marquesas or Mangareva* 

What remains today of their work is evidence of the beauty and 
greatness of tlieir isolated civilization^ revealing tlie vigor and audacity 
of these Polynesians who spread over what seem once to have been 
the happiest islands on earth. 
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PLATE 1 



1. SEAWARD FACADE OF AmU <BURIAL PlATFOHM) TE'PEU, 
Xclln in ciw strnrturr pIIEmJ ^b« tiitok fmiri Irnuf fooni^tlnnn. 



2. THE SEAWARD FACADE DF AMJ VINAPU, THE BEST STONE STRUCTURE OF 

THE ISLAND 
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Half-buried Statues auong the Slope of Volcano Rano Raraku, 
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Plate 3 





1. Group OF Petroglypms on Top of volcano Rano-Kao. at the Pilgrimage 

Site of Orongo. 

They roprnwrnl lb* litn)>nian boliUny lh« caervO egf. 



2. Tepano. the best Informant of the Island. Carving a wooden image 
IN THE Style of the Famous Moai kavakava. 

Modmi ipcdmaoi arr mid* M Munparrd U» tfa* ia*at«fi*lN*» BOrtwl Mt. 
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PI.ATE t 



1. VICTORIA RAPAHAN&O. OME OF THE LAST DESCEWCAHTS OF ThC KIMolY 

Family, Paper Mulberry stem to Make SAtrn clotk^ 



2 . Native GIRL beatino papeiR mulberhy Bark To Hake a Farric. 





BRAIN RHYTHMS ^ 


By E. D. ADHiAJJt O- M - F. R- S. 
Unirerxitv of Cambridge 


In 1929 Prof* Hans Berger, of the Psychiatric Institiito iit Jena, 
published the results of some work on which he had been engp^ged for 
many years. He had set out to record the electric currents devel¬ 
oped in the human brain, and had shown that if metal electrodes were 
hxed to the scalp, it waa possible to detect a regular oscillation of elec¬ 
trical potential which was not due to muscles or skin glands or any 
other source outside the skull, and could only have come from the 
nerve cells of the cerebral cortei. The oscillation had a frcfiuency 
of 9-10 a second. It only appeared when the subject was at rest with 
attention relaxed and ej'es closed;; but it obviously represented some 
kind of continuous activity in the brain covering a fairly large area. 
What he discovered was then quite unexpected* It has made us revise 
many of our ideas about the brain and has brought us a little nearer 
to understanding what goes on in it- 

Tiie oscillation, Berger's u rhythm, represents a very small change 
of potential, about 60 microvolts, and a very small ebb and flow of 
current in the cerebral cortex. There ia nothing unexpected in the 
fact that brain celb develop small currents when they are active, for 
all active cells do so* The unexpected thing is the r^larity of the 
rhythm. It is true that if it werfr not so regular it might never have 
been detected, bat the regularity meana that large numbera of brain 
cells must be working in unison at the same rate. We should have 
expected something much more complex and variable—activity vary¬ 
ing from moment to moment and from place to place-^nd not the uni¬ 
form pulsation shown in a typicoLl record of the electroencephalogram. 

We should have expected this because the brain is a greut sheet of 
nen'o cells and interlacing nerve fibers, and its working must depend 
on the spatial distribution of activity in it This ia determined by 
the particular pathways which must be taken by the incoming and out¬ 
going messages, for the messages are oil in the same form wherever 
they come from and it is because they arrive in different regions that 

iPrldjij EYtnlTit Utitcflttrw »t tbs IniittUtlon on Prbnwrj 4. HM4* 
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we interpret one as sight and another as sound. We know, for exam¬ 
ple, that if one looks at a bright cross, tlie initial event in the brain 
will be the activation of a more or less cross-shaped area at the back 
of the occipital lobe, and that if one hears a sound a pattern will be 
reproduced in the temporal lobe corresponding to the areas of vibra¬ 
tion in the cochlea. All the external events of which we are aware 
are recorded as spatial and temporal patterns of excitation in the sense 
organs. These patterns are reproduced in the brain with a good deal 
of editing, omission of details and heightening of contrasts, and it is 
from them that we reconstruct our external world. 

Now the a rhythm of the electroencephalogram comes from large 
areas in the occipital r^on and to some extent from the frontal area 
as well. At first sight this seems to leave little room for all these 
diverse patterns of electrical activity. But actually the regions where 
the potential change is at a maximum are not those where the messages 
from the sense organs are received in the brain, but are the neighboring 
“silent” or “association” areas. Also, to make the rhythm appear, the 




^ I SEC. 

PiGt^ 1.—Normal electroenceidialogram showing the a rhyilim. The maximum 
potential change Is 45 mlcroTolts. 

eyes must be closed and the attention relaxed, so that the brain is rela¬ 
tively inactive, at least so far as vision is concerned. Thus the regular 
^ave sequence is derived from certain parts of the cerebral cortex 
when these have little to do. The cells there are not concerned with 
the incoming signals and so will be free to beat in unLson, and if fairly 
large areas are so beating our records from the head will show the a 
waves and will not show the small local irregularities which are prob- 
ably going on all the tune so long as we are conscious. 

The cells of the cortex might beat like this when they are left alone 
l>ecause this is how tliey are made; because like heart muscle or cili¬ 
ated cells they cannot remain alive and inactive; or the beat might be 
imposed on them by rhythmically active cells in some other part of the 
brain which can act as pacemaker to the association areas. WTierever 
the pacemaking region may be, the important fact is that the rhythm 
is much the same freun one person to another. For clinical purposes, 
therefore, an electroencephalup*aphic recording can be used as an 
index to show whether the brain is working normally or not, and for 
this reason it has become an important technique of cl'inical neurology. 
Apart, however, from the value of these records as a means of diag- 
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nosis, there is the problem of their significance in relation to the 
normal mechanism of the brain and of the mind. Do they tell us 
anything about the neural accompaniment of perception and thought? 

The statement that one can record the electrical activity of the brain 
through the skull raises the hope that one should be able to detect all 
sorts of brain events connected with consciousness. The hope begins 
to fade when it is realized that the main feature of our reconls is a 
rhythm from nerve cells which are relatively inactive. But tliere is 
something of interest to be learned from them. It is true that we 
cannot yet record the detailed activities of different parts, but only 
the gross changes when a whole area goes into action; yet these do give 
os some novel information about the ph 3 rsical accompaniments of 
thought and in particular about the process of attention. 

To begin with, it seemed that the a rhythm was much less interesting. 
It mi^t have been merely a spontaneous beat of the nerve cells in 
parts of the cortex, particularly those concerned with vision—a beat 
developing whenever the cells were not stimulated by messa^ from 
the eyes. Opening the eyes would break up such a rhythm in the 
receiving area, because the visual pattern there would mean that dif¬ 
ferent groups of nerve cells would be discharging at different frequen¬ 
cies. Something of this kind can certainly happen in the regions 
where a message enters the cerebral cortex, for in records from the 
exposed brain (in anesthetized animals) the arrival of a message in 
the receiving area produces small, rapid waves in place of the slower 
and larger o rhythm. But the a waves are not confined to the 
receiving areas of the brain, and it can be shown that in fact the 
presence or absence of messages from the eyes is not the essential 
condition for the disappearance or return of the a rhythm. 

As far as vision is concerned, what really determines the presence or 
absence of these waves is not whether visual messages are or are not 
coming into the brain, but whether we are or are not attending to 
them—whether we are looking at an}’thing. Man is a visually con¬ 
trolled animal, and if our eyes are open there is usually something in 
the visual field which catches our attention or some part of it. Tliis is 
not true for all mammals; the rat and the cat seem to rely more on 
other senses and can be quite inattentive to sights. But with us the 
only sure method of shutting out sights from the mind is to close the 
eyes. Normally, therefore, opening the eyes means that we start look¬ 
ing, or that we become attentive to the visual field. Tlie a waves then 
disappear, and they return when we close our eyes and cease looking. 
But shutting the eyes does not cut out all light from the retina, and the 
a rhythm appears in the brain however much or little light may be 
falling on the closed lids. Even in a pitch-black room, if we open our 
eyes and start trying to see something, the rh}'thm goes, although open- 
siasso—45-so 
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ing tine eyes coJinot have Altered the illuinination of the retina. Sooner 
or later, when we have given up the attenipt to see, the waves will 
return although the eyes are still open* 

What matters, therefore, is not the eicitation of the retina but the 
turning of attention to the viEiial field or away from it This can be 
shown oven more clearly in another way. In daylight and with the 
eyra open, the attention can rarely Iw abstracted completely from 
vision escept for short periods; something keeps on “catching the eye’’ 
and coming into the mind, even though we iiave most of our attention 
fixed on other things, a sound or a anell, for example* The reason why 
the visual field cannot be completely ignored is that the picture of it in 
our brain has patterns and sequences which arouse interest by recalling 
memories or starting some new train of activity* But if wj can make 
the visual field convey less meaning, it will cease to be so attractive 
and our attention can leave it more easily. A aiinple way of securing 
this is to wear spectacles which will throw everything out of focus. 




ATTElVTION 
TO VISION 


HEARIN<; 


VJ&ION 

I SEC, 

I . J 


FiUit^sc 2.-“Tbe a rLythrn nppeara when Ifie nttenUon La ttAnfiferred from vfaloD 
to heatlnir. Ttie vLEnni]; Held tiaft been made ii£i4ttrnctlve by +10 P sxiectacSes. 
DurJoj; the mUltllu sectEon of the record tlie ottcailaa Is coitceatrated the 
tick of a Watch. 


’Wlien this is done, although the eyes remain open, the a rhythm will 
appear much more readily than when the visual field is in Us proper 
focus- With the field blurred, we have only to listen intently to a 
sound and the « waves wdll begin, to cease again if we transfer our 
attention back to vision* Here, too, there has been no change in the 
illumination of the retina but only the shift of attention. It may be 
noted that it is not only the intellectual interest of the field which holds 
our attention. Any movement in it or any sudden change of illumi¬ 
nation will do so; and there is a great variation in the ability of differ¬ 
ent persons to detach the attention from vision, and in tJie same person 
at different times. 

All this shows that the a rhythm is an activity which appiears in the 
cerebral cortex when the attention is not directed to vision, and dis¬ 
appears when it U, The mental act of looking somehow prevents the 

waves from developing in certain jiAvts of the brain, parts which are 
likely to be coucemed in analyzing the visual pattern. The a rhythm 
is therefore a rhythm of inattention, n positive activity which fills those 
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parts of tlio cortcA ’n'hich are for the unemployeds It is not 

the bygic rliythm of iiiistimuhited nerve cell^, mid there must be some 
bind of competition between the message from the eyes and frtuii tlie 
source of t lie tt rhythm to decide which shall control the cortical areas. 

To examme this competition in mota detail, we must have isome way 
of recording the sensory activity of tlie brain as well as the a. activity. 
All the messages which reach the cortex will produce tlieir own elec- 
tric&l accompaniment, and this can be recorded well enough if elec¬ 
trodes can be placed on the surface of the brain. But H we can get no 
nearer than the scalp, the potential changes generatetl in any group 
of nerve cells wlD usually be obscured by those of other groups nearby^ 
and the record will then show us nothings Fortunately thie dlllicuity 
can be overcome^ in part at least, by making all the cells work in unmoiu 
Thia can be done, as far as vision is concerned, by making the field mitre 
or less uniform and lighting it with a flickering light. The iier%^c cells 
ure then forced to work in unison at the frequency of the flicker, and 
can record their electrical activity through the skull up to fre* 
quencies of about 30 a second. Tins gives US a mcthcal of tracing the 
visual messages in the brain, for by means of the flicker rhythm they 
can be made easy to recognijie. 

Provided that the flickering area is in the center of tlie visual held, 
it need not subtend more than a few degrees at the rye to gi\‘e a 
poteRitlal osLillation at the same frequency in the occipital region* The 
waves are more or less where one would expect tliem to be, in the right 
occipital region if the left half of the held flickers, and vice versa* But 
the flicker waves arc not confined to the visual receiving area: they are 
found iilso in tlic nelghlK>nng areas, those from which tlie a waves 
come wdien the eyes are closed. Tlic flicker area is not so large as the 
u area, but on occasion as much as a quarter of the brain surface seems 
to pulsate with the flicker rhythm* The retinal messages must then 
have spread widely and iuipressed their rhythm on some of the asso- 
CJutlon areas of the cortex. 

Now if the eyes are o^wn, the flicker will keep the visual attention 
engaged and the a rhythm at bay. But if llw eyes are closed and the 
flickering light is thrown on the closed lids, tlie subject will be con¬ 
scious of the flicker but the conditions will favor the a rhythm, since 
closure of the eyes is usually coupled with the withdrawal of attention 
from vision* In these conditions the tw'o rhythms can Iwa seen to com¬ 
pete for the cortex, and sometimes to cooperate if their frequencies 
allow of it, Tlie flicker rate will sometimes appear in patches with 
the a rate in betwecJi, and if a rapid flicker is turned on suddenly the 
urea of the brain giving the flicker rhytlmi miiy be large at first and 
may then shrink rapidly, giving place to the a waves but persisting 
longer in regions nearer the visual area. If the flicker is made equal 
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to or twice the a rate, we may find the two summing up to give very 
large regular waves. Such a combined rhythm usually takes some time 
to build up as the two sets of waves liave to be synchronised, but there 
is evidently an interaction between them and a tendency to remain 
S}Tichronized as long as their frequencies are not too far apart. These 
wave effects vary from one subject to another and there are variations 
according to mood, time of day, etc.; in general, the sleepier the subject 
the more the o rhythm will predominate, and the brighter the flicker 
the more persistent will be the flicker rhythm. 

The interaction and interference of these rhythms shows how the 
cortex, or certain parts of it, may be put at the disposal of our atten¬ 
tion. If we decide to look, or if it is decided for us by something 
“catching our eye,” a change occurs which prevents tlie a rhythm 
from occupying the regions surrounding the visual receiving area. 

I SEC. 

I- 

FLICKER 

Fiouxe a— Elcctroenceplmloxram from the occipital region, showing the change 
frotn the a rhythm to the flicker rhythm when the eyes are oiiencd and the anb- 
Ject looks at a screen lit by a flickering light. The rate of flicker (17 a second) 
Is shown by the photoelectric cell record below. 

If we can turn our whole attention to a watch ticking, the a rhyt hm 
comes back. \Vliat brings this change about? 

The evidence is still rather scanty. It is likely that the whole of 
the cerebral cortex is concerned, in tliat it is the balance of activity 
in every part which determines where the attention will turn and 
how long it will be held in one field; but the executive act, the direc¬ 
tion of the attention to the particular field, is probably carried out 
by a relatively small central region in the neighborhood of the thala¬ 
mus and near the main incoming pathways. It is from there that 
a rlijllim seems to be controlled, and it is at least probable that it 
is the sudden disturbance of this region which causes the loss of 
consciousness after a blow on the head. Tliis central directing 
region must act on information received from the cortex, for it will 
be all the memories and associations stirred up by a stimulus 
which will determine its interest, and these are presumably not 
aroused until the message has reached the cortex. But the central 
region must balance up the conflicting claims of different stimuli and 
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must then decide which should have the main share of the attention; 
its function resembling that of a central university committee which 
has to decide which branch of learning should be supported by the 
next benefaction. 

The visual stimuli always got the lion^s share. If they are at all 
interesting, the central region will suppress the a rhythm over the 
occipital area, so that the visual pattern has a considerable part of the 
cortex set free for its analysis. Wlien the visual pattern ceases to be 
interesting and the attention is directed to sounds or other sensory 
messages, the occipital lobe is not turned over to those but is filled 
again with the a rhythm. This is sliown very clearly in records in 
which the visual waves are made recognizable by the use of a flicker¬ 
ing light, and if the flicker happens to be at twice the a rate a partial 
diversion of attention will be enough to give the large compound 
waves at the a frequency. 

Apparently the occipital part of the brain is used to analyze sights, 
and sights only. Wliat parts deal with the patterns aroused by 
sound and touch we cannot yet say. The areas seem too small to be 
easily detected, and must certainly be much smaller than the areas 
which deal with vision. On the other hand, a concentrated mental 
effort may sometimes abolish the a rhythm although the eyes remain 
shut. Presumably in this case the whole of the o area may be turned 
over to nonvisual activities. 

There are still many gaps in the evidence, but there is much to 
support the view here put forward, namely, that there is a deep- 
seated part of the brain which contains the mechanism by which 
attention is directed one way or the other, and that the a rhythm is 
under the control of this region, if it is not directly produced by it. 
If this is so, it is not difficult to understand that abnormalities in tlie 
a rh}thm are often associated with abnormal kinds of behavior. The 
most valuable application of the electroencephalogram in medicine 
is in the localizing of diseased re^ons and tumors of the brain by the 
change in the character of the waves. Another is its use in detect¬ 
ing the sudden explosive discharges of the nerve cells which occur in 
the brains of epileptics. But quite apart from such obvious disorder 
of the brain cells, the electroencephalogram may show an a rhythm 
which is definitely abnormal, irregular, faster or slower than usual 
or with odd-shaped waves, and in a significant proportion of the 
subjects who give such records there are abnormalities in the mental 
or emotional sphere which may be a serious handicap. There are, of 
course, many factors besides the constitution of the brain which de¬ 
termine whether we react like our fellows or not, but the brain is a 
not unimportant factor and the electroencephalogram seems to offer a 
means of assessing some of its deviations from the normal. It re- 
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mains to be seen whether its use for this purpose will have much 
practical value: at present the most that can be said is that if we 
had to appoint someone to a responsible post and had an unlimited 
field of candidates, it would be safer to exclude the 5 percent whose 
electroencephalogram showed the most unusual features. 

That is a very long way from saying that the electroencephalogram 
can tell us how the subject will think and act. In fact the information 
which it gives relates to a very limited field. But the limitation 
arises mainly from the fact that we can only record the gross effects 
and not the detailed patterns in the brain. With present methods 
the skull and the scalp are too much in the way, and we need some 
new physical method to read through them. We need the “patent 
double million magnifying gas microscopes of hextra power” with 
which 8am Weller thought he might be able to see through “a flight 
o* stairs and a deal door.” In these days we may look with some 
confidence to the physicists to produce such an instrument, for it is 
just tlie sort of thing they can do; but until it is available we have to 
confess, with Sam Weller, that “our wision’s limited.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PENICILLIN IN MEDICINE* 


Bj H. \V. FiiMCT and E. C'hauv 
Oxford Univertity 


Discover}’ of the chemotherapeutic effects of penicillin has ejccitcd 
widespread comment in the lay as well as the medical press. A first¬ 
hand account of how tliis substance was introduced into medicine 
may, therefore, be of interest. 

The phenomenon of the inhibition of the growth of one micro¬ 
organism by another has been known for more than 60 years, for 
Pasteur and Joubert in 187T noted that anthrax bacilli were pre¬ 
vented from growing when certain other organisms were also present 
in the culture medium. To them is credited the first suggestion of 
using tliis antagonistic pro|x}rty of bacteria for curative purposes. 

Since this fundamental observation, many examples of the same 
phenomenon—called microbial antagonism—have been recorded. 
In many cases the inhibitory effect of one microbial species on another 
is due to metabolic products formed by the antagonist. These prod¬ 
ucts have recently been termed “antibiotics.” 

The earliest attempt to introduce antibiotics into medicine was 
made by Emmerich and Low in 1808. They extracted an impure 
material, which they termed “pyocyanase,” from old culture filtrates 
of Pseudomonas pyocyanea and showed that it had the property of 
causing death, or lysis, of some of tlie bacteria which can cause disease 
in man. They recommended pyocyanase for the local treatment of 
various infectious diseases, but it did not come into general use, 
although apparently it was on sale in Gennany, until at least 1936. 

The only other serious attempt to utilize antibacterial products for 
combating infection in man has been the employment of gramicidin, 
obtained from cultures of Bacillus brevis. This powerful substance 
was discovered by Dubos in 1939, and although it is far too toxic to 
inject into tlie blood stream it can be used for application locally to 
infected wounds. 

In 1929 Alexander Fleming noticed that colonies of staphylococci 
growing on an agar plate were undergoing lysis in the neighborhood 
of a contaminating mold colony. Most bacteriologists would have 
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passed this over, but i’ieniijig, an acute observer with a special inter- 
est in antiseptics, subcultured the mold for further investigation. 
From its descendants all the peiiidllin in the world was produced 
until recently^ 

The mold was identified as Fenidlliu'm notatum. Fleming culti* 
vated it in a liquid medium, peptone broth, and found that it pro¬ 
duced in the broth a substance capable of mhibiting the growth of 
many dangerous geims, even when diluted 300 times. The active 
substjuice be named penicillin. He noted that broth containing 
penicillin was not more toxic when injected into rabbits and mice 
than pure broth and that it did not appear to be harmful to the white 
cells of the blood. 

As a result of this, be suggested that penicillin might be a good 
antiseptic to apply to septic wounds, and indeed a few coses were 
BO treated. He concluded tliat it certainly appeared to be superior 
to dressings containing potent chemicals, Tlte obscn^atlons, how¬ 
ever, were not carried further, thougli Cluttcrbiick, Lovell, and Kais- 
trick made an attempt to eiEtract the active matoriaU As a result 
of their w'ork they concluded that penicillin was extremely unstable, 
and they did not pursue the matter* 

In the succeeding years no further interest seems to have been taken 
in its clieinical properties or its possible application to medicine, 
though Fleming continued to u^ the crude culture medium in the 
laboratory eis a means of suppressing the growth of certain kinds of 
bacteria in mixed cultures. 

In 102G one of the present authors, H. W. Florey, started work on 
the antibacterial substance lysozyme—another discovery of Fleming's. 
Tills substance was first discovered in egg white but is widely distrib¬ 
uted in nature. It has the power of dissoh-ing or Idllmg certain spe¬ 
cies of air bacteria, though it has, unfortunately, no effect against 
bacteria causing disease in man. 

The work on lysozyme was carried on until its purification (by 
Roberts in I93b) and the elucidation of Its mode of action as a. carbo- 
hydrate-gplitling enzyme (Meyer and associates, 1936j Epstein and 
Chain, 1940) * During the later part of this work, in 1933, the present 
writers decided to undertake a systematic investigation of the anti¬ 
bacterial substances produced by bacteria and molds, about whose 
chemical and biologic properties little wosknowm. 

Although tile reports suggested that penicillin was an unstable sub¬ 
stance, it was among the first chosen for investigation, since it seemed 
likely to lie of considerable biochemical and biologic interest* In 
particular, it was active against many organisms causing the most 
destructive lesions in man, including staphylococcus* Fleming, 
Clutterbuck, et al., reported that under suitable conditions penicillin 
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activity was retained in the culture medium for some weeks. This 
suggested that, if appropriate conditions could be found, the extrac¬ 
tion of penicillin from the culture medium and its purification would 
be possible. 

For work of the scope envisaged it was apparent that results would 
be obtained most quickly by a team of workers, and we have been par¬ 
ticularly fortunate in our collaborators. Dr. N. G. Heat ley devised 
a simple and quick quantitative assay method which has proved in¬ 
valuable in the elaboration of purification processes for penicillin and 
in similar investigations on other antibiotics. He also designed and 
constructed the first large-scale laboratory plant for growing the 
mold and extracting penicillin. Dr. A. O. Sanders later devised 
and built alternative apparatus for tlie extraction of penicillin on a 
larger scale. Prof. A. D. Gardner of the Department of Path¬ 
ology, Oxford, collaborated throughout on the bacteriologic aspects 
of the w'ork. The biologic investigations were carried out by H. W. 
Florey in collaboration with Dr. M. A. Jennings of the School of 
Pathology, Oxford; the chemical and biochemical investigations by 
E, Chain in collaboration with Dr. E. P. Abraham. Tlie therapeutic 
trials on man were conducted first by Dr. C. M. Fletcher and later 
by Dr. M. E. Florey, with the help of many physicians and surgeons. 

It was establi.shed that penicillin was an acid of low molecular 
weight, which was stable in water. In an acid medium, it was found 
to be quickly destroyed. It could, however, be extracted by various 
organic solvents, such as ether, chloroform and amyl acetate, from 
acid solution and was found to be quite stable in these solvents. 

From the organic solvents it could be re-extracted into water by 
the addition of the right amount of alkali. Little loss of antibac¬ 
terial activity occurred during these operations provided they were 
carried out quickly and the solutions were kept cold. This transfer of 
penicillin between solvents and water has become the basis of all the 
extraction processes used on a large scale by commercial firms. 

By repeating the process several times and varying the solvents, a 
considerable purification and concentration of penicillin is achieved. 
On drying tl»e final solution from the frozen state a preparation of 
penicillin is obtained in the form of a yellow piowder which keeps its 
antibacterial activity unchanged for a long time. Though chemically 
still very impure—these preparations contain only about 10 to 20 
percent of pure penicillin—the antil)acterial power is great. They 
contain about 100-200 Oxford penicillin units per milligram, which 
means that when diluted from 1 part in 5,000,000 to 1 part in 10,000,- 
000 they prevent the growth of staphylococci. Preparations of this 
degree of purity can be used for all clinical purposes. 
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Further purification presented a harder problem, since penicillin 
is unstable toward many reagents normally used for purification pur¬ 
poses. It is unstable in dilute acids and alkalis and is destroyed by 
many metals, such as copper, cadmium, zinc, and mercury, and by 
primary alcohols and oxidizing agents such as potassium permanga¬ 
nate. This severely limited the selection of methods for purificatitm, 
but penicillin preparations which are almost pure have now been 
obtained. 

The purest material obtained in Oxford has an activity of about 
1,000 units per milligram, corresponding to an inhibitory power 
against the staphylococcus of about 1 part in 50,000,000. Pure crystal¬ 
line sodiiun penicillin has been obtained. It contains about 1,670 Ox¬ 
ford units per milligram. By international agreement the Interna¬ 
tional Unit is the specific penicillin activity contained in 0.6 
microgram of pure penicillin II (or G). Tlie unique feature of 
penicillin, when compared witlj otlier antibacterial substances, is 
that it combines this astonishingly high antibacterial activity with 
a very low toxicity. An amount several hundred times greater than 
the tlierapeutic dose can be injected intravenously—into mice—with¬ 
out any noticeable toxic effect. 

This lack of toxicity is also observecl with less pure preparations, 
and it may indeed be counted as extremely fortunate that none of the 
numerous contaminating substances causes harmful effects, even when 
the dose of penicillin is large—far beyond that necessary for thera¬ 
peutic purposes. For this reason it is unnecessary to subject peni¬ 
cillin to the elalx)rate and difficult purification processes Ijefore it can 
be used for clinical purposes. 

After the low toxicity of penicillin had been demonstrated on mice, 
n more extended study of its biologic properties was undertaken. It 
was shown that a concentration at least a hundred times greater than 
that necessary to stop the growth of sensitive bacteria was harmless to 
the white cells of the blood and to tissue cells grown in glass vessels. 
The very low toxicity of penicillin to the white cells of the blood was 
of particular importance, as these cells play an important part in the 
defense of the IkhIv against invading ^cteria, which they have the 
power to ingest and destroy. 

Further research has shown clearly that when bacteria are put in 
nutrient media in which they can divide, then penicillin will kill them. 
If they are in such a condition that they cannot divide, then {lenicillin 
does not kill them. 

It was further shown that penicillin is readily absorbed from an 
intramuscular or subcutaneou.s injection and from the'small intestine. 
Once absorbed in sufficient quantity, a simple test demonstrates that 
it is present in the circulating bloo<l. Unfortunately it cannot be 
given by mouth, becau.se the acid of the stomach would destroy it 
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before it reached the intestiiie. It does not pass from the blood into 
the cerebrospinal fluid. Penicillin was sliown to be rapidly excreted 
in the urine, the bile, and to some extent in the saliva of animals. In 
man also, excretion in the urine is very rapid, and this explains why 
tlie doses have to be not only large but frequent. To keep a high con¬ 
centration of penicillin in tlie blood is like filling a bathtub with tlie 
plug out. 

Another important observation was that the antibacterial action of 
penicillin is not diminished in the presence of blood, pus, and tissue 
constituents. This is in sharp contrast to tlie sulfonamide group of 
drugs, whose activity is much lower when pus is present, and which 
therefore have relatively little effect in suppuration. 

The disease-producing bacteria which are affected by penicillin 
make an impressive list. Many of them are sensitive to just as high a 
dilution as the staphylococcus. Some are present in nearly every war 
wound, so that the interest of the armed forces in penicillin is readily 
understood. This list is by no means complete. There have been 
some additions to the list of sensitive organisms, tlie most important 
of which—the Trepoixema pallidum —^is that causing syphilis. This 
means tliat syphilis becomes one of the diseases which can be treated 
by penicillin. 

Boefena affected by penicillin 

Seniiitlve: 

Streptococcal (cliililblrtb fever and manj ca^es of serious sepsis). 

Staj^yloooccns (bolls, carbuncles, and aerloaa Infections of bone and other 
ontans). 

rneumococcua (xmeumonia). 

Anthrax bacUlua. 

Diphtheria bacillus. 

Actinomyces (**woody tongue*’ of cattle and loiiietiiuea human disease). 

Tetanus bacillus. 

Bocllll of gas gangrene. 

Gonococcus (gonorrhea). 

Meningococcus (sjyotted fever). 

Partially sensitive; 

Typhoid baciUua. 

Oaertner’s bacillus (food poisoning). 

V’lbrio El Tor (cholera-like disease). 

Insensitive: 

Ttibercle bacillus. 

Plague bacillus. 

Cholera bacillus. 

Brucella (undulant fever). 

Colon bacillus and related organisms. 

By all these methods penicillin was shown in the laboratory to be 
an extremely |>owerful antibacterial agent witli low toxicity. Tlie 
proof tliat it had chemothera|)eutic properties, that is to say, tliat it 
would cure disease in living creatures, was also first supplied in tlie 
laboratory by what are known as ‘‘mouse protection tests.” Mice were 
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infected with bacteria which would certainly cause tlidr death unless 
some successful treatment could be given. 

Streptococcus, staphylococcus and Clostridium fepticum —a gas gan¬ 
grene producer—were all used on a group of mice, and in each ease 
adequate doses of penicillin gave complete protection without imy 
toiic effect on the animals. A new ciiecnotherapeutic drug had been 
discoveiod. 

The whole of the work on penicillin has been dominated by lack 
of material. iTie mold produces ver^' small amounts of tlie active sub¬ 
stance, and it is a formidable job to grow it on a large enough scale. 
In addition, the penicillin may be lost if the bacteria universally 
present in tile air contaminate the culture, for they produce a ferment 
which destroys penicillin, A man is 3,000 times larger than a mouse, 
and many months elapsed between the trial on mice and tJie first 
injection in a man, wliile we struggled in tlie luborator}' to produce 
enough material. 

The first injection of a small quantity of crude penicillin into man 
showed that sonietliing was present which caused a rise of temperature. 
Fortunately, thia pyrogenic substance was an impurity and not the 
penicillin itself, and further chemical purification removed it. 

In the 61*^1 two patients ever treated the amount of penicillin re¬ 
quired was underestimated, and though improvement occurred, the dis¬ 
ease was not enred, and there was no more material with which to 
pixKieed. However, these two patients gave a good indication of the 
amount rec[uired. 

It has been possible to find out the dosage and method of administra¬ 
tion, and with this knowledge it lias proved possible to produce striking 
results on even the most serious coses of disease due to staphylococci 
and other organisms. 

This early iivork in Britain has now been fully confirmed in the 
United States, and there seems little reason to doubt that penicillin, 
with the further developmental work whicil is being undertaken every¬ 
where, will fill an important place in medicine for the treatment of 
many infections. We are only at the beginning of its exploitation; 
further progress demands greatly inCTea,q!ed supplies. Tltougii no 
doubt a great deal will be produced from the mold, it is to be hoped 
that chemical progress will be such that penicillin, and even better 
substances than i>enicillin, may be pi‘oduced in real abundance b}' 
synthetic processes/ 

When plentiful supplies are available it should he possible to treat 
those diseases which can be controlletl by penicillin at the carliesst 
possible moment instead, os is so often the case now, of using the 
drug as a last resort. When this may be done, an enormous amount 
of temporary' and permanent disability, and even death, may be 
avoided. 


* 5!«tB iddnl bj June I9i5 : Thli poalt$oa Ilu mw Wa rnclw]. 



RECENT .ADVANCES IN ANESTHESIA ‘ 


By Jonn C. Kba.xtx, Jb. 

Department of Pharmacoloffif, School of Medicine, 
University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md, 


INTRODUCTION 

*‘yothin0 in the whole realm of Aumcin effort has ever contributed so muck to 
human comfort as the discovery of modem anestheeia.*' 

Pain and discomfort are the arch enemies of man. To escape them 
and effectually combat them, he has ransacked the entire earth to find 
drugs to bring him a surcease of pain. During the middle of the 
sixteenth century Ambroisc Par6 operated without anesthesia, except 
for the administration of French wines, which would produce an 
alcoholic stupor. Only 120 years have passed since Ephraim Mc¬ 
Dowell removed an ovarian cyst from Mrs. Jane Crawford in Dan¬ 
ville, Ky., without any anesthetic agent. She was then 47 years old 
and lived to see her seventy-eighth birthday. It is difficult for man 
today to appreciate the excruciating pain suffered by surgical patients 
in the preanesthetic da}"S and, further, no one can with certainty esti¬ 
mate the impediment to surgical progress that the absence of 
anesthesia produced. 

NITROUS OXIDE 

Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, prepared the first gen¬ 
erally accepted anesthetic. Priestley was a Unitarian minister in 
Birmingham, England. In the congregation of this brilliant scien¬ 
tist-clergyman were throe illustrious men: James Watt, who discov¬ 
ered the power of steam and holds the admiration of men in all walks 
of life; Erasmus Darwin, brilliant scientist and skilled clinician 
whose grandson, Charles, established a new order in biology; and 
William Withering, “Flower of English Physicians,” discoverer of 
the use of the purple foxglove in edema of cardiac origin. In the year 
1773, Joseph Priestley made nitrous oxide. To him it was a new 
chemical compound, a gas whose physical properties should be inves¬ 
tigated. Priestley was unconcerned with its biological effects and died 
in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, not knowing that nitrous 
oxide would confer a blessing of inestimable magnitude upon man. 

A quarter of a century passed. Sir Humphry Davy, brilliant Eng¬ 
lish chemist and physicist, made “Priestley’s gas.” It was then desig¬ 
nated in chemical reports as **dephlogisticated nitrous gas.” Da> 7 ’ 

* Reprlntfd ptnninioo frotn the Joonul of th« Anorkan Pbaroucvatleal AaaocUtlaa, 

SckatlAe Edlttoa, toL S2. No. 11. Norember IMS. 
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inhaled nitrous oxide and obscn’ed a period of great exhilaration 
with an increase in pulse rate. In a letter to one of his friends he 
wrote: “I danced around my laboratory like a madman.” But further 
than this Davy observed that continued inhalation of the gas would 
produce insensibility to pain. In fact, Davy anestlietized certain of 
his friends to unconsciousness with nitrous oxide. On July 3, 1798, 
Mr. Wedgewood called on Davy and he used nitrous oxide on him. 
He recorded in great detail his experiences, which read, in most re¬ 
spects, like a patient’s account of losing consciousness under nitrous 
oxide. Davy suggested the use of nitrous oxide in medicine, but 
nothing was done about it. 

The scene shifted to America. In Hartford, Conn., on December 
10, 1844, G. Q. Colton was delivering a lecture on popular science. 
Among the exi^eriments performed by Colton was the apparent hyp¬ 
notism of certain members of the audience, presumably by means of 
his gesticulations. Meanwhile one of Colton’s associates engulfed the 
individual in nitrous oxide. This made effective the hypnotic art of 
Colton. Tliat same afternoon, a dentist whose name was Ilorace Wells 
was in the audience. He saw one of the people swoon, fall and hit his 
leg violently against a chair, without apparent sensation of pain. 
Tlirough his scintillating intellect flashed the era of painless dentistry. 
The next day Wells persuaded one of his dental colleagues, Dr. Riggs, 
to extract one of his teeth, while under the influence of ‘‘laughing 
gas.” Wells did not whimper. Tlie first step in man’s redemption 
from pain had been taken. Wells did not succeed in establishing 
the widespread use of his new anesthetic agent. In Boston, where he 
endeavored to employ it, the gas bag failed most inopportunely, and 
Wells was hissed out of the room as a mountebank and charlatan. 
>\Tien death came prematurely to Wells, he did not realize what a 
tremendous and far-reaching influence his obsen’ations would have 
upon the comfort and even the destiny of the race. 

This present decade, therefore, marks 100 years of use of nitrous 
oxide as a general anesthetic. During this period its popularity has 
waxed and waned, and during the last two decades the gas has defi¬ 
nitely established itself for the smooth induction of ether-oxygen 
anesthesia. 

Nitrous oxide is a colorless, odorless gas which is alleged to possess 
a sweet taste. The gas supports combustion only after the disinte¬ 
gration of the molecule into oxygen and nitrogen. Seeds cannot ger¬ 
minate or plants grow in an atmosphere of nitrous oxide. Nitrous 
oxide is very soluble in water, from two to three volumes of nitrous 
oxide dissolve in one volume of water. It is, however, like other gen¬ 
eral anesthetics, more soluble in oil than it is in water. Blood will 
dissolve a large volume of the gas. The gas does not combine with the 
hemoglobin. Owing to its greater solubility in oil than in water, 
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the gas as it is carried by the blood to the central nervous system par¬ 
titions itself out of the blood into tlie lipids of the central nervous 
system producing narcosis. Induction is prompt, narcosis occurring 
within 1 to 2 minutes. Anesthetists have set forth the following etfects 
from the inhalation of various concentrations of nitrous oxide: 

EStct Ptrwnt Percent 

Subconscloos analfesla _ _ _ _ _ 80 20 

Complete analgesia _ 84 16 

Light anesthesia _ 88 11 

Complete aucsthesiu. dangerous hypoxia with incomplete 
reioxatloQ _ t >4 q 

Like many other volatile anesthetics, nitrous oxide enters the body 
and leaves it unchanged. In other words, it is refractor}’ to catabolism 
by biological processes. Its anesthetic action according to modem 
concepts is apparently due to the production of a reversible oxygen- 
wont in tlie central nervous system. By means of drugs, hypoxia of 
the central nervous s}^tem can be produced by at least three 
mechanisms. 


1. Formation of carbonyl hemoglobin (carbon monoxide 

poisoning). 

2. Inactivation of the cytochrome oxidase in the cells (cyanide 

poisoning). 

3. Inactivation of the c}tochrome reductase in tlie cells (narcosis- 

nitrous oxide, ether, chloroforai, etc.) 

Substances used clinically as anesthetics affect the cells of the central 
nervous system according to the third concept but, in addition, they 
exhibit the property of affecting, first, tlie cells of the cerebral cortex; 
second, those of the spinal centers; and, last, the cells of the vital 
medullary centers. 

Inexplosibility, safety, and availability are factors which give 
nitrous oxide a place of pre-eminence among the volatile general 
anesthetics. 

ETHYL ETHER 


Crawford W. Long of Georgia used ether as a general anesthetic 
in 1842. He was familiar with some of the pharmacologic effects 
of ether and in Jefferson County there were many “ether frolics” 
which resembled modem parties of inebriates. He used ether also 
to deaden pain in tlie reduction of fractures and on James W. Venable 
to permit the surgical removal of a growth on the back of his neck. 
Unfortunate it is indeed that Long did not publicize his observa¬ 
tions for apparently the first paper published by Long on ether ap- 
fieared in 1849, 5 years after Wells* work with nitrous oxide, and 
3 years after Morton*8 demonstration of the use of ether in Boston. 

In Boston, a chemist named Jackson suggested tlie use of ether 
to a dentist named W. T. G. Morton, who was a pupil of Horace 
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Welle, Morton persuaded Dr, J, C, Wiirnm, son of Dr, J. M. Warren, 
associated with General I^itnum at the Battle of Bunker HiU, 
to permit him to use ether on one of his patients. On October 16, 
ISHC, in Massachusetts General Hospital, Morton began the admin- 
i-fstering of ether to Dr. 1\ arren^s patient. From that operating room 
reverberated that memorable statement which has echoed down 
through the decades, “Dr. Warren, your patient is now ready,’^ Dr. 
Warren commented that this was no humbug. Mr. Abbott, the patient, 
w’as fast asleep. Ether had found its place. 

Shortly after this, Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a letter to Morton, 
convej'ed the fact that he had assigned a generic name to ether and 
all such agents. He commented on the importance of a proper selec¬ 
tion of a name, for Holmes held that it would be on the lips of 
every person of all races who in time to come would dwell on this 
planet. He coined tho word “anesthesia” from the Greek 
perception, and the 4? negative, namely, without perception. Ethyl 
ether is the most generally used of all volatile anesthetics* Its mode 
of action is like that of nitrous oxide. It is not decomposed in the 
body, but its presence in the cells of the central nervous system pro- 
duces insensihiliiy to pain and a hiatus in consciousnesa;. Ether re¬ 
quires 6 to 8 percent concentration in the inspired air to produce 
anestliesi^ During surgicai anesthesia the concentration in the blood 
is approximately 150 mg. percent. The blood pressure remains es- 
sentiaUy normal, respiration full and regular during ether anesthesia. 
The relaxation of abdomiiial musculature is complete with etlier. 
The administration of the anesthetic agent In the circuit with oxygen 
instead of air seems to reduce the incidence of postanesthetic nausea 
and vomiting with ether. Postoperative abdominal distress and too 
great a degree of volatility appear to be the principal drawbacks 
to ethyl ether as an anesthetic. 

Ether, when exposed to light and air, has a tendency to develop 
peroxides. These arc explosive and also serve as pulmonary irritants, 
when etijer containing them is employed os an anesthetic. The struc¬ 
ture of ether peroxide, according to Wieland, is: 

H H 

Clli'—(!]—0—o— 

in J)H 

Dili^^droxydiethyl peroride 

The Pharmacopoeia re(|uires that ether used for anesthetic purposes 
must be peroxide-free. The test is carried out as follows i “Shake 10 
cc. of ether occasionally during 1 hr. with 1 cc. cf a freshly prepared 
aqueous solution of potassium iodide (I in 10) in a 25-cc. glass-stop¬ 
pered cylinder of colorless glass, protected from light: when viewed 
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tnuisveisely against a white badEgrouud, no color U seen in either 
liquid.” 

cmxjBoroHii 

When tlie news of this important discovory^ of eth^r bridged the 
AtluntiC) Janies Simpson of Edinburgh, began an assiduous search for 
substances as good as, or perhaps better than, tlie American ethyl 
etlier. It seems strange indeed that scientists in England did not pre¬ 
cede those in America in the use of ether because !MichaeL Faraday, 
distingiiiabed pupil of Sir Humphry Davy, was one of the fitst chem¬ 
ists to produce ether. Simpson^s experiments were fraught with many 
failures. Ether was better as a general anesthetic than most eveiy 
substance that he and his associates tried. Ojie day, as he was fum¬ 
bling through the papers ou his desk, he found a vial of a colorless 
liquid which had been sent to him by the tiernian apothecary, Justus 
von Liebig. And Simpson tried it—the liquid was chloroform^ Sev¬ 
eral times did he anesthetize himself and his associates, Keith aud 
Duncan, to unconsciousness with at least apparent impunity. It is 
recorded that immediately Simpson recommended the use of chloro¬ 
form Lo alleviate the pain of childbirth. To this the clergy of England 
objected. They contended that this pain was a [lenalty pronounced 
upon Eve for her transgression in the garden of Eden and in conse¬ 
quence all subsequent generations of women should endure it with 
patience and complacence. Simpson was a careful investigator, but 
also was astute at repartee. To this criticism he very aptly replied, 
“The Lord caused Adam to fall into a deep sleep before appropriating 
his rib; out of which he created Eve.” God administered tlie first 
anesthetic. Queen Victoria, that pioneer of English customs, broke 
the spell of superstition by permitting Simpson^s chloroform to be 
used in her seventh confiaement. 

Chloroform is about five times more potent ihan ether as an anes¬ 
thetic. It is also much more toxic. The decline in the use of chloroform 
in general anesthesia is due to its striking toxic action upon the heart 
and liver. Ether does not exhibit this. Most deaths under cliloroform 
anesthesia occur in the induction stages. The mechanism of the acute 
intoxication probably takes place in tile following manner. Chloro¬ 
form stimulates tlie vagus centrally and slows the heart. Through the 
excitation of induction endogenous epinephrine stimulates the cardiac 
accelerator, thus the simultaneous efiect of stimulation and depression 
of the heart rate produces fibrillation of the auricles and ventricles. 
In addition, chloroform is carried fn>m the alveolar air to the left 
chambers of the heart in concentrations which are cardioioxic. Before 
this has been diluted by the general circulation, cardiac stoppage is 
produced. Tlie approximate mortality under chloroform anesthesia 
is of the order of magnitude in 1 iu 2,50Clj with ether, t in 10,000. It 

13 - 31 
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is of interest to note that the fluoriDe analogue of chlorofonn, namely 
fluorofomij is neither anesthetic nortoiic. 

ETHYLENE 

After the discoverj of chloroform there folloured several barren 
decades in the field of general anesthesia and at the turn of the century 
the armamentarium of the atjestlietist. contained only nitrous oiide, 
ether, and chloroform augmented in a ijiniill measure by ethyl chloride, 
Thi^ough the first two decades of the present century no substantial 
gains were made. However, in WM, ethylene was introduce<l by Luck- 
hardt of the University of Chicago. It had been observed that Irac^ 
of ethylene caused tJie fading of flowers and this obsei^'ation had come 
to Luckhardt’s attention. He was curious about it. He wondered what 
effect ethylene would have upon animal protoplasm. Systematically he 
tested the gas on lower animals and observed its anesthetic effects. 
Ascending in the scale of development, he observed that the anesthetic 
properti^ held for monkeys and finally he permitted himself to be 
anesthetized many times to unconsciousness and ethylene took its place 
among the general anesthetics. Perhaps this discovery illustrates the 
characteristics of a sdeutist, "one who has the simplicity to wonder, the 
ability to question, the power lo generalize and the capacity to apply.” 
High concentrations of ethylene are required to produce anesthesia 
to £KI iwreent) ami, to avoid hypoxia, the gas must be admin istered 
with oxygen. The gas mixture la extraordinarily explosive, and many 
tragic affiidents have occurred owing to the explosion of the gas 
through i^ition by static electric sparks. Undoubtedly this has mili¬ 
tated against the widespread tise of the gas in umny places. 

AVERTIN 

In l{}-2r, Willstatter prepared a general anesthetic, tribromethanol, 
marketed and employeti as uvertin, dissolved in amylene hydrate. 
The principle involved in this discovery is based upon the th^iy of 
narcosis announced by Ifeyer and Overton in 1000. Essentially this 
theory holds that the greater the oil/water solubility is, the more 
potent is its uctiidty on the central nervous system. Alcohol 
has anesthetic properties. T.lie alcohols of the aliphatic series of hv- 
drocarbons of higher niolccular weight such as amyl and octyl alcohols 
are less water ^Juble and more oil soluble, and their potencies as 
anesthetic agents a^f greater tlian that of ethyl alcohol. In uvcrlin, 
three of the hydrogen atoms of the ethyl alcohol molecule having a 
combined atomic weight of 3 hav'e been replaced by throe bromine 
atoms, the sum of whose atomic weight is approximately 240. niis 
increase in molecular weight increases the oil/water coefficient and 
simultaneously enhaiict^s the anesthetic potency of the compound. 
Avertin is admiiiiateml reetally. Its anesthetic index or safely mar- 
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"ili is nom>w\ i, e., the anesthetic and fatal doses do not vary by a 
great degree of magnitude, Tlierefore^ most imcatbetjsts prefer to 
use the drug in amounts espial to three-quarters of ita anesthetic dose 
as a basal anesthetic and to complete the relaxation with nitrous oxide 
or ether. The drug Is contraindicated in patients suffering with 
hepatic or kidney diseases. It U unfortunate that all of pur data on 
the efficacy and safety of tribrometlmnol nre befogged by the fact 
that it ia employed di^lved in another anesthetic agent, namely, 
amylene hydrate. Furthermore, avert in is a fixed anesthetic, and 
threatened collapse under agents of this kind is much more difheutt to 
combat than it is under volatile anesthetics. Under the latter, removal 
of the mask hutlates the immediate course of removal of the agent 
from the circulating blood. Obviously, when a fixed anesthetic agent 
is used, this safety factor is unavailable. 

DmXYI, OXIDE 

It occurred to Chauucey I^fcake (1) of the University of California 
in 1930 that it would be of great interest to prepare a hybrid molecule 
between ethyl ether and ethylene, j, e„, a molecule which contained the 
essential features of the molecules of each of these anesthetics. Fol¬ 
lowing this suggestion ilnjor and Kuigh (2) prepared divinyl oxide, 
“Vincthene.” The relation of these compounds to ethyl alcohol can 
be seen from the formulas. 


cjHjon 

CiHi 

O 

Zthrl Akfiboj 


H Q 

n H 


ij;^c-o— 

i ^ 

1 i ‘ ' 

Q H HE 

ECifkiie 

DlTinyl 0*ld* 


Divinyi oxide is more powerful than ether. It is a liquid of very 
low boiling point, IVith it, anesthesia is rapidly induced, hut owing 
to hepatic injury which may occur upon prolonged inhalation of this 
anesthetic agent, its use is confined to operations of short duration. 
One must not pass over the production of this new agent without pay¬ 
ing due tribute to the fertility of the mind that conceived it. In Its 
conception a molecule was designed, synthesized, and anticipated 
properties were later discovered to be inherent in ih 


CYCLOPROPANE 


In 1930 Lucas and Henderson (3) of the University of Toronto 
announced the anesthetic properties of the hydrocarbon, cyclopropane. 
The structure of cyclopropiine is seen in tlie follcnving formula: 


BiC 


CHj 

/ 


Hi 
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Tho gifls is more potunt than ethylene and hence permits the admix¬ 
ture during anesthesia of a larger percentage of oxygen. Bekxatioti 
of abdominal musculatare 19 good daring cydopropane aned^ltesia. 
During tho decade of its use the gas is now established as an impor¬ 
tant and dependable agent. Reci^ition of it in die United States 
Pharmaeopceia XII bespeaks its growing field of usefulness. A 
brochure by Robbins (4) of Vanderbilt University on cycloprojiane 
reviews the entire field. 


CYPtiOME ETHER 


At the hfedical School of the University of Maryland in 1039^ 
KranU. Evnns, Carr, and Forman (5) succeeded in developing a 
chemical reaction for tho convenient preparation of aliphatic cyclo- 
propyl ethers. Four of these ethers have been prepared already, and 
tlircc of them have had preliminary trial. Cbie of these agents is 
cyclopropyl methyl etlier known as cyprome ether; its structure can 
be seen by the following formula: 


CHi 

UfO C—-0"™OHi 

i 

The pharmacologic studies conducted in the University of Mary¬ 
land show cyprome ether to be more potent than ethyl ether and pos¬ 
sibly safer. Its boiling point is 10® C. higher than ethyl ether which 
should bo a distinct advantage for anesthesia in the Tropics. Black, 
Shannon, and Krantz (6) m 1940 reported the first 25 human cases 
of anesthesia with cyprome ether in “Anestheaology.” The corapomid 
appears to be promising. 

Other new anesthetics which have been produced by these investiga¬ 
tors and arc under study at the present time are: 

CHi H E 
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PENTOTHAL SODIUSI 

Many years ago Frankel prepared certain thiobarbUuric acid com¬ 
pounds. Based upon insufficient evidence upon a very limitetl number 
of animals these compounds were discarded as not being worthy of 
therapeutic merit. Witliin the past 5 years these compounds have been 
reinvestigated and found to be very prompt-acting barbiturates, yet 
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the action Is of very short duration. The one most extensively used in 
this country is petitothal sodium. Structurally this compound is 
pentobarbital in which the oxygen atom of the urea group has been 
replaced by & sulfur atom. 
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The widest use of this compound very recently has been in producing 
anesthesias by intravenous injection for surgical procedures of short 
duration. For this purpose 3 to 3 cc. of s 5-percent solution is injected 
in about 15 seconds^ The injection Lb then discontinued to pennit 
the complete effect to become manifest, which requires about 35 seC” 
onds. If relaxation has not occurred, on additional 2 to 3 cc. may be 
slowly injected. 

The importance of pentothal sodium as a combat anesthetic cannot 
be oTerestimated. The mortality statistics with pentothal sodium are 
favorable and this agent appears to have warranted a permanent and 
enviable position among the anesthetic agents. 


SPINAL ANESTHESIA 

The of local anesthetic agents in the spinal fluid to produce 
anesthesia dates back to the turn of the century* In the early days of 
this form of anesthesia, the deatlis were so numerous that the popu¬ 
larity diminished. In more recent years, with more skillful technique 
and more numerous new synthetic local anesthetic agents to select from, 
tills type of anesthesia has received a new impetus and is at present 
enjoying much popularity. 

Wlien a local aneslhelk is injected into the spinal fluid Lmpubes over 
all types of nerve fibers are blocked — sensory, motor, somatic, and 
autonomic. The sensory block occurs in 6 to 8 minutes which is fol¬ 
lowed by motor paralysis. The duration of the insensibility to pain 
and the motor paralysis is a function of the character and the concen¬ 
tration of tJie local anesthetic agent. Procaine hydrochloride in safe 
concentrations produces an anesthesia of 1-hour duration. Tetracaine 
hydrochloride (pontocaine) can be successfully used for a period of 
3 hours. 
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There »r« many side reactions that may ijccur after the injection 
of ^ anesthetic agent intrathecaliy* TJiei'e is a loss of motor tone 
which follows the paralysis of the vasoconstrictor fibers iti the anterior 
nerve roots. The faiood pressure consequently may fall to a verj^ low 
level requiring the use of such drugs ag ephcdriue, Radiculitisj neuri¬ 
tis, meningitis, and palsies are some of the undesirable anesthetic 
sequelae that Imve occurred with the use of spinal anestlietics. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FU'l URE 

Perbai>s tlieiie is no field in medicine where achievements have been 
^ great and as far readiing as liave U'cn the advances in anesthesia. 
The scope of this review purposefully excluded advances in the tech¬ 
niques of anesthesia such as the invention of the anesthetk rebreath- 
mg machines, the endotracheal tube, the use of moist soda lime 
and inducting rubber devices for the grounding of static gparks. 

All of these have made definite contribuiions to anesthetic success and 
sa fetjv 

Future researches are certainly to be dii'ected toward tlie end of de- 
veJopmg a better volatile anesthetic agent than ether. It appears 
indeed to be possible. Intravenous anesthesia needs to be made safer 
Other agents need to be itivestig^ited further and better antidotes than 
are now available must be found. The future must investigate further 
and understand more clearly, from the point of view of cellular 
pliysio ogy what k meant by that profound hiatus in consciousness, 
so ghbly referred to as surgical anesthesia* 
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ASPECTS OF THE EPLDEMIOLOGY OF TUPEfiCl’LOSIS ^ 


By LELA^‘IJ iVr PABlt 

T?ie VTtirrr^iiu 


Despite the diGlculty tlie Ajnerican Public Henith Association had a 
Khort time ago in settling iiffin a definition of an epidemiologist, I 
believe It is not impossible to say 'wlin.t epidemiology is. Epidemiology 
is the ecology of disease. It is the life history and environ mental re¬ 
lationships of disease. It places less empliasis on how di^^jase sets on 
the individual and more on its mass maiiifestationsi little on qnnptom-s, 
mneh on how it s] 3 r¥.ads and is influenced by all possible variant factors. 

The study of tuberculosis is ti'emendously complex, and the results 
that have bwn obtained are confusing. This is not because the organ¬ 
ism causing the disease is difficult to obtain and study. True, M^cohas- 
fenum ful^rciilost’t grows slowly, but ivo have long had satisfactory 
culture mediums and smtabie experimental animals are readily avail¬ 
able, There is. Uow'ever, no disease concerning which there are more 
disputed concepts and theories. Shortly after the tubercle bacillus 
invades the bod 3 ” BUccessfuUy the tissues take on a new and specific 
capacity to react. If into the skin of such a person a tiny bit of tlie 
soluble protein of the tubercle bacillus is infected, there is a decisive 
response. The area becomes iufliimed, slightly raised, unusmally fimi^ 
and somewhat painful. It is, in fact, a typical area of response in in¬ 
flammation. This reaction reaches its height on the second and third 
day and thereafler slowly fades away. This is a positive tuberculin 
test* Hy contrast, a person who has not been successfully invaded by 
the tubercle bacillus will give no reaction to a similar injection or in¬ 
deed to one many times stronger in its tuberculin content. 

The condition of the indhddual that causes him to react to ths injec¬ 
tion of tuberculin is the ‘‘tuberculin type of hypcrsonsitivity.” It 
would seem simple to determine whether it is better to be tuberculin 
positive or tuberculin negative, but it is not. Is this tuberculin typ® 
of hypersensitivity the same thing as iinmunityl It is not easy to 
decide, and any answer given will be disputed. Woodruff and Kelly 
(1042) observed: “Before tuberculosis can be controlled successfully 

■ or tt* rwllrinp prniEd^Tit of ihp Wadhlnirton Atadomr oF flrienew AellTftw] at 

til* 524rh tDHtttijr of Die A<>«>)elq7 OH Febmarr iT, Reprinted bj' pertnlselOo from 

Uio loiinuil of the WuMnston Acadcatf of SeUnew. tbL 34, So. 6, Jun* Ifl, 1044. 
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fundamental concepts concerning^ reactions of the host to the infectious 
agent must be clarified. Perhaps the most important of these concepts 
IS the relation between the hypersensitive or allergic response and 
mnnity»^’ Shall we immunize onr children against tubercidosig? Wa 
immunise them against diphtheria i irhy not against CuberculosisI Li 
104^^ m,4^B jiereons died of tuberculosis in the tTntted States and only 
1,457 of diphtheri a. It may be objected that tuberculosis i s not a child^ 
hood^ disease. It is not, and it is much less so now than it was in 1000, 
but in 10-^ fl total of 2,78? children under 15 years of age died of 
tuberculosis, almost twice the total number dying of diphtheria* 

'^Vhen we have clinical tuberculosis where do wo get it! Is it from 
within^he lighting up of an old arrested fociis^r is it from without 
by contact, often repeated, with open cases of tuberculosis T Wd now 
favor die latter view, eso^nous infection, but it has not been many 
years sin(^ the former view, endogenous infection, was our gospel. 
Years ago we ti^ to speak of the childhood typo of tuberctilosia* Now 
m call it ‘^first infection phase*” In this form of infection the tubercle 
bacillus localiiies in the outer parenehyma of the lower- or mid-lung 
field* and there is developed an area wliich, when it later becomes en¬ 
capsulated, calcified, or perhaps even ossified, is known as a Ghon 
tuberele. Before tins happens, however, the little colony of tubercle 
bflcilh, often too small to bo seen with the naked eye, estahliabeg con¬ 
nection with functionally adjacent lymph nodes and there sets up a 
focus of tuberculous infection that in time usually becomes calcified 
and, if large enough, visible in X-ray plates. The tubercle and its 
involved lymph node form the Complex of Bank®. As a usual thing 
an individual harboring this pathology suffers, particularly if he is not 
a very young or a weakly person, few i f any clinical symptoms* Some 
years ago it was believed that almost every child had such a ^‘primary 
infection. Now it is Icnown that most children es^^ape any form of 
tuberculous infection and that ‘^first infection pha.se” tuberculosis 
wmes in both adults and children. Is it the same usually benign 
disease in adults that it used to be in children, or is it much more seri¬ 
ous 1 TVe have a debatable proposition. 

Tfats Sgo we used to spak uiso of the “adult" form of tubereulosia. 
Now we caiJ jt “reinfection phase” tuberculosis. This is ttiberculosis 
developing m an individual who has had “Erst Infection phase” tuber¬ 
culosis and IS thereby o different host from the individual never con¬ 
tact^ successfully by the tubercle baeiUus. In this form of disease 
the leston usually appears in the upper third of the lung and does not 
involve the functionally connected lymph nodes. When such leaons 
heal tlicy show less of calcification and more of resorption and fibrosis, 
bpread of this type of disease, which frequently occurs, is by caseation, 
liquefaction, and eicavation. This “adult” type of can of 
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course^ occur in a cliild provided it is an individual who Lias bad ^rst 
infection phase” tuberculosis^ It was formerly thought that such dis¬ 
ease arose eldefly from one*s own reservoir of tubercle bacilli held over 
from an arrested ^first infection phase^ attack The fact that over* 
work, worry^ undernourishment, atid other untoward socioeconomic 
factors prediajMJse to tuberculosis fitted in very well with the idea that 
each man carried about his own potential tuberculosis oj>d might light 
it up as an adult by lowering his personal resistance^ 

The following quotation from the American lie view of Tuberculosis 
(Dobbie, 1D20) is not the point of view held today: 

III ailaiU the probLeia of preventing Infection requires very little attetitlon. 
The great majority of odultij have already Ijccn infeeted befum reaching adult 
Life. Whot adults have tn fear most Is uot furtlmr InfectLun from without, but on 
exten:aiuTii of the Infection which they atrendy have, l^idEng to the dcvelopiDenl 
of a group of symptopas which we are pJeaeed to call the disease taberculoeis. All 
adulie should of course uvoia proloagcd and IntJmure eontAci with the grosji^ly 
carele^ tabercalous person; but there Is little to be feared through ordinary ceii> 
I act. It has been said that the careful conitmaptive Is not n ilaugev lu anyoDe. 
This might be tncdlAed to raid the consimiptJve Is a gmve inettace to Infnnts, Idsh 
dangerous to childrea, and no daager at all to nilulis If reasonahle earc be 
exercised. 

Let me emphaaiao ogaln. We sboald not be afraid of the tubercle bncllLujt. For 
cursives, us adults, sa a nde we need fear no attach except frooi those that are 
now In our bodlea. For the children, since we caunot pornmnoatly protect them 
from InvqsioD, let us wisely choose the time when tJie hacllli are first to be mei. 
If this be done, the tubercle bacUll tony be transformed from u menacing ttiCiDy 
into a protectlDg frleni!. This Is what nbould be taught to every adult, as com* 
prising the Itnowledgt^ In acconLancD with which he aliould live and act as an 
indLviduul. 

Toilay favor the view that tuberculosis may be contracted from 
cojitimied contact with open cases end tliat its incidence may be 
reduced by eliminating sources of infection from milk or meat; by 
minimizing contact with open cases through early and accurate diag- 
nosbi and isolation; and by proper care of thoso having tuberculosis 
including full attention to proper nutrition and conditions of living. 
Wliat a change of point of view within a generation I Some areas arc 
even working on the hypothesis that all tuberculosis con be prevented* 
Certainly one cannot develop tuberculosis without first becoming 
tulicrculin positive* Hence, in certain parts of thn country whore 
conditions are favorable an effort la being made to place tuberculosis 
on the county accreditation basis. In 1040 the death rate for tubercu¬ 
losis in the continental Imitod States was 45*9 per 100,000, one of the 
finest rates anywhere in the world. It is a reasonable estimate that in 
that year about 50 percent of our total population were tuberculin 
positive* Minnesota has establislied county accreditation for tubercu¬ 
losis* This “new idea in human tuberculosis control” provides that a 
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county sliaD be accredited in which there ia an average annual death 
rate of 10 or less [ler lOO^CKK) and a tubei-culosia infection rate^ as evi¬ 
denced by a positive tuberculin test, of less tlian 15 percent among 
hjgh-schcK>l seniors^ At least T of Miimesota^s fliT counties have ali‘eady 
(qualified for tills honor. 

ChsuuI reference to tuberculous infection as sometJilng quite time 
extensive has probably been confusing to the reader. Keference to 
figure 1 aliould assist in the understanding of the early stages in the 
host-parasite relationsliip of the tubercle bacillus aud man* 

Souie diseases are short-lived and decisive. The ]iaticnt is sick 3 or 3 
days and then is about his work. Such a disease is a mild attack of 
iuduen^HH. In typhoid fever, on the oLher hand,, the patient may be ill 
fi weeks or more, and there is a furtlier period of convalescence to add 
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FlQirvE 1.—The remilt ot the tnvjislDci of tli# twiiy bj' tuborelc baelllL 


to the 6 weeks'^ loss of time from work. In tuberculosis there may be a 
very gradual onset involving 2 or 3 yeai’s before the patient has any 
symptoms at all. Probably every person in the United States has 
swallowed or inhaled at least one Hving tubei-cle baoLllus even in this 
day of allegedly fino [>rogtuss in the dlniination of tubei'ciiloais. In 
half, or more than half of ua, the microbe did not successfully invade 
the body. (Some of the points involved in the host-parasite I'clation- 
ship bearing on tliis point are fascinating to contemplate but dilticult 
to set in order, and tliey m o gmpliieidly suggested in figure ±) 

ShuKly (2 to T weeks) after the tubei'ole bacillus has invaded the 
body tlie tissues become sonsitiacd and the host ia altered profoundly, 
just how profouiidly wc do not yet know. The eiicitatlon of a posi- 
five tuberculin test from such a jierson is only one ast>ect of the mat- 
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ter. The sensitized liidi%'iduat possesses a new rtiiction pattern, which 
he will keep as long as viable tubercle bacilli remain in ids body. 

Fortunately, the great majority of sensitiMd individuak do not 
progress farther toward clinical tuberculoais. Such individuals are 
1 1 armless to others in their environment, for the tubercle bacilli caus¬ 
ing the sensitization are locked within their bodies. Indeed, as Long 
has so well pointed out, tile tuberculous individual does not enter into 
tlie epidemiological picture until his pathology is well advanceLl, 
Large lesions cascate^ liquefy, and erode into bronchi where Imeilli 
are spread farther within the lung of the hapless patient or ejcpecio- 
rated to tlie outside world. Interestingly enough, the number of 
tubercle bacilli becomes very’ great in an area of just this type, w hereas 
lUey might have been rather fciv in tlie same area a month earlipr* 



bilrtwit A 

FiGi'aaS.—Baiae nf the fftciora enierLai; lato me host-paraalte rclaUnttahlp, which 
have much to do in lietormJnlng the oatcome of an Infection. 

Only a few of those who become tuberculin jiositive for the first time 
will progress to the point where roentgenological evidence can be 
obtained that they are ill, and of these by tio means all will advance 
farther to the point where clinical sjTuptoms can be noted. Further¬ 
more, if taken at the stage of minimal tuberculosis, the disease is easy 
to arrest. Even if arrested the individual will still, for a long time, 
likely for life, harbor some of the tubercle bacilli that multiplied 
within his body. It may seem odd that one cim be in good health and 
play host to pathogenic organisms. Such a healthy arrested case 
should not be a source of danger to others, but it is important to point 
out that every ertensive survey of adults, reveals some of these indi¬ 
viduals w’ho are not satisfactorily arrested coses and who continue to 
work or even attempt to enlist in tlie Army or ^avj while really suf- 
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faring froiti moderately advanced or even far advanced tubei'cuLosis. 
Ironically, many of them are not even avare of the seriousness of their 
(xmtlifioni, Tlie tubercle bacillus is not a vicious pathogen despite the 
fact that it causes the most important single disease from which man 
has ever suffered. It is therefore all the more important tluit the 
facts about tuberculosis be known, so that medical practice and science 
can continue adequately in the effort to solve the tuberculoats problem. 

Wliat is the present status of tuberculosis as a medical problem I 

First of all, it is worthy of note that there has been a very marked 
decrease m this country in the number of deaths from tuberculosis. 
In IDOO the rate was 104.4 per 100.000; in 1040 it wag 45.0; in 1042 it 
was 43.1, There was only 1 death in 1940 where there were 4.2 deaths 
in 1900. Not only has the number of deaths decreased but the distri¬ 
bution of those deaths has changed both within the total mortality 
picture and within the mosaic of tuberculosis itself. Table 1 will make 
some of tliese changes clear. 
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It will be noted tliat in 1000 tuberculosis accounted for 1X.3 percent of 
all deaths. By 1940 this ffgure had fallen 2.6 times, to 4^2 percent. 
Another significant point not shown in the table la that the disease 
is becoming pulmonary in type. In 1040, of the 60,428 deaths from 
tuberculosis, 55,576 deaths were pulmonary tuberculosis. Just over 8 
percent were tuberculosis of the central nervous system, gastrointesti¬ 
nal tract, the bony structures, the akin, the lymphatics, the genitourin¬ 
ary system, generalized tuberculosis, and infection of other organa. 
Forty years ago this ffgure would have been much higher. Other 
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changes we may note are a great decrease in the proportion of deaths 
from tubereuloMs in infancy^ childhood^ and adolescence, and ewn in 
early married life. There bjss been a relative increase in tuberculosis 
deaths in the middle and later years of life, and there is no longer for 
Whites a peak in the curve representing deatlis from tuberculosiH- It 
is rather a plateau extending over three or four of the most important 
decades of life. 

Tuberculoeis mortality is much higher among males than among 
females. In the States Relations Division of the United States Public 
Health Service there la now a Tuberculosis Control Section headed by 
Dr. H. E. Hilleboe. Tuberculosis mortality in the United Stjites, 1&39- 
1941, was reviewed by three Public Health Service workers in Public 
Health Reports for October X, 1&43. They point out that for the.se 3 
years, 1039-1941, the male death rate (53.6) was 41 percent higher than 
the female rate (3fl.l)* This excess in mortality among males is higher 
for tuberculasig than that from deaths from all couses. For these 
3 years tuberculosis was seventh in numerical importance omong the 
leading causes of death. Tlierc are very large racial differences in 
tuberculosis mortality, the rate for Negroes in 1940 (123.5) was nearly 
three and one-half times that forllMiitcs (30.6). TTie rate for Indians, 
Chinese, and other races w‘as about double that for Negroes. Among 
non-Whiter tuberculosis was third in numerical importance as a lead¬ 
ing cause of death. Another point, hotly disputed in the epidemiolog 3 " 
of tubercuiosk, k whether the Negro tuberculosis experience Is the re¬ 
sult of the less favorable stxiioeconoinic conditions under w*hk-h they 
live or is due to inherent biological racial differeocea between Whites 
and Negroes. 

Tuberculosis is still among the three leading causes of death for a 
relatively large portion of the life span (15 to 49 years of ago). It 
holds first place at ages 15 to 34, second at 35 to 39, and third at 40 to 49* 
For males tuberculosis is among the first three leading causes of death 
at ages 15 to 54, and for females at ages 10 to 44. For Whites only, it is 
among the first three leading causes of deaths at ages 15 to 49 for both 
sexes, ages 20 to 54 for mal^, and Ifi to 44 for females. 

Table 1 rcTeakthe fact that though we hnve made worth-while prog- 
n?S8 in the fight against tuberculosis this progreas compares unfavor¬ 
ably wdth advances made m the control of such diseases as typhoid and 
diphtheria, and indeed for the whole group Iktcd togeiliflr in the table, 
viz^yphoid,malaria, measles, scarlet fever, whtxiping cough, and diph¬ 
theria. Tn 1900 tuberculosk caused only 1.7 times as many deaths as 
this arbitrarily selected group* In 1940 this figure became 7,1 by virtue 
of the more perfect control of the selected group of diseusejc Signifi¬ 
cant, too, is the more marked diminution in the deaths that occur in chil¬ 
dren under 2 years of age from diarrhea and enteritis. That improve- 
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mtfit in tlic tubeiriiloais pictui^ has occurird is, of course, true. Our 
clmnccs of dyinp of tuberculosis are now computed at a much more 
favorable level. It of ititcrest to note that the percentage of iJcr- 
sons tuberculin positive has been falltng. For instance, one of the 
earliest lepoj'ts oit Uio resulLs of tuberculin testing of a student group 
ivfls bascHiloii u study conducted at the University of Minnesota in 
Thirty-one peixsnt of 2,000 students were found to be tuberculin posi¬ 
tive. In lWl-li)42 only 17 percent of 5,4bl students were positive. 
Tlius in 13 >’eai’3 there uas a reduction of 45 percent in the number of 
tuberculin reactors. Similar inform at ion gathered from school surv'eyg 
alJ over the country ig much more signiJicant tbun may on first tliougbt 
occur to one. We are fast becomhiga nation of unsensItized individuals 
with respect to tuberculosis. There has long been a coiisidenible school 
tl^t has maintained that sensitization in the sense of tubercu hi riant ion 
without progression is proiection. What, tliey ask, will be the outcome 
aa more and moiie tuberculin-negative children become adiiK^ and first 
meet the tubercle bacillus under wartime and reconstruction condi¬ 
tions ? It is potvsible tiuu the medical-school tuberculosis problem may 
cast light T]pon this maltcr, but bofore that point can be presented it is 
logical to consider the efTect of war on tuberculosis morbiditv and 
mortality. 

What was the elFect on the tuberculosis mte of W^orld War If Dr. 
Long describes the situation in Europe by obsendng: *^\,fte^ years 
of continuous drop, the rate begtin rising in ID 15 and by 1fttfi had 
reached a figtne in all countries about 25 iwrccnt higher than at the 
be^nmng of the war.’* Wolff has described the privations of the 
period ^ « an involuntary- mass experiment , . . of more epidemio¬ 
logical importance than endless theorizing on the pathology of tuber- 
culosis.^ These statements may be amplified in the words of an August 
im artmlc m the Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Iii- 
euranee Co., in part us follows; 


of WorJU War of lun -13 affords ai, li,dlci.lton of wl.at 
« lltelF to i^or. None of the t}clllK<:>i-ent coiiiitrlf?s bo increa^ m 

tinjorculoHls then, ami FruettcaUy an of tLe neutral countries nf Europe suiTortMl 
omier an increase In tubemiloslg or a .lowing uj, of the pr^ar rate of 
i relt^bte daia for tJie ported reintc to the treads aiuonj; womeo 

uad chn^-a la Bnjrlana and Gemuinv. Among English women rlic mortaUty 
fi^ni putmonary tabereiitoals ro-fe steudltjr during [he war to n peat In 
When tt oTer percent higher than In l»ia Among Gerama women the pul- 
munarj tij^TculiiftlB death rnte rose slowly at first, but after iDlfitlie laert uso wav 
rapid, so tlmi hy lOtS the rate was nearly 7 & ja-rceni above that of UJia 
IndLHKt, In Genmiriy the death rate trnin tuberculosis aaiong women did not 
te urn to the pr.-war level until iD 2 i: nmi this Imprv.vemom was not mnla- 
for a few yean* following. The rate of lacr-ase among German femalw 
was griateat at agts uader ;KJ years. Amoiig ehlldnfti the rate ia 101D was 
evea higher than during th^ war. 
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Fnr worse wus the EllTjatlen nmcniff the other helUe^^ont coiiiitrlee of the 
CoDElnent, b(it only fraemeatar; stntEBticnl ilfltn are avnltahJe to show the 
frightful increaues In pocne ot those areas. The statlirtlai of tiibtrrctilafilK 
monaUty la Frunee rlurlnj^ the war are defective becamse of the ahsence rif factH 
for the Invaded regions, where the sltnntLon wns at Ufl worsL The dnta for the 
uolhvaiilefl portion show a sharp Ineroese, partlciilnrly In lOlT and IDIS. In 
the latter j^enr the )i«?orded rate was nhoai ao percent hlEther than In 1U14- The 
nccuraey of these stallstles Is douhtfii], and the hcttial Increnae was prohably 
larger. To some extent the mme obsorrjitlon probably hohls for Italy, bat In 
that country aven the recorded deaths frtnn tuberculoalB In I&IS were over 40 
l)ercent In excels Of the ItHI mte. 

A examph^ will show the extremely had conditions In ftelghini nnd In 
enstem end sonlhPiatem Europe. In Brnfsela the death rate from tuborcnlosls 
ihiublod ilUrEnp the war. from 177 per 100,000 in ItlH to 300 Iti 1018. In A^Lelinn 
[he rtite In the period lOlS-lS wns 30 percent higher than In XiHl44, and Id 
the early [Kvstwur years It Inereased to 50 percent above the prewar rntn. In 
Builnpest the nninber of dontlia rtom the disease In 1017 wjm nearly donhlp 
thiic of 1013, nnd It wns hut little less In IfllS. In Warsaw ihe rate In 1817 
was S40 per lOCtOOO. as compared with 30i> la ItllS: la Cfaww dnrlTiig the isaaio 
ftfrloU the rate Increased fmai 467 to DOS per 100.000, In Belgrade the inbercn- 
losts death rate In lOlS renched the almost Incredible fleure of 1.400 per 100,000. 

Typical of the ttend of mbercalDslB In the neutral eoimtrles of Europe dur¬ 
ing the World War are ihe l■Jtpf<^lences of ihe Mnihorlaadtf and SwiiBorland, 
In the former^ the death rate from the dlsense rose steadUy^ nnUl In l»16 It 
was nearly 50 percent alJDve the 1014 figure. In SwirBertond, where the tread 
wiis sharply dowiiwnrd befnre the wnr, the rate m'tl[lnu(^d to fnll at first, hut 
tose In the latter part of the wjtr to n peak of 207 per 100,000 la. 1017, or 0 
percent nbuve the rate In 1014. 

In our uwn country the mGrtallty fiom lulterculoals ahowt'd little change 
during the World War period as n whole, but even bare there was a alight 
Increase in the death rate during the pt^riad of onr active parUcipHtlon In the 
war* Thns the death rate la the original Beglstratlon States declined frtua 
148.e per 100,000 In 1014 to 143-^ In 1010, bat then rose to 147.1 In 1»17 and 
farther to 151.0 In 1018. 

Tliese increases come about through break-down in miistance to 
disease on the part of the host, to increase in opportunities for infec- 
tion^ and to a dccrense in or, indeed* collapse of facilities available 
for proper recngnitinn, isolation, and treatuieiit of disease* Siie- 
cifically some of tiie factors for tuberculoais arei 

1. The entrance of women into heavy and fatigniug industry. 

2. The return of the older age groujis to active employment. 

3. The return, to work of persons of either ses or any age physically 
unfit to work, 

4 . Long hours of work often emotionally compensated for by long 
lioiire of strenuous or injuJicioiLs relaxation—‘^burning Ihe candle at 
both ends,” 

5. Eclocation in areas of intense war-industry activity resulting in 
congested living conditions without adequate sanitary facilities. 
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6. I^eloeation In areas of intensci war-indusfry activity where tuber¬ 
culosis rates may bo higii by persons coming from areas where tuber¬ 
culosis rates are low. 

7. Congestion in concentration camps^ war prisoners’ camps,, evacua¬ 
tion de|>ots or camps, and air-raid slielters. 

S. Use of hospital beds formerly allocated to the tuberculous for 
more urgent war needs or actual destruction of hospital facilities by 
thfi bombings or bombardments of ‘^otal” warfare. 

9* Loss of trained personnel to the war need — phyaiciana, tiutses, 
attendants^ laboratory workers, and social workers — all needed to care 
for an increasing load of tubercuiosis patients. 

10. Food shortages, both qualitative and quantitative* 

11. Imposaibility for perf(K.-t rest conditions so necessary for the 
tuberculous and the pretuberculous. 

12. TV orty and anxiety over the fate of one’s relatives or even of 
one’s country'. 

One of these points deserves particular emphasis as far as this 
country is concerned. As pointed out In an editorial in the New 
England Journal of Medicine for January 27, 1944, ‘^it is estimated 
that 25,000 had been diagnosed (at induction) to have a disease that 
neither they nor their friends would liuvc suspected under prewar 
conditions. .Ajid how are these patients, many of whom need sana¬ 
torium treatment, going to be accommodated bv tlie currently re¬ 
stricted personnel of the aanatoriumfl?” Early in 1942 the numlwr of 
beds for tuberculosis patients in this country totaled 97,726, or 1.62 
per annual death, which is at best well below the minimum standard 
set at 2 beds per annual death and far below the more ideal standard 
of 3+ Tn 1942 only seven States and the District of Columbia had met 
the minimum standard. It. is quite possible that.tinder present con¬ 
ditions of personnel shortage the paper figure of 97,726 beds available 
for tuberculosis patients must be cousideniibly discounted. Where 
fighting is nctually going on the condition is, of course, much worse. 

Just what has happened thus far in the present war? Hilleboe 
states that by the last half of 1942 in the United States the Bureaii of 
the Census, by a sampling process, had sensed an increase in tubercu¬ 
losis in the '^critical areas,” although the total figure for 1942 repre- 
Bents an all-time low rate of 43*1 per 100,000, In England he notes a 
13 percent incrrai* in deaths from all forms of tuberculosis in 1941 
as agftiii.'st 1638. This represents more than 3,tXK!l additional deaths 
each year from a preventable disease* Recently in the British Medi¬ 
cal Journal (January g, 1944) it igsrat4?d that m Belgium the regis¬ 
tered cases of tuberculosis increased from 09^79 in December 1941, to 
100*511 in Februar 3 '' 194!i, an increase in rate from the high figure of 
830 per 100,000 to the startling figure of 1,330 per 100,000. If tliere 
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are 10 clinical cases of tuberculosis for every anbual deaths we have in 
the United States less than eOOjOOO cases at the present time or only 
sis times as many as now exist in little Belgium, which has perhaps 
only ono-twentieth of our population^ Many of our people are in, or 
shortly will be in, these unfortunate European: countries* It would 
seem a safe prophecy to venture that the tuberculosis rate in this 
country may bo slightly increased for a short period, but it should 
within a vety few years again resume its downward trend. 

In view of the very low rate now obtaining (43.1 in it would 

be reasonable to expect a greater set-back relatively than wo experi¬ 
enced at the end of World War I. The magnitude of this set-back may 
not be so much one of significantly increased rate as of slowness to get 
under way again on the downward trend. For a disease as widely 
seeded in our population ns tuberculosis and for a population more 
completely involved in abnormal war activity than was the case in 
World War I, it w'ould not be surprising if this were to be so and the 
vev}' favorable rates now attained would seem to be advanced posts 
we may have to abandon for some time* One factor in this slightly 
pessimistic prediction is our closeness to and commerce with the rest 
of the world in many parte of which tubcreulosifi is rampant. 

At one time the hope was expressed that we might be able to eradi¬ 
cate tuberculosis by a given date — say 1^M)0* It should he understood 
til at any such statement was merely a slogan, a cry behbid which to 
rally the forces fighting the great white plague* As Frost ably 
pointed out in one of his last papers, entitled low Mucli Control of 
TuberculosisT’ It “is not necessary that transmission bo immediately 
and completely prevented. It is necessary only that the rate of traua- 
mission be held permanently below the level at wliich a given number' 
of infection-spreading (t e,, open) cases succeed in establishing an 
tKjuivalent number to carry on the succession* If* in successive periods 
of time, the number of infectious hosts is continuously reduced, the 
end result of this diminishing ratio, if continued long enough, must 
be tile extermination of the tubercle bacillus*” I am not aware that 
Fi\> 5 t ever set any date for this millennium* As o vert’ bumble stu¬ 
dent of epidemiology^ I am sure I cannot* I doubt tliough if under 
present war conditions we have any reason to anticipate any lowering 
of the death rate for the entire country from 43*1 to even 10 per 100,000 
for several decades. Many millions of Americans are already tuber¬ 
culin positive; thousands of unrecognized advanced cases of tuber¬ 
culosis exist today; Europe and indeed most of the rest of the world 
is heavily I nberculnrized. It is too much to expect tuberculosis death 
rates to continue to drop as rapidly as they have m the pasL To reduce 
194.4 by 10 percent is not so diflicult as to reduce 43.1 by 10 percent. 


«lSS3Cl—43-S2 
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One other point that Frost makes deserves our attention. He states: 
“It is highly probable that the cyclic changes in prevalence which 
are observed in some diseases are brought about chiefly by evolutionar)’ 
changes in the characteristics of the specific microorganisms, the causes 
of which are to be found in uncontrolled natural forces.” Frost men¬ 
tions scarlet fever and diphtheria as two of the diseases that within 
the past 100 years have greatly changed, although in the case of 
diphtheria the change reversed itself and diphtheria is again a prob¬ 
lem of some significance in parts of the world. Smallpox, since the 
Spanish American War, has been relatively mild when it has occurred 
in this country, and in 104^ caused but two deaths. It could be pos¬ 
sible that cyclic changes may be taking place in the nature of the 
tubercle bacillus making it less invasive, but whether this is so, how 
long it will continue, or whether it will reverse are propositions very 
difficult of proof. Again, case finding among medical students and 
physicians yields residts with suggestive implications for this point. 

Case finding means looking for cases of a given disease. It is done 
to discover unrecognized cases that should be brought under treatment 
for their own good and isolated or educated so that the public health 
may be protected by removing active sources of infection. Although 
useful for several diseases such as malaria and hookworm, even syphilis, 
case finding is particularly adapted to tuberculosis. It is possible 
through tuberculin testing to discover those belonging to the tuber¬ 
culin-positive group of persons who can have tuberculosis and, by 
X-ray examination, to detect which of these have physical signs almost 
certain before long to produce clinical symptoms. Such individuals 
may be satisfactorily arrested with a minimum of treatment and loss 
of time whereas if the minimal case is not discovered in its incipiency 
a moderately advanced or even a far advanced case may result which 
is difficult or impossible to arrest. The great advantage to the careful 
examination of the would-be soldier or sailor is that tuberculosis is 
discovered, as never before, in the stage in which it is possible to do 
something about the matter. From the fii*st approximately 400,000 
men appearing for the Canadian Army, 1 percent were rejected for 
tuberculosis. Of 3,.530 of these rejectees, there were 1,070 with minimal 
tuberculosis, 14^98 moderately advance<l cases, and 262 far advanced 
cases. This ratio of the different clinical tj^pes (and the same is true 
for all other large-scale screenings) is the exact reverse of what occurs 
when we let nature take its course. In the past, minimal cases have 
been a minority in the treatment program with moderately advanced 
and far advanced cases constituting the great majority of cases coming 
to the attention of the physician and the care of his sanatorium. It 
is to be hoped that although we arc at war care will be taken that the 
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young men and women found to have tuberculosis will be adequately 
cured for. 

TulK‘rculin testing is time consuming and costly and, I regret to 
say, is sometimes omitted from the case-finding set-up. Celluloid 
films, 14 by 17 inches are also very expensive, and several substitutes 
have been worked out making it possible to examine the lungs of all 
members of a group (a good case-finding team can do 500 persons a 
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Fiaru 3.—Tuberculosis cuse-tlndius pnixrum at the School of Medicine. The 
George Washington Unlrenilty. 


day) at a reasonable cost. While this expedient works and is there¬ 
fore justifietl, from the epidemiological point of view it is distinctly 
faulty because the tuberculin test gives information we must have for 
the proper understanding of the disease, and the large plate provides 
a pennanent record unetpialed by most of the less costly substitutes. 
At George Washington University Medical School, through the in¬ 
terest and coo{)eration of the dean, a proper and complete case-finding 
program has been in progress almost 5 years. The organization and 
o{>eration of this program are graphically indicated in figure 3. 
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It will be seen from figure 3 that five different agencies must be 
integrated in the program. These are tlie tuberculin-testing group, 
the X-ray group, the chest-physician group, the laboratory group, 
and the sanatorium group. Coordination is best effected by that 
agency having most student contact, which in our institution is the 
tuberculin-testing agency represented by the writer. When there is 
sufficient interest in tlie program on the part of the coordinator the 
cooperation of the other agencies is easily obtained and cheerfully 
given. In addition to the value of such a program to the health of 
tlie student body the tuberculosis case-finding program is an admirable 
laboratory experiment in preventive medicine. 

AMien it was realized that exposure to open cases of tuberculosis had 
to be considered as an important factor in the etiology of the disease 
it was only natural that thought turned to medical personnel—phy¬ 
sicians, nurses, hospital attendants, and students of medicine and 
nursing—as persons having an industrial hazard with respect to 
tuberculosis. Tliree examples will illustrate the validity of this 
assumption. Diehl and Myers reported in 1940 that at Minnesota it 
had been possible to check effectively on tlie careers of 1,673 of 1,894 
medical students graduating from 1919 to 1936. Among these there 
were 107 cases of tuberculosis, 5 occurring before college, and 47 after 
college. It was found that 46 deaths had occurred among the 1,673, 
of which 11 had been from tuberculosis. 

Again it is well known that inmates of our mental hospitals form 
a group among whom tuberculosis is especially important. A recent 
study of such individuals in New York revealed that on the average 
tuberculosis deaths in such groups in this State were relatively twelve 
times more numerous than for tlie State as a whole. In certain such 
institutions in this country where careful case-finding programs have 
been carried out on the attendants, rates of infection and actual evi¬ 
dence of disease much higher than occurs for other individuals in the 
same area have been found. 

Thirdly, the early experience at the University of Pennsjdvania 
revealed the significance in that institution of tuberculosis for medi¬ 
cal students. Less than 10 years ago among 514 Pennsjdvania stud¬ 
ents 5.8 percent of significant tuberculosis was found. Happily, re¬ 
sults in most other schools are much better, and in fairness to Penn¬ 
sylvania it sliould be pointed out that subsequent studies there have 
revealed a very much lower rate. Nevertheless, there seemed to be 
much logic to the statement made in 19.30 by Stiedl of Trudeau when 
he said: “Tuberculosis might be called an indu.strial hazard for the 
medical profession. It is the most important chronic disabling dis¬ 
ease for the medical student, the young physician and the nurse.” 
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In 1939, a case-finding program at George Washington University 
School of Medicine was instituted. For many years prior to this, as 
1 shall show presently, we had been making tuberculin surveys of all 
students, but a complete case-finding program had not, prior to 1939, 
been in existence in our institution. It is greatly to the credit of my 
former colleague. Dr. John H. Hanks, now in the Philippines, and 
Dr. David James, then president of the junior class, that they fur¬ 
nished much of the initial enthusiasm needed to get tlie program 
under way. The interest from the first of Dean Walter A. Bloedom 
and the whole-hearted cooperation of the roentgenological and chest- 
physician group insured the success of the project. We have already 
indicated in a diagram how tuberculosis case finding works. It 
remains merely to give some of the results and to make a few 
• observations. 

The percentage of tuberculin-positive reactors among 14 consecu¬ 
tive classes totaling 1,007 students at George Washington University 
School of Medicine is shown in table 2. With so many tuberculin¬ 
negative students in school, a situation true in most other schools also, 
it was only natural to expect that many of them would become tuber¬ 
culin positive. A good many of these tuberculin-negative students 
did become tuberculin positive but not nearly so many of them as one 
might expect. Washington is in an area of high tuberculosis mortal¬ 
ity (1940 figures, entire U. S. A., 45.9 per 100,000 population; District 
of Columbia, 64.4; Maryland, 79.1; Virginia, 58.1), and our students 
certainly come into contact with tubercle bacilli. Wo were particu¬ 
larly impressed by the large number of those who were originally 
tuberculin negative and who remained negative through a complete 
medical education in Washbgton, D. C. Data on this point are 
presented in table 3. 


Table 2 .—Tubrreulin te*tM on H coiweculire mtdieol dattet at the 
Ororffo W'aehinffton Unicereitif 
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Tabuc 8 .—Tracing medical ttudentt, oriffinalty tuberculin negative 
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We were further impressed by the fact that a considerable number of 
medical students who gave weakly positive tuberculin tests later l>e- 
carne negative. Students were not followed prior to 1939 through all 
semesters; hence the figures on this point do not include all our ap¬ 
proximately 1,000 students. Of tliose followed (666), however, 134 
have reacted only to the strong dose of purified protein derivative. 
This represents a low grade of sensitivity due perhaps to an almost 
negligible original sensitizing lesion or to a lesion almost completely 
sterilized or possibly, in an occasional case, to a nonspecific reaction. 
Nine clas.ses are included in this asf>ect of the study, four of which are 
still in school, on whom obviously the data are not yet complete. In 
the five classes concerned that have graduatec] 56 show^ weakly 
positive reactions as freshmen. Of these, 18 showed stronger reac¬ 
tions as they progressed through school, indicating some sort of sensi¬ 
tizing or immunizing process at work. Six became entirely negative 
and one became weaker in tuberculin reactivity, 22 remained the same, 
and a few of the original freshmen did not graduate. Among the 666 
students of these nine classes 319 were positive to some strength of 
tuberculin as freshmen (47.9 percent). Of these, 134 (42,0 percent) 
were weak reactors. Among the 323 students of the last four classes 
there were 139 reacting to tuberculin (43.0 percent), of whom 78 were 
only weakly p>ositive (56.1 percent). Among the 343 students in this 
series who have graduated there were 180 tuberculin reactors (ft2.4 
percent), but of these only 56 were weak reactors (31.1 percent). 

Several points may be made regarding these data. An environ¬ 
ment containing tubercle bacilli does not prevent a certain number 
of weakly positive tuberculin reactors from doming negative. These 
individuals may be thought of as resistant strains of the human race. 
Our newer students are showing not only a lower total tuberculariza- 
tion rate but also a tubercularization of less intensity. Tubercle ba¬ 
cilli in the environment are doing less to medical students than 
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formerly. This is susceptible to three interpretations. The tubercle 
bacilli in the environment are becoming fewer; they are losing in¬ 
vasiveness and virulence; or, thirdly, the resistance of the young white 
American to tuberculosis is increasing. The first point is obvious 
but can hardly be the whole explanation. I believe we miss the full 
significance of the data if we do not also allocate some importance 
to each of the other two explanations. 

Weight is added to this suggestion when we consider that the total 
number of tuberculin-negative students in the school, all presumably 
susceptible to successful invasion by the tubercle bacillus, is increasing. 
This number is the census made up each semester after the tests are 
done. In November 1941 there were 147 tuberculin-negative students 
in the scliooL In June 1942 tliis number was 157. In November 1943 
it was 166 among 313 students, or a student body only 46.9 {lercent 
tuberculin positive. There has lieen a slight increase in the total 
number of students in the school, but this has been balanced off by the 
fact that our last two classes, though the initial tuberculin-positive 
rate was low, had higher percentages than tlie average of the preceding 
four classes (48.3 as against 41.3 i)ercent). Furthermore, since this 
pnjgrani was started in 1939, only nine students have been found with 
minimal tuberculosis, although three others were detected shortly 
following graduation. At the present time, wdth 313 students in 
attendance, not one has minimal tuberculosis. This fine record sur- 
pa.s.ses that revealed in almost any moss sun^ey of adults. Among 
28,098 I’nited tstates Government employees recently surveyed, 1.1 
|)erceut had recognizable tuberculosis (60.7 percent minimal; 35.3 
percent moderately advanced; 4.0 percent far advance<l). 

It has been our purpose in presenting these obser\*ntions to empha¬ 
size that, although remarkable progress has been made in combating 
tuberculosis, that progress has not equaled advance achieved in con¬ 
trolling other well-known disea.scs. We must believe that tulwrculosis 
is still a major problem. Its eradication may be set back by the war 
but not irrevocably. Tuberculosis morbidity and mortality can l>e 
reduced to a satisfactorily low level, but I do not expect to see in my 
lifetime, the absolute elimination of the disease. Our evidence sug¬ 
gests that the tuberculosis problem is not at present unduly significant 
for medical students and that there is some ground for considering 
either that the young white adult has more resistance to the tubercle 
bacillus than his father possesse<l or that the Mr/eohacterhim tuberou- 
JosiM is losing .some of its virulence. Possibly a little of both is (rue. 
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